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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Ursan,—Lately I took occasion to 
object to the etymology of your favourite 
word ‘ Westmerland,’ and it is only fair I 
should tell you the reason why. 

The moorlands of Yorkshire are well 
known. In Tuke’s Survey of the North 
Riding, published by the Board of Agri- 
culture in 1794, is an accurate map, with 
the various soils coloured. He makes the 
eastern moorlands commence near the sea 
at Robin Hood’s Bay, and having Cleve- 
land on the north, and the vale of Picker- 
ing on the south, to extend nearly to 
North Allerton on the west. 

The middle moorlands are in fact part 
of the great range extending from Scot- 
land to Derbyshire. 

The western moorlands commence at 
Rey Cross, on the eastern side of Stain- 
more, the boundary of the county of 
Westmoreland, and, with the exception of 
a little good land on the banks of the 
rivers, extend by Shap and Orton, beyond 
the western side of the county,—the most 
thorough tract of moorland to be found 
in England. 

So much for the moors, now for the 
meres. 

Some of your readers will be surprised 
to be told that there is not one sizeable 
lake in Westmoreland. First, Winder- 
mere: the water and three-fourths of the 
strand belong to Lancashire; the boundary 
comes in a little below Bowness, and fol- 
lowing the margin and round the head of 
the lake, (leaving the lake, as I said, in 
Lancashire,) runs along the river Brathay 
to the three shire-stones upon Wry-nose- 
head; thence, over the mountain-tops to 
Dunmail Raise, the only cairn in Eng- 
land; thence, over Helvellyn and along 
Glencairn Beck, up the middle of Ulles- 
water, giving half that lake to Cumber- 
land. Rydal is not a lake; Grasmere is 
a beautiful lake, but small; so is Brother- 
water—so is Broad-water—so is Hawes- 
water: there are no more. 

Thus, I think, I have fairly established 
what I set out to prove,—that the county 
of Westmoreland is properly the land of 
the western moors, and improperly termed 
the land of the western meres. 


A SEPTUAGENARIAN. 


Mr. Ursan,—Your account of Judge 
Meade in the Minor Correspondence of 
the July number of the GENTLEMAN’s 
MaGazing, which I have just seen, seems 
to me to be incorrect at first sight, for 
you make the Judge nearly forty years on 
the bench. In fact, you have confounded 
him with his son, who was Sir Thomas, 
while the Judge never was honoured with 
that dignity, Queen Elizabeth not being 
so liberal in titles as her successor. By re- 
ferring to Morant’s “ Essex,” vol. ii. p.593, 
you will see that it was the Judge, and 
not his father, who died in 1585, and who 
married Joane, the widow of — Clamp, of 
Huntingdon, and who had the three sons. 

You will also find that the father was 
of Elmdon, and that the Judge purchased, 
as you say, the estate of Wendon Lofts, 
and that it was that estate, and not Elm- 
don, which Sir Thomas, the son of the 
Judge, possessed at his decease. 

Yours, &ec., Epw. Foss. 


Canterbury. 

Mr. Ursan,—Can any of your cor- 
respondents inform me who were the 
sheriffs of Worcestershire for the follow- 
ing years :—1780, 1823, 1824, 1825, 1827, 
1828, 1831, 1832, 1834, 1836, 1837, 1838, 
1840, 1846, 1847, 1849 ? Also, _ were 
their arms ? S. G. 


Mr. Ursay,— 


Your te a 
“Septuagenarian” is under a mistake in 
supposing that thwaite is the Saxon word 


for “a set of farm-buildings.” It signi- 
fies a spot cleared of wood; and in Cum- 
berland to this day the term thwaiting 
(pronounced thwetting) is applied to the 
operation of clearing. The words pre- 
fixed to thwaite in many instances are 
the Christian or surnames of the per- 
sons who made the clearings; as ddam- 
thwaite, Simon-thwaite, Hu for Hugh- 
thwaite, Lew for Lewis, Cowper, &c., &e. 
Lang-thwaite, Low-thwaite, Smal-thwaite, 
Mickle (Great) -thwaite, Stone-thwaite, 
Bracken (Fern) -thwaite, Thistle-thwaite, 
Corn-thwaite, and others, describe the ex- 
tent or situation of the clearing, and the 
character of the vegetation which suc- 
ceeded the clearance.—Yours, &c. 


A CuMBRIAN. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES. 


HAVING now explained the plan upon which the GentLEMAN’s Maca- 
ZINE was first designed, and shewn the care which was bestowed in culti- 
vating its earliest original feature, that of poetry, I proceed to relate some 
particulars regarding another of its component parts, which contributed 
very materially to its popular success,—I mean the report of Parliamentary 
Debates. 

When I enter upon this subject, and look at the “broad sheet” of 
the year 1856, that daily presents, within a few hours of their delivery, not 
merely the set harangues of the leaders of administration or opposition, or 
the érea mrepoevra Of some favourite orator, but almost every word that has 
been publicly uttered during the sitting of the previous evening,—when I 
contemplate those long-drawn columns, those yards and yards of talk, which 
are so far beyond the leisure of ordinary readers, that the editor charitably 
accompanies them with the index-finger of a more manageable summary*, 
I must acknowledge that I am impressed, more than by any other existing 
fact or circumstance, with the amazing change effected during my lifetime 
in our political literature. The debates which I once published in the 
GENTLEMAN’S MaGaZzINE were, from a necessity which I have to explain, 
styled those of the Senate of Lilliput; but the debates of the present day, 
from their voluminous proportions, might advance a still better claim to a 
Brobdingnaggian title. 

Whilst, however, the inordinate mass of our modern debates amounts to 
an inconvenience, the perfect publicity of all that is done or said in parlia- 
ment must be viewed with congratulation, for it has actually become one of 
the guardian bulwarks of the British constitution». At certain periods of 
the last century, Diis aliter viswm, an opposite opinion prevailed; and in 
the struggles which consequently ensued Sytvanus Ursan played his 
part with determination and pertinacity. He has now, therefore, something 
to relate upon a subject which unquestionably forms an important chapter 
of our political as well as literary history. 





* These summaries were first suggested by Horace Twiss, the biographer of Lord 
Eldon, and he supplied them for many years to the Times. 

» “The publication of the debates, a practice which seemed to the most liberal 
statesmen of the old school full of danger to the great safeguards of public liberty, is 
now regarded by many persons as a safeguard tantamount, and more than tantamount, 
to all the rest together.” —Macavzay, Phony on Hallam’s Constitutional History. 
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In my early days the foremost London newspapers, with few exceptions, 
appeared only three times a-week, in small sheets, or half-sheets, of very 
limited capacity. They did not pretend to give any systematic reports of 
parliament. That branch of information was monopolized by the Votes 
and Proceedings of the House of Commons, which were not merely printed 
for the use of the members, but largely sold to the public, under the con- 
trol of the Speaker; but they were not permitted to be copied by un- 
authorised printers, either in newspapers or otherwise. As to the senti- 
ments or statements delivered in debate, they were not suffered to be 
printed at all, unless in the case of some extraordinary single speeches, 
which occasionally found their way into the newspapers, communicated to 
accomplish a political object, or perhaps to gratify personal vanity. There 
was, however, another contrivance for circulating this important but con- 
traband intelligence. The leading arguments of the most remarkable de- 
bates were written, in the form of news-letters; and thus passed, sub rosd, 
from hand to hand in the coffee-houses. 

These written papers had, before my birth, brought Mr. Cave into some 
trouble in the year 1728. I have already mentioned that, in common 
with other clerks in the Post-office, he used to act as a purveyor of in- 
telligence to the country newspapers. One of his correspondents and best 
friends was Mr. Robert Raikes, of Gloucester, the father of the gentleman 
whose name is honoured as one of the founders of Sunday-schools. Mr. 
Robert Raikes established the Gloucester Journal®© in the year 1722. 
In March, 1727-8, a complaint was made to the House of Commons that 
some notices of their proceedings had appeared in that paper. Raikes was 
summoned to London, as well as Mr. J. Wilson, his publisher at Bristol, 
and ordered into custody. When examined, Mr. Raikes stated that he had 
received the intelligences relating to the proceedings of the House from 
Epwarp Caves, of the Post-office in London. Hereupon Cave also was sent 
for, and owned that he had transmitted to Raikes several written news- 
letters containing intelligences relating to the proceedings of the House ; 
and he then surrendered other written news-letters which he had received 
from William Wye, John Stanley, John Willys, and Elias Delpeuch. These 
four gentlemen were likewise ordered into custody, and, except Willys 
(who probably was not discovered), they all suffered some days’ confine- 
ment. Cave was detained for ten days; after which he was reprimanded 
and discharged, paying his fees, having presented a petition, urging the 
unhappy plight of his wife and family, who, by reason of his confinement, 
would suffer very much4, 

The offence was repeated by the Gloucester Journal during the next 
session; but then Cave was out of the scrape, though other Post-office 
clerks were again accomplices®, particularly Mr. Gythens, the clerk of 





¢ In the Magazine for Jan. 1739, an Essay on Riots was extracted from the 
Gloucester Journal, with these words of commendation:—%* A News Paper of the 
greatest Account and Sale of any publish’d in the Country, being circulated by Messen- 
gers into Wiltshire and all the Neighbouring Counties, and even into Wales.” 

4 Journals of the House of Commons, vol. xxi. pp. 85, 118, 119, 127. 

© It was long before these public officers relinquished their interest in foreign news, 
—not until after the expresses of the late Mr. Walter had outstripped in expedition the 
Government messengers. Before his time there had existed “an invariable practice 
with the General Post-office, strange as it may now appear,—the systematic retarda- 
tion of foreign intelligence, and the public sale of foreign news for the benefit of the 
Lombard-street officials.’”— Memoir of John Walter, Esq. 
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the Bristol road, and Mr. John Stanley (already mentioned), his as- 
sistant’. 

On this latter occasion the House of Commons came to the following 
resolution :— 

“ 26th Feb. 1728-9.—Resolved, nemine contradicente, That it is an indignity to, and 
a breach of privilege of, this House, for any person to presume to give, in written or 
printed newspapers, any account or minutes of the Debates or other proceedings of this 
House, or of any committee thereof. 

“ Resolved, nemine contradicente, That, upon discovery of the authors, printers, or 
publishers of any such written or printed newspaper, this House will proceed against 
the offenders with the utmost severity.” 

Such were the checks which the publication of the proceedings of our 
legislators received on various occasions; and yet those checks were only 
of temporary effect. They had, however, more influence towards the 
middle of the last century than at an earlier period. In the reign of 
George the First the press enjoyed considerably more freedom than in that 
of his son, or in that of his great-grandson, until the days of Wilkes. 

I believe we owe the first regular publication of a parliamentary chroni- 
cle—it only occasionally entered at any length into debates—to Abel 
Boyer, a French Protestant refugee, the author of a Life of Queen Anne, 
and of a French dictionary and grammar, which long maintained their 
grounds, But Boyer did not issue his reports daily, nor even weekly. His 
Political State®, a monthly publication in the form of an octavo pam- 
phlet, first appeared in January, 1710-11; and an account of parliamentary 
proceedings and debates was a part of his original scheme. The names of 
the speakers, when mentioned, were not printed at length, though but 
slightly veiled, under their commencing and terminating letters,—as the 
Duke of B , the Lord H x, and Sir J n P. n. Judging 
from their conduct on several occasions, I should say that the Lords were, 
on the whole, more jealous of publicity than the Commons. They did not 
print, like the Commons, any minutes of their proceedings, even for their 
own use!; nor were their journals committed to the press until the year 1752. 
By astanding order * of the 27th of Feb. 1698-9, it was a breach of the pri- 
vilege of the House for any person to print, or publish in print, anything 
relative to their proceedings, without the leave of the House; and so en- 
tirely did they claim the exclusive custody of their records, that on the 7th 
of May, 1729, some leaves of the eighteenth volume of Rymer’s Federa 
(then recently printed) were ordered to be taken out and destroyed, because 
they contained part of a Journal of the House, though of a date so far re- 
moved as the lst Charles I. It is better remembered, that in 1721, on 





* Journals of the House of Commons, pp. 227, 238. 

& Also of a History of William III, in 3 vols. 8vo., and Annals of the Reign of 
Queen Anne, with Memoir, in 12 vols. 8vo. He was born in 1667, came to England 
in 1689, and died in 1729. 

* Before 7he Political State, an annual register was published under the title of 
The Compleat History of Europe, in which a few remarkable speeches and debates 
were given, particularly those on the Union with Scotland in 1707. This work was 
printed in octavo volumes, of which the first of the annual series belongs to the year 
1701. Five introductory volumes carried back the events of European history to the 
year 1600. This valuable historical work forms fifty-two volumes, and ceases with the 
year 1736. 

i This useful step was not taken until the year 1826. 

* The occasion of making this order was John Churchill having printed, without 
leave, a book entitled, “Cases in Parliament resolved and adjudged, upon Petitions and 
Writs of Error.”—Journals, xvi. 391. 
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occasion of Curll publishing the Works of John Sheffield, Duke of Buck- 
inghamshire, their Lordships passed a resolution declaring that it was a 












breach of the privilege of their House to publish the literary works of any : 

deceased peer, or any part of them, not published in his lifetime, or his 

life, or his last will, without the consent of his heirs, executors, admi- ‘ 

nistrators, or trustees. . 
On various occasions we find their Lordships resenting the publication of ( 

their formal protests!; and in 1716 the notorious Curll was called to ) 

account for printing an account of the trial of the Earl of Wintoun. But 





this appears to have been a question of copyright rather than publicity, as 
it was first complained of on the 13th of April, after the House itself had 
ordered the account to be printed on the 21st of March. Indeed, perhaps 
in most cases where the printers were molested, there was some special 
motive provoking the interference. 

Mr. Boyer, in The Political State, reported the debate of the Lords on 
the Septennial Act at considerable length, but with a caution that suggested 
an extraordinary plan of arrangement. He first stated (without disguise) 
the names of the twenty-four speakers, numbering them with figures ; their 
speeches followed, without their names, but in the same order as in the 
numbered list. But in the same Political State the debates in the Com- 
mons on the same subject present the names of the speakers printed with- 
out any reserve. This was in the year 1716. 

Up to this period, on the whole, the printers enjoyed a liberty of action 
very preferable to the precarious course of defiance and subterfuge to which 
they were subsequently driven. Mr. Boyer did not hesitate to print his 
account of parliamentary proceedings, and his occasional reports of the 
debates, month by month, as they arose; but after he had carried on these 
useful labours for eighteen years unmolested—when beginning to give his 
customary attention to the proceedings of the session of 1728-9-——he was 
startled by receiving from his publisher the following letter :— 

“ Feb, 6th, 1728. 

“ Srr,—The Proprietors of the Votes have been with me, desiring me to aequaint you, 
that if you meddle with the Parliamentary Proceedings in your Political State, you 
will certainly be taken into custody for the same. I thought it my duty to acquaint 
you therewith, that you may proceed accordingly ; and am, Sir, your humble servant, 

“ THomas WARNER.” 

This menace so far intimidated Mr. Boyer, that he “thought fit to 
cancel a whole half-sheet, which had already pass’d the press, and which 
contain’d an account of the Parliamentary Proceedings of the Month of 
January™;’’ and from this time forward he found it necessary to defer the 
publication of his parliamentary report until after the close of the session. 

The “ proprietors of the Votes’ mentioned in Mr. Warner’s letter were 
an association of booksellers, to whom the right of printing the Votes was 
farmed by his honour the Speaker; and their motives were doubtless the 
ordinary motives of publishers—the preservation of their copyright, and 
an exclusive demand for their own production; but the intimation of their 
intentions was so immediately followed by the resolution of the House of 
Commons itself in the case of Raikes, which I have already given, that 
Mr. Boyer’s labours as a parliamentary historian were completely upset. 






























! See the Index to Lords’ Journals, vols. xx.—xxxv. p. 651. 
™ T have found this curious passage of the history of our political literature—which 


has been entirely lost sight of—in a long and interesting preface prefixed by Boyer to 
his Political State for January, 1728-9. 
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When the session of 1729 had terminated, on the 14th of May, he gave 
in The Political State for that month an account of its proceedings, with 
very sparse notes of the sentiments of the members, who were described as 
“an honourable gentleman,” ‘‘a very eminent lawyer,” “two of the most 
eminent gentlemen of the long robe,” &c." In the House of Lords, during 
the same session, the order against the admission of strangers had been so 
strictly observed, that no account whatever of their speeches was published®, 
On the 16th of Nov. in the same year Abel Boyer died P, and the debates 
did not again appear in Zhe Political State with such fulness and accuracy 
as he had bestowed on them. 

When the session of 1730 was over, the new editor of The Political 
State ventured to publish one debate, and one only,—that on Foreign 
Loans, which had taken place on the 24th of Feb. The speakers were 
designated by their initials. 

In 1781, after the prorogation, the debate on the Address at the opening 
of the session was published with names at full; and in September a debate 
upon Public Offices, which had occurred in February, was published with 
the names partly blank. 

In 1732 and five following years the reports were more copious, and 
more in the manner of Boyer’s time; but their publication was never com- 
menced until after the session had closed, and consequently they came 
forth rather as history than as news. And yet this was the form in which 
they first attracted any considerable share of the public attention, when, by 
means of the Magazines, they were introduced to a wider and more ex- 
tended circulation. 

I am not able to tell the name of the gentleman by whom the debates 
were arranged for The Political State subsequently to Boyer’s death; but 
I believe that there were those among the messengers and junior officers of 
the Parliament-house who found it their interest to furnish the materials. 

I have admitted the merits of Boyer, and I can now afford to do justice 
to Gordon, the reporter for the London Magazine, who certainly managed 
to surpass our own friend Guthrie ; and though Mr. Cave was exceedingly 
anxious to obtain all the information that he could, I must confess that he 
has had more than his just share of credit attributed to him in this matter, 
for he was long outstripped in the race by the London Magazine ; and it 
was not until he had purchased the services of the high-mettled horse Sam. 
Johnson that he fairly won the cup, and the consequent popular applause. 

But I am already attracted too far onwards by the visions of our glory ; 
for there were yet some years during which we were contented to follow in 
the wake of The Political State, and I must now make a clean breast by 
a confession of our proceedings. 

It was in April, 1732, just fifteen months after the first appearance of 
the GENTLEMAN'S MAGazInE, that the London Magazine was started in 
direct rivalry of it’; closely copying our title, our plan, and each of our 
component parts. In our number for January, 1732, we had inserted the 
King’s Speech at the opening of the session, and his answers to the ad- 
dresses of both Houses. In the number for July we gave a portion of the 
debate on the King’s Speech, which we derived from The Political State. 


» Political State, vol. xxxviii. pp. 434, 435, 443, 450, 457. 

° Parliamentary History, vol. viii. p. 667. 

P See a memoir of him at the end of the Political State for that year, p. 604. 

9 The history of this and the other competitions which I have encountered during 
my career, I reserve for a distinct chapter. 
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This fresh feature of our Magazine was copied, like the rest, in the 
London Magazine for August; and, so far was it found to succeed with 
the public, that from this time both Magazines gave as much of the debates 
as they could find room for,—though for five years they continued almost 
entirely dependent for material upon what The Political State had already 
published. ‘They followed this course with advantage, because the price 
of that work continued to be eighteenpence, but both the Magazines were 
published for sixpence. It would have been wise on the part of the con- 
ductors of The Political State to have descended to combat with us on 
our own terms, for then their priority of intelligence would possibly have 
carried the day. They could not openly dispute the copyright, because the 
article itself was in reality contraband. 

Our pillage was certainly merciless. But it was done on the same 
footing as the weekly newspapers now copy from the daily journals. 
There was another pamphlet resembling The Political State, called The 
Historical Register, which was printed to serve the interests of the Sun 
Fire-office, and was distributed at a reduced price to the members of that 
association". This borrowed the debates from The Political State; and 
so did The Compleat History of Europe. ‘The practice was sanctioned by 
usage, if not by strict honesty. 

As the Magazines were professedly compilations from contemporary 
papers, they pretended to few scruples as to copyright. Our great boast * 
was to give 


More in Quantity, and greater Variety, than anp Wook of the 
Rind and Price ; 


and to fulfil this undertaking, Mr. Cave was always doing his utmost by 
means of small type and closely packed pages. In our second volume he 
got into a single page‘ a table of Government accompts which had occu- 
pied seven pages in The Political State, and that without an additional 
column for the year 1732, which Cave contrived to squeeze into the margin. 

Our avowed plan was to give the essence and substance of all our con- 
temporaries, and our motto was 


E PLURIMIS UNUM. 


We carried out this principle into the Debates. We did not give them 
quite so fully as The Political State, but we gave their best parts, and as 
fully as we could. 

At length the strength of The Political State was fairly exhausted, and 
in 1737 the debates appeared no longer in an original form in that work, but 
they began to be reported very efficiently in the London Magazine,— 
whether drawn up by Kimber, the editor", or by Gordon * (who was cer- 
tainly employed in the following year), I cannot say. 





® At 4d. to insurers, and 6d. to the public. The Historical Register was commenced 
in 1716, as a substitute for a newspaper previously printed for the same object. It was 
issued quarterly, and continued to the end of 1737, when the prohibition by the House 
of Commons of the further publication of its debates was made the occasion for 
stopping it. 

* The London Magazine made the like boast, as “containing greater Variety, and 
more in Quantity, than any Monthly Book of the same Price.”—“ As they have ser- 
vilely copy’d our Title, Plan, & Method of Printing, so they do not stick to use those 
Words ostentatiously, and falsely, which the GENTLEMAN’s MaGazine has verify’d 
from the Beginning to this Day.”—Gent. Mag. viii. 61. 

t p. 919. 

« Tsaac Kimber, who had been editor of the Morning Chronicle from Jan. 1728 to 

1 
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Cave, though as yet unable to take an independent course, was desirous 
to improve the reports all he could; as is shewn by the following notes 
preserved among his letters to Dr. (then Mr.) Birch :— 

“Sir,—As you remember the Debate, so far as to perceive the Speeches already 
printed’ are not exact, I beg the favour that you will peruse the Inclosed, and in the 
best manner your memory will serve, correct the mistaken passages, or add anything 
that is omitted. I should be very glad to have something of the Duke of N——le’s 
Speech, which would be particularly of service; and whatever trouble you shall take, 
shall be gratefully acknowledg’d by, Sir, 

“ Your obliged humble Serv‘, 
“Epw? Cave. 


«A Gentleman has Lord Bathurst’s Speech to add something to. 
“T shall be ready to wait on you tomorrow to Putney, in what manner you chuse. 
“ Friday, 15 July, 1737.” 

“ Sir,—I trouble you with y* Inclosed, because you said you could easily correct what 
is herein given for Lord Ch ld’s Speech ; I beg you will do so as soon as you can 
for me, because the month is far advanced. I will in return give you a sheet of copy 
relating to Mr. Facio, and own myself, 

« Sir, 
“ St. John’s Gate, “ Your obliged humble Serv‘, 
“21 July, 1737. “Ep: Cave. 

“P.S.—If you can dictate better than write, I’ll wait on you (unless you please to 

come to me), to be your amanuensis.” 


The former of these notes refers to the Lords’ debate on the Porteous 
riot at Edinburgh. Mr. Birch, in reply, furnished some notes of the Duke 
of Newcastle’s speech, which occupy half a column in the GENTLEMAN’S 
MaGazine for July, 1737, p. 377; and it is remarkable that this report 
was overlooked by the editor of the Parliamentary History, and is not 
inserted where it should be, in vol. ix. of that compilation, at col. 1294. 
Lord Bathurst’s speech on the same subject is also reprinted (col. 1299,) 
exactly as it appeared in the London Magazine for June, p. 292, and 
without the additions alluded to by Mr. Cave *, with which, and numerous 
corrections throughout, it appeared in the GENTLEMAN’s MaGaziye for 
July. 

The speech of the Earl of Chesterfield, mentioned in Mr. Cave’s second 
note, was one upon the Players’ Bill. It had been first published in 
Fog’s Journal, No, 5, and from thence copied into the London Magazine 
for June, 1737, p. 378. Our report was much fuller, occupying three 
entire pages in the GeNTLEMAN’S MaGazine for July; and the Political 
State was glad to take it from us in August (p. 158). But this speech 
presents another instance_of want of care in the Parliamentary History, 
which follows the imperfect copy of the London Magazine. 





May, 1732. In treating of the London Magazine hereafter, I shall have more to say 
of him. 

* Thomas Gordon, the translator of Tacitus. 

Y i.e. in the London Magazine. 

* These consist of, “ My Lords, it is a general remark among foreigners, that no 
country has better laws than England, but there is no country in which they are worse 
observed,” &e., 15 lines, p. 399; “There is a sensibility in the people,” &c., 30 lines, 
p- 400; the following short passage, relative to the fate of Judge Tresilian : “Such was 
the resentment of the nation, that in spite of all his intrigues, and notwithstanding the 
weight of court favour, which will be always found insignificant against a universal cry 
of oppression ;” and another in p. 401, col. 2, in reference to persons escaping the 
severities of the pillory: “And the criminal, instead of being detested as a sower of 
sedition, has sometimes been applauded as a kind of sufferer for liberty, or the rights of 
the people.” 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XLVI. 4A 
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Our Magazine for August, 1737, pp. 457—463, commenced with the 
entire speech of P(atri)c L(indsay), Esq., Member for the City of E(din- 
bur)gh, against the bill proposing to incapacitate and imprison Alexander 
Wilson, Esquire, the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, on account of the Por- 
teous riots; which was followed by a letter which Mr. Lindsay had written 
in defence of that speech. These were copied in The Political State for 
September, with this introduction :— 

“The following Speech and Letter of P. LIL—-y, Esq., having been asserted to 
be genuine, we should do wrong to our Readers, if we did not give them a Place in the 
Political State. Having for so many Years furnished all the Debates to others, we 
may surely be allowed to make some Reprizals; a Liberty we shall take but seldom, 
and very shortly not at all.” 

Again, in our Magazine for Oct. 1737, we were the first to publish a 
debate in the House of Lords on the same bill; on which occasion we 
remarked :— 

“As we find the single Speeches in Parliament, of which the GENTLEMAN’S MaGa- 
ZINE has had more than any other, better received than when several are thrown into 
one Argument, after the Manner of some who seldom distinguish the Speakers, we shall 
continue that Method, and venture to add here one or two in the House of Lords, which 
were perhaps as remarkable as any that happened during the long Debates in the 
Scotch Affair.” 

These were two speeches by the Duke of Argyle, and two by Lord 
Hardwicke, and it was by the Yorkes that they were supplied, through our 
friend Mr. Birch. They were copied in The Political State for November. 

At the end of the volume for 1737, we made the following remarks :— 

“ The candid Reader, who knows the Difficulty, and sometimes Danger, of publishing 
Speeches in P t, will easily conceive, that it is impossible to do it in the very Words 
of the Speakers. With regard to the major Part, we pretend only to represent the 
Sense as near as may be expected in a summary Way; and therefore, as to any little 
Expression being mistaken, which does not affect the scope of the Argument in 
general, we hope, as not being done with Design, it will be favourably overlooked.” 


If our rivals of the London Magazine were indignant at our copying 
their reports, they were still more nettled when they found themselves 
outdone by us. Early in the following year they appended this assertion 
to their advertisements :— 

“N.B.—The only valuable Part of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for the last Six 
Months, particularly above half of December, and the whole of the Supplement, in all 
280 Pages, and above a Third Part of the Volume, is stolen from the London Magazine 
of the preceding Month, which shews what the Readers of that state Collection may 
expect in the ensuing Year.”—Craftsman, No. 604, Feb. 7, 1737 (i. e. 1737-8). 

This charge we were able to retort with a statement, that ‘the London 
Magazines had actually copied or stolen (to use their own word, when not 
speaking of themselves) above a thousand pages of debates from the 
Political State without mentioning where they had them ®.” 

But our mutual bickerings and borrowings were presently hushed by a 
more authoritative expression of dissatisfaction from the higher powers. 

In April, 1738, the precipitancy of one of the newspapers in printing his 
Majestv’s answer » to an address from the Commons (relative to the depre- 
dations of the Spaniards), before the same had been duly reported from the 
chair, which in parliamentary usage was “the only way of communicating 
it to the public,” roused the indignation of Mr. Speaker Onslow, and pro- 

* Vol. viii. p. 68. 

» See this in the “ Historical Chronicle” of the Gent. Mag. for that month, p. 217. 
Its date was April 6: the debate above described took place on the 13th. 
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voked him to make a complaint to the House; and in so doing he passed 
some reflections upon the prevailing practices of the printers, which ‘ he 
had observed of late to have run into very great abuses.” It is won- 
derful with how general an echo these remarks were received in all 
quarters of the House, and even where a regard for “the liberty of the 
press” was professed. Sir William Yonge, then Secretary at War, was 
the first to answer the Speaker’s appeal :— 

“T have observed, Sir, that not only an account of what you do, but of what you 
say, is regularly printed and circulated through all parts, both of the town and country. 
At the same time, Sir, there are very often gross misrepresentations, both of the sense 
and language of gentlemen. Therefore, Sir, in my opinion it is now high time to put 
a stop to it. Not that I should be for attacking the Liberty of the Press; that is a 
point I would be as tender of as any gentleman in the House. Perhaps some gentlemen 
may, indeed, think it a hardship not to be able to find their names in print, at the 
head of a great many fine things, in the monthly Magazines: but this, Sir, can never 
prevent gentlemen from sending their speeches, if they please; it only prevents other 
gentlemen from being misrepresented.” 

Sir William Yonge concluded with a recommendation that the standing 
order against printing or publishing any of the proceedings of the House 
should be enforced, and that it should be extended to the recess as well as 
the session. 

Sir Wiiliam Windham, whilst he recommended caution in a question so 
nearly connected with the liberty of the press, was yet sensible that there 
was a necessity to put a stop to the practice of printing what were called 
the speeches of the House, on account of the misrepresentations and mon- 
strous mistakes that were committed. He was not, however, satisfied that 
such prohibition should be extended to the recess. He admitted that the 
public would think they sustained a prejudice by being deprived of all 
knowledge of what passed in the House, otherwise than by the printed 
Votes, ‘* which are very lame and imperfect :”— 

“ They have been long used to be indulged in this, and they may possibly think it a 
hardship to be deprived of it now. Nay, Sir, I must go further: I do not know but 
they may have a right to know somewhat more of the proceedings of this House than 
what appears upon your Votes; and, if I were sure that the sentiments of gentlemen 
were not misrepresented, I should be against our coming to any Resolution that could 
deprive them of a knowledge that is so necessary for their being able to judge of the 
merits of their representatives within doors.” 

This was the utmost that any member expressed in favour of publicity ; 
and even Sir W. Windham, before he sat down, admitted that he thought 
it high time that some notice should be taken of the obnoxious practice ; 
for ‘‘it had grown to such a pitch, that he remembered some time ago 
there was a public dispute in the newspapers, betwixt two printers or 
booksellers of two pamphlets, which of them contained the true copy of a 
certain hon. gentleman’s speech in this House.” 

The Right Hon. Thomas Winnington was in no manner of pain about the 
liberty of the press being in danger; and did not see why they ought to 
be less jealous of their rights and privileges than the other House was. 
Otherwise he feared it would be thought out of doors that they wanted the 
power to enforce them :— 

“ And then, Sir, what will be the consequence ? Why, Sir, you will have every word 
that is spoken here by gentlemen misrepresented by fellows who thrust themselves 
into our gallery. You will have the Speeches of this House every day printed even 
during your Session. And we shall be looked upon as the most contemptible assembly 
on the face of the earth!” 


It would be a culpable omission if Sytvanus Urpan did not here 
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remark, that Mr. Winnington was in this anticipation an exceedingly false 
prophet. However, a more eminent man, the great Mr. Pulteney (after- 
wards Earl of Bath) expressed sentiments on this point which, to modern 
apprehension, seem scarcely less absurd and unconstitutional. He said,— 


“T think no appeals should be made to the public with regard to what is said in this 
assembly ; and to print and publish the Speeches of gentlemen in this House, even 
though they were not misrepresented, looks very like making them accountable for 
what they say within.” 


It was well known, he remarked, that the House of Peers could punish 
the publication of any part of their proceedings for twenty, thirty, or forty 
years back, because it was a court of record, and, as such, its rights and 
privileges never die; and he thought a printer might be punished for pub- 
lishing the proceedings of the Commons during the recess, “ because our 
privileges as a House of Parliament exist during the whole continuance of 
parliament.” He proceeded to admit that a parliament might be called to 
account after its dissolution; and this admission he seems to have made 
chiefly to introduce an allusion to the prime minister having once, five-and- 
twenty years before, written a bitter pamphlet, entitled “‘ A Short History 
of the last Parliament,” which was dedicated to Pulteney, then Walpole’s 
coadjutor. He concluded with the following insinuations with regard to 
relations between the Government and the press :— 


“T always thought that these pamphlets containing our Debates were circulated by 
the Government’s encouragement, and at their expense ; for, till the honourable gentle- 
man who spoke last save one mentioned the Magazines in the manner he did, I have 
been still used to look on them as a ministerial project; for I imagined that, it being 
found impracticable to make the people buy and read the Gazetteer by itself, it was 
contrived so as that the writings of the other party being printed in the same pamphlet, 
it might be some invitation to the public to look into the Gazetteer ; and I dare say, 
Sir, the great run which the Magazines have had has been entirely owing to this 
stratagem. The good and the bad are printed together, and people are by that means 
drawn in to read both.” 


Last of all, Sir Robert Walpole added complaints as strongly con- 
demning the published reports as any speaker that had gone before him :— 


“T have read some Debates of this House, Sir, in which I have been made to speak 
the very reverse of what I meant. I have read others of them wherein all the wit, the 
learning, and the argument has been thrown into one side, and on the other nothing 
but what was low, mean, and ridiculous; and yet when it comes to the question, the 
Division has gone against the side which, upon the face of the Debate, had reason and 
justice to support it. So that, Sir, had I been a stranger to the proceedings, and to 
the nature of the arguments themselves, I must have thought this to have been one of 
the most contemptible assemblies on the face of the earth. What notion then, Sir, can 
the public, who have no other means of being informed of the Debates of this House, 
than what they have from these papers, entertain of the wisdom and abilities of an 
assembly, who are represented therein to carry almost every point against the strongest 
and the plainest argument and appearances.” 


He afterwards added :— 


“ As to what the hon. gentleman said, with regard to the Magazines being published 
and distributed by order, and at the expense, of the Government, I do not know if he 
was serious or not. If he was serious, he must have a very contemptible opinion of the 
understanding of those gentlemen who have the honour to serve his Majesty, if he 
imagines that they would be so weak as to propagate papers, every page almost of 
which hath a direct tendency against their own interest. If any gentleman will take 
the trouble, which I own I very seldom do, to look into one of these Magazines, he will 
find four pages wrote against the Government for one that is in its favour; and 
generally the subject is of such a nature, as would be severely punished under any 
other government than our own.” 
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All this was true; but at the same time the speaker was evading the 
whole truth. The Government and its friends did not communicate di- 
rectly with the Magazines, which were not of their party; but they made 
communications, when they thought proper, to the Daily Gazetteer, or 
some other newspaper, from whence such semi-official intelligence was 
copied into the various other journals. 

After the expression of these strange and unconstitutional opinions (as 
they now appear to us) the House of Commons came to the following 
resolution :— 

“That it is an high indignity to, and a notorious breach of the Privilege of, this 
House, for any News-Writer in Letters, or other Papers, (as Minutes, or under any 
other denomination,) or for any printer or publisher of any printed Newspaper of any 
denomination, to presume to insert in the said Letters or Papers, or to give therein any 
Account of the Debates, or other Proceedings of this House, or any Committee thereof, 
as well during the recess, as the sitting of Parliament, and that this House will proceed 
with the utmost severity against such offenders.” 


Such was the resolution which in April, 1738, the House of Commons 
passed unanimously! But before the end of that year their debates were 
published more completely than ever. This was done by the Magazines: 
but how they managed to accomplish their object, in defiance of the 
injunctions of the House, I must now reserve to tell in another portion of 
my narrative. 





TENBY AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD». 


In a recent Number we took the opportunity of the publication of a new 
Guide-book to Chester to give our readers some account of the antiquities 
of that interesting old city. Ina similar manner we hope, from time to 
time, to take opportunities to remind them of the many objects of interest 
with which our own country abounds, and to shew them that it is not 
necessary always to go abroad in search of objects worthy of their attention. 
It is too often the case that Englishmen travel abroad year after year to 
view the historical monuments of other countries, while they are in entire 
ignorance of those which they have left at home. 

The architecture of South Pembrokeshire is very peculiar and remarkable, 
and may be carefully studied with advantage: although primitive, and often 
rude, it is manly and grand in its effect, even when the buildings are really 
small, as is generally the case. It is admirably adapted to the materials, 
the climate, and the situation. The chief material is a hard limestone, 
which it is almost impossible to carve or work into mouldings; and slate is 
abundant ; wood is scarce, and must always have been so. To meet these 
difficulties, the churches are almost invariably built upon a cruciform plan, 
with stone vaults of the most simple construction, pointed, but without any 
attempt at groining, or ribs, except in a few instances. This kind of 
vaulting is found also in Jersey and Guernsey, and in some parts of France, 
especially in the west and south-west. It appears to be dictated by the 
material, and it does not necessarily follow that one has copied from the 
other. It does not occur in Flanders, although the inhabitants of Pembroke- 
shire, the ‘‘little England beyond Wales,” are said to be of Flemish origin, 
and it is the fashion to call this provincial style Flemish architecture. In 


* “A Guide to the Town of Tenby and its Neighbourhood.” (12mo. Tenby: 
Mason. 1856.) 
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France, it clearly belongs originally to the eleventh century, as at St. Savin, 
where the paintings on the walls remain to shew the date; but so simple 
and convenient a style probably continued to be used at all periods. 
In Pembrokeshire there appears no reason to suppose that these churches 
are earlier than the end of the twelfth century, and to that great building 
period the original parts of nearly every church belong. The walls are 
necessarily thick and massive, to carry these heavy stone vaults: this is 
not in itself a proof of their being of the Norman period; but when there 
is any carved work, or detail of any kind, it is generally Norman, and 
almost every church has a Norman font of a particular type, clearly be- 
longing to about the year 1200, which at least indicates that there was 
a church there at that time. These pointed vaults conveniently carry the 
stone slabs or slates of the roof without the need of timber; the eaves are 
overhanging, to throw off the quantity of water which falls, without the 
possibility of having gutters filled up. On the point of the gable is fre- 
quently a massive stone cross, with a circle pierced, of the usual Norman 
character. 

At the west end, or more frequently, perhaps, on one side of each of 
these churches, stands a tall square tower, of very plain work, without 
buttresses, and slightly battering from the base upwards, surmounted by a 
parapet, usually a battlement, carried upon a row of simple corbels; not 
exactly what is usually called a corbel-table, because there are no small 
arches between the corbels, which stand nearly close together. Within 
there is generally a vault over the ground-floor, (which often forms one 
of the transepts,) and frequently two other vaults; one between the ring- 
ing-chamber and the bells, the other at the top, carrying a solid stone 
roof with several gutters, and plain short gurgcyles in each face of the 
tower. Many of these towers are of the same age as the churches, and 
some were originally lofty; others were low, and have had a belfry-story 
added. That of Castle-Martin had originally a saddle-back roof, as shewn 
by the difference of masonry, a square belfry-story having been built upon 
it. Some are entirely of the fifteenth century, built in such careful imita- 
tion of the earlier examples, that it requires some study to distinguish 
them. This is the case at Lamphey and at Gumfreston. 

The arches of these churches are usually pointed, but extremely rude 
and rough—merely holes cut through the wall, as through a rock, without 
any attempt at a moulding, or an impost, or even a chamfer. The most 
probable explanation of this is, that the original Norman arches were very 
small, little more than doorways, as the Norman chancel-arch frequently 
was; these small openings being found inconvenient, they were afterwards 
enlarged by cutting the present rude arches through the massive Norman 
walls of hard limestone, which hardly admitted of any degree of finish or 
ornament. What makes this explanation the more probable is, that in 
some instances, where the nave has been rebuilt in the fifteenth century, as 
in Carew Church, the pillars and arches are of the usual form and propor- 
tions, and very fairly worked, although plain. It is hardly possible to 
imagine that such mere holes in the wall as the arches in the nave of 
Manorbeer Church could have been really built at the same time as those 
at Carew, a few miles distant: it is far-more probable that aisles were 
added in the thirteenth century, outside the Norman walls, and these 
openings pierced through them; the north aisle was afterwards made of 
double the width, by rebuilding the outer wall, but still without disturbing 
the inner wall, which carried the stone vault. 
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In the churchyards of many of these churches there is a mortuary chapel, 
with a crypt under it, to receive the bones dug up in the churchyard. This 
is an ancient custom, more commonly found in Brittany, where so many 
old customs are preserved, than in other countries, and affords another 
instance of the close resemblance between the inhabitants of Brittany and 
Wales. A similar custom may occasionally be found in England, but more 
commonly there is a small crypt under a part of one of the aisles of the 
church, as at Ripon, where such a crypt is still used for this purpose. It is 
probable that the quantity of bones in the crypt of the church of St. Ursula 
at Cologne were brought from a neighbouring cemetery, and that it is 
modern superstition only which has converted them into the bones of the 
eleven thousand virgins ! 

It has been mentioned that the churches of Pembrokeshire are almost 
invariably cruciform in plan; and as the arches both to the chancel and the 
transepts were very small, and 
they were originally built with- 
out any aisles, the people in 
the transepts were inconveni- 
ently shut out from the rest 
of the church, and would have 
had no chance of seeing the 
altar, but for the ingenious 
contrivances called ‘* squints,”’ 
which are another peculiar fea- 
ture of this district, found in 
almost every church. These 
consist of oblique openings 
from the transepts towards 
the altar, across the angle 
formed by the walls of the 
chancel and transept, with a at, Se ee 
low external wall and a lean-to 
roof of a triangular shape just filling up the angle; the outer wall is usually 
about four or five feet high, and the point of the roof about seven. Within, 
these openings frequently form an actual passage from the transept to the 
chancel, about two feet wide, and there is sometimes a small window in this 
passage. A similar arrangement may be found occasionally in other parts 
of England», but nowhere so systematically carried out, or so general, as in 
Pembrokeshire. 

This simple arrangement practically does away with the objection com- 
monly urged against the cruciform plan for churches, and might easily, and 
with advantage, be carried out elsewhere. We cannot help admiring the 
good sense of the medizeval arch:tects of Pembrokeshire and the neighbour- 
ing districts, in making such good use of the materials within their reach. 
With such materials and such a climate, it would be hardly possible to 
build churches on any plan more economical, more durable, or better suited 








> See Archeological Journal, vol. iii. pp. 299—308.—Perhaps the most perfect de- 
velopment of the Squint occurs in Minster Lovell Church, Oxfordshire, where it is not 
merely a common passage, just high enough and wide enough for a man to pass 
through, as in Pembrokeshire, but a lofty arch, placed diagonally, forming a sort of 
flying buttress to the tower. Working drawings of this church were published a few 
years since by Mr. Prichard, the architect who now so ably conducts the restoration of 
Llandaff Cathedral. 
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for their purpose: neither wind nor rain could seriously injure them,—as 
the result has proved. 

We are sorry to be obliged to add, that many of these interesting old 
churches have been recently restored by London architects, entirely igno- 
rant of the peculiar character of the country; consequently some of these 
restorations, though very well intended, and looking exceedingly pretty upon 
paper, are entirely inconsistent with the plain, massive, solid style required 
by the hard stone, and to resist the tempestuous winds and the torrents of 
rain to which this south-west angle of the country is continually subjected. 
If overhanging eaves are preserved, they consist of deal boards covered 
with thin blue slate, looking very much like the coverings of those ‘‘ Swiss 
cottages”’ with which the suburbs of London are studded, and in designing 
which some of our “church architects’”’ acquired their taste for prettiness. 
On the point of a gable, in one instance, we find a cross restored; but in 
place of the massive stone one of former ages, we have one of paltry, thin, 
Brummagem iron-work, In another instance, there happens to be a very 
beautiful Decorated chancel, rebuilt by Bishop Gower, the great architect 
of the county, of sandstone brought from some distance ; this has a very 
rich cornice of ball-flowers and four-leaved flowers alternate, and the side 
windows have elegant tracery. This beautiful chancel, the only piece of 
rich work in the district, had long been shamefully neglected—the east 
window destroyed, and the side windows walled up. A subscription was 
recently raised, at the suggestion of the Cambrian Archeological Associa- 
tion, to restore it, and it was put into the merciless hands of a modern 
London architect, who appears never to have taken the trouble to go and 
look at it, but sent down new designs for a tolerable east window, not 
very consistent with the side windows, and a new roof of the Suffolk type, 
high pitched and open to the ridge—of course very well suited to be covered 
with thatch, according to the Suffolk fashion,—the principals carried upon 
shafts and corbels neatly carved—very well in their way, only entirely out 
of place: the corbels had to be inserted in the walls, and the beautiful 
stone cornice to be cut through in every instance, to admit these slender 
wooden shafts. Ifthe Londoner could have spared time to look at the 
neighbouring churches, he would have seen that the fashion of the county, 
where stone vaults were not used, was to take the Somersetshire cradle-roof, 
or a canted roof, which does not require corbels or shafts, and would have 
left the beautiful cornice untouched. There is not the shadow of a doubt 
that such a roof had been used originally, and any real restoration would 
have replaced it ; but then it would not have been such dandy Gothic, though 
it would have been far less expensive, and would have allowed the side 
windows to be re-opened, instead of remaining still walled up. This new 
roof also affords an amusing contrast between old work and new: the 
original Norman wall still remains between the nave and chancel, with a 
rude arch pierced through it, as usual; the wall is of course very thick, but 
our modern architect has no idea of making his new coping fit the old 
wall, and has accordingly only covered the eastern part of it, leaving the 
western half of the old rough wall entirely uncovered, to receive all the rain 
that falls: fortunately there are no frosts in Pembrokeshire, or the wall 
would inevitably be split before next April. This is a fair sample of the 
careful manner in which some London architects restore country churches. A 
still worse case is being perpetrated at this time in the neighbouring church 
of Castle-Martin, where the new vestry and heating apparatus have been 
built right against a Norman arch of the chancel aisle, merely because it 
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had previously been blocked up, and the architect had never seen it. The 
two Norman aisles of the church had both been destroyed, and the arches 
walled up, and the restorer leaves them still walled up. 

It is, however, only doing justice to the architects to state that some 
of the restorations are very carefully and well done, when they have not at- 
tempted to do too much—the usual fault of modern restorers—but have had 
the good sense and good taste to endeavour to make the church as nearly 
as possible what it was originally. This is especially the case at Bosherston, 





PLAN OF BOSHERSTON CHURCH,—(a, The Squint.) 


which might pass for having been merely repaired where necessary. It 
must be acknowledged, also, that those churches which have not been re- 
stored are in a shamefully neglected state; every ancient window destroyed, 
either by walling it up, or by enlarging the opening, and inserting a staring 
modern sash-window, so that it is really difficult to tell what the original 
windows of the district were. It appears however, from the ruins of 
the castles, and a few that have escaped in the churches, that their form 
was the trefoil-headed lancet. 

The interiors also are choked up with a formidable array of sleeping- 
boxes and “ scaffoldys,” such as our grandmothers delighted in: these are 
all cleared away, and low open seats substituted, in those churches which 
have been restored. There does not appear, however, to be any good 
reason for destroying the ancient stone bench round the walls of the 
churches, which was the universal practice of this district, as of many 
others. These stone benches are, in fact, part of the original furniture of 
the churches when they were built, when it was the custom to strew the 
central part with rushes, The open wooden benches, with backs and stand- 
ards, were not commonly used much before the end of the fifteenth century, 
and are most usually of the time of Henry VIII. It would be easy to place 
boards on the top of the stone benches, and the other seats might be so 
arranged as to retain these in use. Modern architects seem to have a 
spite against the old stone benches, frequently destroying them even in 
the porches, where they cannot possibly do any harm, or be in the way, and 
are often convenient. 

It is time that we turned our attention to the town of Tenby and the 
Guide-book which we have placed at the head of our article. We have 
rarely met with a book of its class so much to our taste; it is sensible, 
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practical, useful, and almost entirely free from the bombastic nonsense 
which usually constitutes the staple of a local guide-book. In the present 
instance much real information is given in a simple, unaffected manner, and 
while the archeologist finds all that he can reasonably expect, the geolo- 
gist, or the botanist, or the conchologist will also find indications of the 
objects of his search. We cannot do better than let the book speak for 


itself by a few extracts :— 


“Tenby may justly claim pre-eminence 
as a bathing-place of great and increasing 
celebrity ; its geographical position, varied 
natural and artificial advantages, genial 
climate, and mild winters, the strength 
and clearness of the sea-water, the firm- 
ness and extent of the sands, the purity 
of the air, and its freedom from smoke, 
combine to render a sojourn among its 
beauties interesting to the lover of nature, 
and peculiarly beneficial to the invalid. 
From the peculiarity of its situation, 
placed as it is on a rocky promontory 
considerably elevated above the level of 
the sea, and being partially surrounded 
by high lands, which afford protection 
and screen it from any obnoxious winds 
which occasionally, though rarely, prevail 
during the autumnal and winter months, 
it enjoys purity of air, without hurtful ex- 
posure to cold. 

“The climate of Tenby, though humid 
during the months of February and No- 
vember, is, for the greater portion of the 
year, dry, warm, and yet bracing, the 
average temperature being about 50° of 
Fahrenheit. Extreme cold is seldom ex- 
perienced, and snow rarely lies upon the 
ground.” 

“The country around Tenby affords ex- 
cellent opportunities for the geologist, 
botanist, and antiquary; and the facili- 
ties for making short marine excursions, 
during the summer months, all tend to 
the re-establishment of lost health, and 
to delight and amuse both the pleasure- 
seeker and the invalid, during the fine 
months of June, July, August, September, 
and October. 


“Sir James Clark mentions, in his work 
on the ‘Influence of Climate in the pro- 
duction of Consumption,’ that ‘a cold, 
damp, and variable climate gives the pre- 
disposition to the disease.’ Tenby then, 
from its position, temperature, facilities 
for exercise in the open air and on the 
sea, cannot be an improper place of resi- 
dence for those with tender lungs. In- 
deed, invalids of all kinds will find bene- 
fit from a temporary, if not a permanent, 
residence in this little watering-place.”— 
(pp. 5—7. 

“So mild is the climate of South Pem- 
brokeshire that in some parts—as, for in- 
stance, in the inclosed ground at Stack- 
pole Court—there is almost a tropical 
vegetation, and plants thrive in the open 
air which would require the protection 
of a greenhouse in most other parts of 
England. 

“ The following table gives the result of 
a careful analysis of the temperature of 
Milford Haven, kept by Sir Thomas Pasley, 
at the Dockyard, and which, lying exposed 
to the breezes from the Atlantic on the 
west, and the keen winds from the Presely 
mountains on the north, is by no means 
the warmest locality in the district :— 


Mean of Maximum and Minimum, 1850-53. 


Years. Maximum. 
1850 ... 5570s 
1851 55°90 
1852 .... 56°40 
1853 .... 53°22 


Means 55°30 
Difference between Mean Summer and Winter 
16°77 


Mean total rain of four years 32°761.””—(p. 80.) 


If this analysis is to be trusted, and we have no reason to mistrust it, 


the climate is nearly as mild and as equable as that of Madeira; and now 
that this favoured district is thrown open to invalids by means of the South 
Wales Railway, we can hardly doubt that many will be glad to avail them- 


selves of it :— 


“ Tenby stands on the southern edge of 
the Pembrokeshire coal-field, upon the 
carboniferous and shale beds of the moun- 
tain limestone, here much broken and con- 
torted, and dipping locally southwards at 
a very high angle. The town is situated 
upon the western side of the bay of Car- 
marthen, a little to the north and east of, 
and protected by, the island of Caldy, and 


the high land of Penally. It is built upon 
the point and north-eastern margin of a 
rocky peninsula, rising nearly 100 feet 
above the level of the sea, and is about 
1,100 yards long by 650 broad. This 
margin is concave, and includes within its 
cliffs the small bay of Tenby, which is 
further sheltered from the open sea by a 
rocky projection connected with the main 
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by a low and narrow neck of 
land, crowned with the ruined works of 
the ancient castle, beneath which is the 
rocky islet of St. Catherine. The sands, 
which have been so much admired, and 
for which Tenby is so justly celebrated, 
skirt the bay, but are more extensive on 
the southern than the northern side. 
“The town was originally fortified ; 
upon its south-west side the walls, mural 
towers, and a gate, remain tolerably per- 
fect ; on the opposite sides, the sea and 
the cliffs rendered much assistance from 
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art unnecessary, and the walls were, there- 
fore, proportionably low. The north gate, 
which formerly occupied a part of the site 
of the White Lion Hotel, is commended 
by Leland as the most perfect and beauti- 
ful gate of the town. A strong and lofty 
wall, extending in a south-westerly direc- 
tion, connected this gateway with the 
tower at the north-western angle. The 
line from this tower, turning off at a right 
angle, and then running onward in a 
straight line, terminates at the South 
Sands, The second tower in the south- 


TOWER, SOUTH PARADE, 


west wall, like the first, is divided into 
two apartments, each roofed with stone. 
The battlements of both are supported by 
corbels. The south-west gate is near the 
centre of this line, in a large semicircular 
tower or bastion. The bulk is out of all 
proportion to the elevation. There is no 
appearance of its ever having been roofed. 
Its military character is now much injured 
by the battlements having been walled up, 
that a narrow apartment made in the 
wall, running round the whole, and used 
at present as a magazine, might be roofed. 
This gate was entered by a circular arch, 
defended by a portcullis. Another gate, 
of great strength, in the same tower, was 
to be forced before an enemy could enter 
the town. The area of this tower may be 
described as part of a circle. The second 
gate is in the straight wall, which inter- 
sects it. The lower part of the tower is 
supported by pointed arches, although the 
two gates are semicircular. The path 
along the summit of the walls was for- 


merly entire, from the northern extremity 
of the fortifications to the sea. It is sup- 
ported at irregular distances by pointed 
arches. A small semicircular tower stands 
at a short distance from the south-west 
gate. Within a few yards of this tower 
a stone is inserted in the wall, inscribed, 
* A° 1588 E R 30,’ alluding to the repairs 
in the thirtieth year of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign. The next tower is square. All the 
rest are circular or semicircular, with the 
exception of the small turret at the south- 
eastern extremity. Another small semi- 
circular tower, and the square turret just 
alluded to, terminate the line of fortifi- 
cations in this direction. This turret is 
situated on a limestone rock, much shat- 
tered by the violence of the waves. In its 
form it bears a particular resemblance to 
the more ancient Flemish towers attached 
to the churches. From this point to the 
eastern gate the fortifications were carried 
in a lower and weaker line along the edge 
of the cliff, and adapted to all its irregu- 
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SOUTH-WEST GATEWAY, 


larities. Very little of the wall remains, 


small and circular, having an appearance 
and only two of the turrets. These are 


of great antiquity.”—(pp. 7—11.) 
This large round tower with several arches in the outer circumference, all 
leading to the one gate into the town, is a remarkable and very unusual 


feature in the fortifications. The rubbish with which it is encumbered 
should be cleared away, and the modern roof removed. The “ apartment 


made in the wall, running round the whole,” appears to be the original 
covered way under the alure, affording space for a second row of archers, 
for whom loopholes are duly provided, so that if those on the top behind 
the parapet did not find themselves sufficiently protected, those in the 


covered way could still carry on the defence. There is a similar arrange- 
ment for a second row of archers under shelter, along the whole of the walls 
of the town. The arches which carried the alure have unfortunately been 
destroyed in most parts, but enough remains to shew the plan and arrange- 
ment for the defendants. Anarcher was stationed under each arch, stand- 
ing upon a wooden platform or gallery, of which the put-log holes only 
now remain. These archers would be in perfect security even after those on 
the top had been compelled to retire, perhaps, by the wooden towers of 
the assailants being brought too near, and overtopping the walls. 

We venture to suggest for the amusement of the visitors to Tenby, that 
an archery meeting should be held there, and in the place of the usual tar- 
gets, one of these old towers and a part of the wall should be attacked and 
defended in medizval style ;—the ladies of course being placed in security 
behind the battlements and in the covered way,—the gentlemen being the 
assailants. The same arrangement of a covered way in the thickness of the 
wall under the alure occurs in some of the castles in the neighbourhood. 


“GUMFRESTON AND St. FLORENCE.— 
The road is the same as that already de- 
scribed to Scotsborough, on reaching the 
lane to which, the tourist must proceed 
straight towards the Causeway Mill. On 
the bridge which crosses this stream, 
though nearly two miles from the sea, 


samphire (Crithmum maritimum) is found 
growing. The banks of the stream are 
gay with the beautiful blossoms of the 
purple loosestrife (Zythrum Salicaria) and 
the great willow-herb (Zpilobium hirsu- 
tum), while the marsh-marigold (Caltha 
palustris) brightens the Marsh with its 
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large golden flowers. The hill here rises 
abruptly, and the road continues to ascend 
till it reaches Gumfreston Church, which 
lies in a slight hollow, distant about two 
miles from Tenby. It is one of those 
picturesque and simple, yet architecturally 
curious, churches with which the county 
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of Pembroke abounds. Situated in a quiet 
nook, retiring from the northern side of 
the long valley which is bounded on the 
south by the hill of the Ridgeway, and 
on the opposite side by the high land 
stretching from Tenby towards Carew, 
the church of Gumfreston lies imbedded 
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GUMFRESTON CHURCH, 


amidst trees, and almost hidden from the 
prying observation of man. The church 
consists of a nave and chancel, with a 
tower standing at the junction of the two 
on the northern side, and a small mortuary 
chapel opposite to it on the south. The 
chancel and chapel may be designated as 
Early Decorated, and the rest of the edi- 
Jice as partly of Late, partly of Full, Per- 
pendicular character. At the west end of 
the nave is the only entrance into the 
church, under a porch of Early Perpendi- 
cular curves in its archway; and at the 
right-hand corner occurs the stoup for 
holy water, an octagonal font, let into the 
main wall of the church, and partly pro- 
jecting into the porch. A stone bench 
runs along each wall. The chancel has 
had its eastern window altered, so as to 
lose all architectural character, but it is 
remarkable for a Decorated piscina of 
beautiful proportions, with a four-lobed 
basin on the southern side. Within this 


piscina, and over the drain, still stands, 
and has stood from time immemorial, the 
Sancte Bell, intended for the hand, eight 
inches high, of good bronze metal, though 
now cracked, and of plain workmanship, 
without any ornament or design. The 
tower consists of five stories, including 
the lower one, or chapel. It is 60 feet 
high to the top of the battlements, above 
20 feet square at the base, diminishing to 
about 14 feet square at the top. A grace- 
ful mantle of ivy now covers all the 
western and southern sides. This tower 
may be considered a fair type of those 
which abound in Pembrokeshire, and does 
not appear older than the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Such towers very probably served 
as places of security as well as beacons, 
and they now form the most striking 
characteristics of the ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture of this part of the Principality.”— 
(pp. 483—46.) 


We must frankly confess that the “ Early Perpendicular curves,” and 
the other characteristics, ‘“ partly of Late, partly of Full Perpendicular 
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character,”’ are too deep for us, and appear to be mere fancy. The church 
appears to us one of the usual type of the ‘district, probably of about the 
year 1200, with a tower added, or rebuilt, in the fifteenth century. We 
see no reason for calling the stoup a font; it is merely a plain stone basin 
let into the wall, and rather larger than usual: there is no ground to 
suppose that there is a drain to it, or that it was ever used for baptismal 
purposes ; whereas the baptistery, a small semicircular projection from the 
north wall of the nave, just large enough for the font to stand in, is a very 
remarkable and curious feature, and should certainly have been mentioned. 


“ Contiguous to the churchyard are 
three pools of clear water, possessing im- 
portant medicinal properties: the lower 
one impregnated with sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, similar to the Harrogate waters; the 
second containing, by a recent analysis 
made by the late Dr. Golding Bird, proto- 
carbonate of iron, with oxide, as at Ton- 
bridge Wells; the third as pure water for 
drinking and domestic purposes as can be 
found in the neighbourhood. 

“The road here recommences its upward 
course, till it leads to the summit of Wed- 
lock-hill. In a field to the right of the 
road are the remains of an ancient beacon. 
The view from this eminence is beautiful 
and extensive, comprehending the whole of 
Tenby Bay, with its encircling shores and 
islands, the Bristol Channel, and the Devon 
and Somerset coasts seaward; while, land- 
ward, lies the pretty valley of St. Florence, 
with its grey church-tower, and its farm- 
houses and cottages dotted among the 
trees. This village, one of the earliest 
Flemish settlements on this line of the 
coast, known formerly by the British name 


of Tregyor, clusters round its grey and 
venerable church in the hollow of a well- 
wooded and picturesque valley, on the 
north side of the road between Tenby and 
Pembroke, and distant from the former 
above three miles. Fenton says, ‘the Earls 
of Pembroke had a park here, walled, 
whose inclosure may still be traced.’ The 
church consists of chancel and nave, with 
north and south transepts: it is therefore 
cruciform ; and at the extremity of the 
south transept rises the lofty tower, cor- 
responding architecturally with those of 
the district, and containing four finely- 
toned bells. The chancel and south tran- 
sept are vaulted, and the whole structure 
is in good repair, and well worthy the at- 
tention of the antiquary. There are still 
standing, in different quarters of the vil- 
lage, several arched doorways and Flemish 
round chimneys, in a state of excellent 
preservation. Turning towards the west, 
the ruins of Carew Castle are seen ; and, 
in the distance, the blue line of hills is 
broken by the shining waters of Milford 
Haven.”—(pp. 46, 47 5 


We should like to know the authority for calling these buildings Flemish, 


as we have no recollection of anything resembling them in Flanders, which 
is a flat country, where the most common building-material is brick. On 
the other hand, the granite districts of Brittany have buildings of a very 
similar character, and it appears to us more probable that the Welsh brought 
the style over from Brittany, than the Flemings from Flanders. 

For an account of the Submerged Forests, and particulars respecting 
Ornithology, Conchology, and Botany, we must refer our readers to the 
Guide-book, our extracts from which have already exceeded all reasonable 
limits; but the peculiar interest of the locality will, we trust, be found a 
sufficient excuse. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON ®, 


A setTer work—if he could have written a better one—would hardly 
have been so satisfactory to us as this “ Life of George Washington,” by Mr. 
Washington Irving. The memory of America’s most illustrious citizen has 
a sort of claim to such services as the pen of the most popular of her writers 
can give to it. The monument to a great man, directing great events, should 
be constructed by the hand of an accomplished artist, that it may do justice 
to him, and not disturb—by coarseness either in design or workmanship— 
the sentiment of those who come in admiration and in love to look upon it. 
In these respects, it is enough for us to say that Mr. Washington Irving’s 
labours, as far as they have yet been made public, are alike worthy of him- 
self and of the hero he commemorates. 

Mr. Irving traces the genealogy of the Washington family up to the cen- 
tury immediately after the Conquest, when it was possessed of estates and 
manorial rights which were exclusively enjoyed by those who had come 
over with the Norman, or fought under him, and by their descendants. The 
branch from which George Washington descended had emigrated to Vir- 
ginia in the year 1657, and had purchased land in the county of Westmore- 
land ; where—‘ in the homestead on Bridge’s Creek”—on the 22nd of 
February, 1732, George himself was born. Amidst a cluster of fig-trees, 
flowers, and vines, a stone with an inscription on it marks the spot where 
his father’s house stood. The place is still rich in grand and beautiful 
scenery, and commands an extensive view of the majestic Potomac and the 
Maryland shore. It was a circumstance favourable to the boy’s develop- 
ment, that his early years were spent in a locality so noble. But this was 
not by any means the greatest of his good fortune. The guardian of his 
childhood was “ fit mother of such a son,”—one of those superior women 
whose own high qualities are hardly ever known, except as they are trans- 
fused into the very nature of their children, and manifest themselves in 
them. From this mother, Washington inherited his virtues; and it was her 
happiness, in return, to receive from him—when his grateful country hailed 
him as her saviour—to the full as much respect, and deference, and love 
as ever had been rendered by the infant boy. 

The colonial schools at that time were far from being good. All the 
instruction Washington gained from them was gained between his eleventh 
and his fifteenth year, and was certainly a much fitter preparation for the 
counting-house of a merchant than for the council-chamber or the camp. 
But many of the moral dispositions by which he was the best qualified for 
the arduous parts he acted afterwards, were just as vigorous in those school- 
boy-days as when he guided the armies of his countrymen to victory, or 
presided in the councils of the new republic. Along with the same agility 
and strength of body, there was the same dignity of manner, the same in- 
flexible adherence to the truth, the same stern love of justice, the same 
steady courage, and the same cautious, yet unconquerable, persistency in 
any purpose which he had once deliberately chosen as his own. It was the 
natural consequence of these qualities that he inspired the companions of 
his boyhood with the same confidence—the same feeling to which scarcely 
any word but reverence does justice—that was, in a subsequent day, the 
common sentiment towards him of every colonist whose heart was in the 
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national cause. So well, indeed, was he appreciated by his schoolmates, 
that, as Mr. Irving tells us, ‘ he was referred to as an umpire in their dis- 
putes, and his decisions were never reversed. As he had formerly been 
military chieftain, he was now legislator of the school; thus displaying in 
boyhood a type of the future man.” 

The occupations of his youth appear to have been directed by a natural 
bias into preparation for the duties of his subsequent career. As early as 
his sixteenth year, as surveyor to his friend Lord Fairfax—and soon after- 
wards as public surveyor—he engaged in modes of life the best of all fitted 
to ripen his intelligence and courage, to quicken his invention in ex- 
pedients, and to harden his already powerful and manly frame. His first 
excursion into the wilderness was undertaken in this employment; and in 
letters and a journal, written at the time, he has left graphic pictures of the 
wild and strange adventures,—the delightful roaming over spurs of the 
Alleghanies, and through the magnificent forests on the beautiful banks of 
the Shevandoah ;—the nightly bivouac under the open sky, where, on a 
forked stick for a spit, he cooked his own meal of game that he had killed 
upon the way, and found a bear-skin couch before the fire a luxurious rest- 
ing-place ;—the interviews with savage Indians, and somewhat less civil- 
ized squatters ;—the swollen rivers crossed in canoes, the weary rides along 
abominable roads, and all the ‘‘ moving accidents by flood and field,” com- 
mon to the hunter’s and backwoodsman’s life,—which happened to him in 
this brief exciting expedition. But not thus, nor in the athletic exercises 
and the field-sports that he loved, were all his days spent during the sur- 
veyorship of three years. ‘On a green knoll, overshadowed by trees, was 
a long stone building, one story in height, with dormer windows, two 
wooden belfries, chimneys studded with swallow and martin coops, and a 
roof sloping down, in the old Virginia fashion, into low projecting eaves that 
formed a verandah the whole length of the house ;” and here—in this pic- 
turesque outlying settlement belonging to Lord Fairfax— Washington. was 
a welcome, favourite guest, learning much from his Lordship’s conversation 
of the memorable scenes and men of Europe, and studying diligently the 
few good books which found a place amongst the horses, dogs, and Indians, 
half-breeds and leathern-clad woodsmen, congregated always in this sylvan 
hunting-seat. 

As an officer of the militia of his native state, Washington entered, at 
the age of nineteen, on his true vocation. In this first apprenticeship to 
war he continued seven years. Before it closed he had become com- 
mander-in-chief of all the forces of the colony. But he had also—and it 
was a far more important acquisition than that of any colonial rank—be- 
come experienced in that difficult art, in which he was afterwards so much 
distinguished, of carrying on a constant struggle with immeasurable odds 
against him; making the most of insufficient, ill-equipped, undisciplined 
troops ; and manifesting all the resources of his rare ability—undismayed, 
amidst the most untoward circumstances, in the thickest press of danger, 
and the darkest horrors of defeat. It was, indeed, with the reverses and 
mishaps of war that his early military life was made the most familiar. 
But there can be little doubt that many of the worst disasters of the British 
armies, in their conflicts with the French and Indians, might have been 
avoided, if his counsels had been listened to or his plans had been em- 
braced. One memorable instance may be referred to in support of this 
assertion, since it is matter now of history that the defeat and death of 
Braddock, and the dreadful slaughter that attended it, were direct conse- 
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quences of a disregard of precautions Washington had urged until his 
urgency became offensive to the General; and it may be added, as a fact as 
certain, that it was mainly owing to the courage and the energy of Wash- 
ington, that any remnant of our countrymen were saved from the merciless 
havoc of that awful day. It is evident, too, that if the decided measures 
he advised had not been thwarted and obstructed by the miserable spite of 
a mean and stupid governor, the appalling tragedies which were enacted by 
the Indians in the lonely homes of the settlers on the frontiers of the state 
—tragedies in which farms were laid waste, houses spoiled and burned, 
and families slain and scalped—might have been at once arrested by a 
strong hand; since it was, at last, by the adoption of those very measures 
that an end was put to the aggressions, and the outlying homesteads were 
protected from the terrible visitations of the tomahawk and brand. So 
well, indeed, had the young commander borne himself under these long- 
continued evils, of misfortune, and disfavour, and defeat, that he had won 
the admiration of all classes in his native state, and was referred to, in a 
service held to implore Divine assistance to the Virginian arms, as “‘ that 
heroie youth, Colonel Washington, whom, I cannot but hope, Providence has 
hitherto preserved in so signal a manner for some important service to his 
country.” 

The reader scarcely needs to be informed that Mr. Irving’s account of 
this earlier portion of the life of Washington is admirably well told. The 
style, of course, has all the sweetness and simplicity which belong to every- 
thing that comes from Mr. Irving’s pen. But that orderly arrangement of 
materials by which various and complicated, and very frequently contem- 
poraneous operations, under different commanders and in distant places, 
are described without confusion and without disturbance to the conti- 
nuity of narrative, is a higher and less confidently looked-for merit in the 
workmanship of these volumes. Washington himself is never long or con- 
sciously lost sight of; yet, while the prominence of that central figure is 
never sacrificed, a multitude of interesting scenes of battles, sieges, skir- 
mishes, advances, and retreats—each in itself well and boldly drawn—are 
grouped around it, to the great advantage of the composition, Often as the 
main events of that protracted war have been related, a fresh and animated 
aspect is imparted to the representation, which makes it equal in attrac- 
tion to the record of achievements and reverses newly coming to us from 
some neighbouring battle-field. Especially is this. the case in the account 
of the victory and death of Wolfe, upon the heights of Abraham,—a noble 
and affecting theme, which poets, painters, and historians have delighted 
to commemorate, but which has never been commemorated more worthily 
than in Mr. Irving’s eloquent pages. 

As soon as the security of Virginia was restored, Washington gave up 
his military commission, and took to himself, instead, a bride, whom he 
had found time, in sunnier interspaces of his busy days, to woo and win, 
The family home was set up at Mount Vernon; and there, at once, and 
apparently without an effort, Washington’s attention was transferred from 
the sterner duties he had been engaged in to the peaceful cares and labours 
of a planter’s life. From the age of twenty-seven to that of forty-three— 
a long interval, in which the prime of manhood was comprised—he lived 
contentedly and happily in this retirement; carrying out in all his personal 
habits, and in all his agricultural occupations, the punctuality, and method, 
and exactness, of which he had been taught the value by his military train- 
ing. His manner of life at this time, and the unconscious preparation he 
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was making for the great occasions of his subsequent career, were indeed 
precisely those which our own immortal poet has so happily described. 
Like Milton, he was— 

“up and stirring in winter often, ere the sound of any bell awoke men to labour or 
to devotion ; in summer as oft with the bird that first rouses, or not much tardier, to 
read good authors, till the attention be weary, or memory have its full fraught; then 
with useful and generous labours preserving the body’s health and hardiness, to render 
lightsome, clear, and not lumpish obedience to the mind, to the cause of religion and 
our country’s liberty, when it shall require firm hearts in sound bodies to stand and 
cover their stations, rather than to see the ruin of our protestation, and the enforce- 
ment of a slavish life.” 

It is instructive to observe the contrast between the future, as events de- 
termined, and as Washington imagined it. In a letter written at Mount 
Vernon, he says: “I am now, I believe, fixed in this seat, with an agree- 
able partner for life, and I hope to find more happiness in retirement than 
I ever experienced in the wide and bustling world.” His biographer, also, 
informs us that “throughout the whole course of his career, agricultural 
life appears to have been his beau ideal of existence, which haunted his 
thoughts even amid the stern duties of the field, and to which he recurred 
with unflagging interest whenever enabled to indulge his natural bias.” It 
must be confessed, too, that—independently both of this predisposition and 
of some affecting associations which endeared the place to him—there was 
enough about Mount Vernon for any man to take delight in. A commo- 
dious mansion on a wood-crowned height, surrounded by a belt of orna- 
mented pleasure-grounds and gardens; farms adjacent to these, with their 
special labourers for various kinds of produce; beyond these, again, a 
wilder view of forests, hills, and wooded haunts of game; and a broad and 
noble river, plentifully stocked with varieties of fish at all seasons, 
bordering the estate to an extent of ten miles,—afforded a combination of 
enjoyments, amidst which—with agreeable society and good books within 
doors—it would be quite possible, without much philosophy, to find content. 
So, at least, it seemed to Washington. No reader of his life can doubt for 
a moment that his desires rarely strayed beyond the boundaries of his do- 
main, or that the distinguished offices and honours of his mature age came 
to him absolutely unsought. Amidst the anxieties and hazards of the high 
place which fell to his lot, his heart yearned for the still and beautiful 
seclusion of his home; where, had circumstances so permitted the fulfil- 
ment of his hopes, he would have passed his days in as much happiness as 
mortals often may do in this world of change and care. 

It was not, at last, in pursuit of any individual ends that Washington 
abandoned this beloved home. A little cloud arising out of the sea, like a man’s 
hand, and growing quickly by accumulation until the heavens were black with 
clouds and wind, is but a fair similitude for those colonial discontents which 
spread from small beginnings, and with rapid growth, into resistance and 
rebellion, and the hardships and the horrors of envenomed war. The prin- 
ciple at stake throughout the contest was the right of taxation, which was 
claimed by the English Government as a privilege belonging to the mother- 
country, and repudiated by the colonists as an odious and intolerable 
tyranny. On this issue, resistance on the one hand and coercion on the 
other were had recourse to. But it was soon evident that the strength and 
spirit of the colonists had been greatly undervalued, and that they had not, 
in fact, degenerated much from the stubborn and unmanageable nature of 

«The men whose hearts were torches 
For Freedom’s quenchless fire,” 
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from whom they had descended. The same manly courage which had 
animated so many of the first settlers to face every danger rather than sub- 
mit to arbitrary power, still lived in undiminished vigour in their sons. One 
of their important measures for defensive combination was a congress of 
delegates from the various colonies, in which Washington took his seat as 
one of the representatives of Virginia. Mr. Irving’s narrative rises to a 
higher tone as he describes a little company of these delegates departing on 
their way to the assembly. He says :— 

“ When the time approached for the meeting of the General Congress at Philadelphia, 
Washington was joined at Mount Vernon by Patrick Henry and Edmund Pendleton, 
and they performed the journey together on horseback. It was a noble companionship. 
Henry was then in the youthful vigour and elasticity of his bounding genius; ardent, 
acute, fanciful, eloquent. Pendleton, schooled in public life, a veteran in council, with 
native force of intellect, and habits of deep reflection. Washington, in the meridian of 
his days, mature in wisdom, comprehensive in mind, sagacious in foresight. Such were 
the apostles of liberty, repairing on their august pilgrimage to Philadelphia from all 
parts of the land, to lay the foundations of a mighty empire. Well may we say of that 
eventful period, ‘There were giants in those days.’” 

The state-papers of this General Congress commanded the admiration of 
the great Lord Chatham. But, as the deliberations of the assembly were 
conducted with closed doors, we have no certain information as to Wash- 
ington’s part in them. Mr, Irving, indeed, infers, from the similarity of 
the principal resolutions to those of a county meeting over which Washing- 
ton presided, that his influence in the proceedings was a dominant one. 
Two other circumstances give countenance to the same conclusion. When 
Patrick Henry, the Virginian orator, had returned home, on being asked 
who was the greatest man in the assembly, his answer was, “If you speak 
of eloquence, Mr. Rutledge, of South Carolina, is by far the greatest orator ; 
but if you speak of solid information and sound judgment, Colonel Wash- 
ington is unquestionably the greatest man on that floor.” And, a few 
months afterwards, when Congress—despairing of a peaceable recovery of 
colonial rights—determined to redeem them by the sword, Washington 
was, by a vote taken by ballot, unanimously chosen as commander-in-chief 
of the provincial army. How the public were rejoiced at this appointment 
may be imagined from the fact that, even then, “ wherever he went, the air 
rang with acclamations.” 

The affairs of Lexington and Bunker’s Hill preceded Washington’s 
arrival in the camp. On his way to it he met a messenger spurring in all 
speed to Congress, with intelligence of the latter of these combats, and 
heard from him, with an emotion of delight and hope, how gallantly ‘the 
yeomen-soldiers had behaved. He found Boston, and the British army, 
beleaguered by some fourteen thousand militia, ill-armed, wholly undisci- 
plined, scantily provided with the most indispensable munition,—wanting, 
indeed, more or less, in every military requisite, except courage and a strong 
conviction of the goodness of their cause. It was with troops in this con- 
dition, and of this kind, that he had to fight the battles of the revolted 
colonies against the finest armies England could equip, commanded by her 
ablest generals. And this hard and galling inequality of means continued 
—as the reader of the “ Life” will learn—until the momentous contest, after 
years of an enforced restriction to defensive measures brightened rarely by 
brief seasons of attack, drew near its final close. 

In that portion of his narrative of the War of Independence which is 
now published, a portion embracing the occurrences of only four years, 
Mr. Irving finds matter for little short of eight hundred pages of the three 
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volumes now before us. In dealing with a composition so compact and 
well-arranged, we should despair of compressing within our brief limits any 
consecutive account of the multitudinous operations to which the author 
has allowed so large a space, or, at least, any account more readable than a 
meagre catalogue of events and dates. We are sure that we shall cater 
better for the profit of our readers, and, we hope, for their pleasure also, 
by giving them a glimpse or two of Mr. Irving’s own record, and such a 
summary of the character of Washington as the biography before us fairly 
warrants. 

During the monotonous siege of Boston, Washington had more than 
once “ suggested an attack upon the town,” which had been just as fre- 
quently disapproved of by his general officers, in councils of war. Whilst 
he was waiting anxiously, and watching for his opportunity, the British 
army was subjected by one of his generals to this dowble surprise :— 


“General Putnam having completed the new works at Lechmere Point, and being 
desirous of keeping up the spirit of his men, resolved to treat them to an exploit. Ac- 
cordingly, from his ‘impregnable fortress’ of Cobble Hill, he detached a party of about 
two hundred, under his favourite officer, Major Knowlton, to surprise and capture a 
British guard stationed at Charlestown. It was a daring enterprise, and executed with 
spirit. As Charlestown neck was completely protected, Knowlton led his men across 
the mill-dam, round the base of the hill, and immediately below the fort; set fire to 
the guard-house and some buildings in its vicinity ; made several prisoners, and retired 
without loss, although thundered upon by the cannon of the fort. The exploit was 
attended by a dramatic effect on which Putnam had not calculated. The British offi- 
cers, early in the winter, had fitted up a theatre, which was well attended by the troops 
and tories. On the evening in question, an afterpiece was to be performed, entitled, 
‘The Blockade of Boston,’ intended as a burlesque on the patriot army which was be- 
leaguering it. Washington is said to have been represented in it as an awkward lout, 
equipped with a huge wig, and a long rusty sword, attended by a country booby as 
orderly sergeant, with an old firelock seven or eight feet long. 

“The theatre was crowded, especially by the military. The first piece was over, and 
the curtain was rising for the farce, when a sergeant made his appearance, and an- 
nounced that ‘the alarm-guns were firing at Charlestown, and the Yankees attacking 
Bunker’s Hill.’ At first, this was supposed to be a part of the entertainment, until 
General Howe gave the word, ‘ Officers, to your alarm-posts.’ ° 

“Great confusion ensued ; every one scrambled out of the theatre as fast as possible. 
There was, as usual, some shrieking and fainting of ladies; and the farce of the 
* Blockade of Boston’ had a more serious than comic termination.” 


In Mr. Irving’s animated account of the memorable “ Action at Prince- 
ton,” we have an opportunity of seeing Washington as he was, habitually, 
on the field of battle—unconscious, or at least unmindful, of the danger he 
incurred in his heroic efforts to encourage and sustain his men. From 
“the summit of a hill” Colonel Mawhood, who was leading the advance of 
some British regiments, saw, by the glittering of their arms in the morning 
sun, the movement of a party of American troops, under the command of 
General Mercer; but— 


“The woods prevented him from seeing their number. He supposed them to be some 
broken portion of the American army flying before Lord Cornwallis. With this idea, 
he faced about and made a retrograde movement, to intercept them or hold them in 
check, while messengers spurred off at all speed, to hasten forward the regiments still 
lingering at Princeton, so as completely to surround them. 

“The woods concealed him until he had recrossed the bridge of Stony Brook, when 
he came in full sight of the van of Mercer’s brigade. Both parties pushed to get pos- 
session of a rising-ground on the right, near the house of a Mr. Clark, of the peaceful 
Society of Friends. The Americans being nearest, reached it first, and formed behind 
a hedge-fence which extended along a slope in front of the house; whence, being chiefly 
armed with rifles, they opened a destructive fire. It was returned with great spirit 
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by the enemy. At the first discharge, Mercer was dismounted, ‘his gallant gray’ being 
crippled by a musket-ball in the leg. One of his colonels, also, was mortally wounded, 
and carried to the rear. Availing themselves of the confusion thus occasioned, the 
British charged with the bayonet,—the American riflemen, having no weapon of the 
kind, were thrown into disorder and retreated. Mercer, who was on foot, endeavoured 
to rally them, when a blow from the butt-end of a musket felled him to the ground. 
He rose and defended himself with his sword, but was surrounded, bayonetted re- 
peatedly, and left for dead. 

“‘Mawhood pursued the broken and retreating troops to the brow of the rising- 
ground, on which Clark’s house was situated, when he beheld a large force emerging 
from a wood and advancing to the rescue. It was a body of Pennsylvania militia, which 
Washington, on hearing the firing, had detached to the support of Mercer. Mawhood 
instantly ceased pursuit, drew up his artillery, and by a heavy discharge brought the 
militia to a stand. 

“ At this moment Washington himself arrived at the scene of action, having galloped 
from the by-road in advance of his troops. From a rising-ground he beheld Mercer’s 
troops retreating in confusion, and the detachment of militia checked by Mawhood’s 
artillery. Everything was at peril. Putting spurs to his horse, he dashed past the 
hesitating militia, waving his hat and cheering them on. His commanding figure and 
white horse made him a conspicuous object for the enemy’s marksmen, but he heeded 
it not. Galloping forward under the fire of Mawhood’s battery, he called upon Mer- 
cer’s broken brigade. The Pennsylvanians rallied at the sound of his voice, and caught 
fire from his example. At the same time the 7th Virginia regiment emerged from the 
wood, and moved forward with loud cheers, while a fire of grape-shot was opened by 
Captain Moulder, of the American artillery, from the brow of a ridge to the south. 

“Colonel Mawhood, who a moment betore had thought his triumph secure, found 
himself assailed on every side, and separated from the other British regiments. He 
fought, however, with great bravery, and for a short time the action was desperate. 
Washington was in the midst of it, equally endangered by the random fire of his own 
men, and the artillery and musketry of the enemy. His aide-de-camp, Colonel Fitz- 
gerald, a young and ardent Irishman, losing sight of him in the heat of the fight, 
when enveloped in dust and smoke, dropped the bridle on the neck of his horse, and 
drew his hat over his eyes, giving him up for lost. When he saw him, however, 
emerge from the cloud waving his hat, and beheld the enemy giving way, he spurred 
up to his side. ‘Thank God,’ cried he, ‘ your Excellency is safe!’ ‘Away, my dear 
colonel, and bring up the troops,’ was the reply; ‘the day is our own!’ It was one of 
those occasions in which the latent fire of Washington’s character blazed forth. 

“Mawhood by this time had forced his way, at the point of the bayonet, through 
gathering foes, though with heavy loss, back to the main road, and was in full retreat 
towards Trenton, to join Cornwallis. Washington detached Major Kelly, with a party 
of Pennsylvania troops, to destroy the bridge at Stony Brook, over which Mawhood 
had retreated, so as to impede the advance of General Leslie from Maiden Head. 

“In the meantime the 55th regiment, which had been on the left, and nearer 
Princeton, had been encountered by the American advance-guard under General St. 
Clair, and after some sharp fighting in a ravine, had given way, and was retreating 
across fields and along a by-road to Brunswick. The remaining regiment, the 40th, 
had not been able to come up in time for action; a part of it fled toward Brunswick, 
the residue took refuge in the college at Princeton, recently occupied by them as 
barracks. Artillery was now brought to bear on the college, and a few shots com- 
pelled those within to surrender.” 


Towards the close of Mr. Irving’s third volume, he describes the storm- 
ing of Stony Point, an enterprise designed by Washington as some sort of 
counter-check to the ravages which were at that time in course of perpe- 
tration on the seaboard of Connecticut. The command was offered by 
Washington to General Wayne, who was known, on account of his daring, 
as Mad Anthony; and popular tradition tells that his somewhat profane 
reply to the proposition was, “ General, I'll storm h—Ill, if you will only 
plan it.” The enterprise was eminently hazardous, and no precaution was 
neglected that seemed likely to contribute to success. An unusual hour 
of the night was fixed upon, men of known determination were selected, 
the attack was to be made with bayonets only and muskets unloaded, and 
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a watchword and white cockades were to keep the assailants known to one 
another in the darkness of their midnight strife. Thus prepared,— 


“On the 15th of July, about mid-day, Wayne set out with his light infantry from 
Sandy Beach, fourteen miles distant from Stony Point. The roads were rugged, across 
mountains, morasses, and narrow defiles, in the skirts of the Dunderberg, where fre- 
quently it was necessary to proceed in single file. About eight in the evening they 
arrived within a mile and a half of the forts, without being discovered. Not a dog 
barked to give the alarm; all the dogs in the neighbourhood had been privately de- 
stroyed before hand. Bringing the men to a halt, Wayne and his principal officers 
went nearer, and carefully reconnoitred the works and their environs, so as to proceed 
understandingly and without confusion. Having made their observations, they re- 
turned to the troops. Midnight, it will be recollected, was the time recommended by 
Washington for the attack. About half-past eleven the whole moved forward, guided 
by a negro of the neighbourhood, who had frequently carried in fruit to the garrison, 
and served the Americans as a spy. He led the way, accompanied by two stout men 
disguised as farmers. The countersign was given to the first sentinel, posted on high 
ground west of the morass. While the negro talked with him, the men seized and 
gagged him. The sentinel posted at the head of the causeway was served in the same 
manner; so that hitherto no alarm was given. The causeway, however, was over- 
flowed, and it was some time after twelve o’clock before the troops could cross; leaving 
three hundred men, under General Muklenberg, on the western side of the morass, as 
a reserve. 

“At the foot of the promontory, the troops were divided into two columns, for 
simultaneous attacks on opposite sides of the works. One hundred and fifty volunteers, 
led by Lieutenant-colonel Fleury, seconded by Major Posey, formed the vanguard of 
the right column; one hundred volunteers, under Major Stewart, the vanguard of 
the left. In advance of each was a forlorn hope of twenty men—one led by Lieutenant 
Gibbon, the other by Lieutenant Knox: it was their desperate duty to remove the 
abattis. So well had the whole affair been conducted, that the Americans were close 
upon the outworks before they were discovered. There was then severe skirmishing 
at the pickets. The Americans used the bayonet, the others discharged their muskets. 
The reports roused the garrison. Stony Point was instantly in an uproar. The drums 
beat to arms; every one hurried to his alarm-post ; the works were hastily manned, 
and a tremendous fire of grape-shot and musketry opened on the assailants. 

“The two columns forced their way with the bayonet, at opposite points, surmount- 
ing every obstacle. Colonel Fleury was the first to enter the fort and strike the 
British flag. Major Posey sprang to the ramparts and shouted, “The fort is our 
own.” Wayne, who led the right column, received at the inner abattis a contusion on 
the head from a musket-ball, and would have fallen to the ground, but his two aides- 
de-camp supported him. Thinking it was a death-wound, ‘Carry me into the fort,’ 
said he, ‘and let me die at the head of my column.’ He was borne in between his 
aides, and soon recovered his self-possession. The two columns arrived nearly at the 
same time, and met in the centre of the works. The garrison surrendered at dis- 
cretion. 

“At daybreak, as Washington directed, the guns of the fort were turned on Fort 
Lafayette and the shipping. The latter cut their cables and dropped down the river. 
Through a series of blunders, the detachment from West Point, which was to have 
co-operated, did not arrive in time, and came unprovided with suitable ammunition for 
their battering artillery. This part of the enterprise therefore failed; Fort Lafayette 
held out. 

“The storming of Stony Point stands out in high relief as one of the most brilliant 
achievements of the war. The Americans had effected it without firing a musket. 
On their part, it was the silent, deadly work of the bayonet ; the fierce resistance they 
met at the outset may be judged by the havoc made in their forlorn hope: out of 
twenty-two men, seventeen were either killed or wounded. The whole loss of the 
Americans was fifteen killed and eighty-three wounded. Of the garrison, sixty-three 
were slain, including two officers; five hundred and fifty-three were taken prisoners, 
—— whom were a lieutenant-colonel, four captains, and twenty-three subaltern 
officers.” 


It must not, however, be supposed that successes like these were the 
common fortune of the Americans during that portion of the war which 
Mr. Irving has recorded in these volumes. At best, a few such triumphs 
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served to brighten with their evanescent gleams the long, and arduous, and 
all but hopeless contest by which the Americans endeavoured to maintain 
the independence they had dared to claim. It is, indeed, impossible to 
reflect upon the odds against them in the unequal conflict they engaged in, 
without a feeling of surprise, not simply at their ultimate success, but even 
at the fact of their being able to prolong the struggle through a single year. 
And it is just as impossible to doubt, that, more than once during the long 
interval between the evacuation of Boston and the surrender of Cornwallis, 
the freedom that his countrymen were striving for was saved by Washington 
alone. His military skill, alone, was an inestimable assistance to their 
cause. He has been often called the American Fabius, but he was, when 
occasion served, the American Marcellus also. His cautious policy was 
often forced upon him by the necessity of holding in check, with means 
wretchedly inadequate, the well-appointed armies which were opposed to 
him; and it is only by bearing this in mind—by remembering that the 
troops which he commanded were exposed, in turn, to almost every mode 
of hardship and privation; that they were often barefooted, starving, and 
half-clothed ; that they were sometimes destitute of tents and engineers, 
and sorely enough pinched for arms and ammunition; and that the only 
abundance ever found within the camp was that of zealous, strong, and 
brave men,—that we can form to ourselves any just conception of the com- 
prehensiveness of that ability for war which enabled Washington, under all 
these disadvantages, to baffle the finest armies and the ablest generals 
England could send out, skilfully retreating from them when he could not 
fight, and fighting well whenever he could find a favourable chance; to 
take our best commanders by surprise in the very moments of their pre- 
mature triumph; and finally to teach our rulers, by the bitter lesson of two 
armies surrendering without a blow, the uselessness of any further efforts 
to subdue the nation which they had provoked into resistance by oppression 
and misrule. 

But more valuable even than this military genius was that unyielding 
spirit which animated Washington himself, and with which he inspired 
both the Congress and the people. The great practical truth which a 
modern dramatist teaches from the lips of the younger of the Gracchi, 
that— 

«, . . the brave man ne’er despairs, 
And lives where cowards die,” 
was never better instanced than in this illustrious example. His calm, in- 
vincible reliance on the ultimate success of the confederated States never 
waned or wavered in the darkest fortunes they were doomed to undergo. 
In the worst emergencies which he experienced, his communications with 
Congress — however urgent in their tone of recommendation, or remon- 
strance, or appeal—still breathed a hopefulness which the governing body 
caught from him, and which they responded to, in spite of factious efforts 
which were not wanting even there, with constant confidence and love. 
The same animating influence seems to have fallen like a refreshing dew 
upon those whom business drew about him. The people themselves looked 
to him with a steady trust which lent alacrity to their exertions, and made 
the hardest measures of privation more endurable when he was known to 
sanction or advise them. This was the unavoidable result of his unimpeach- 
able, but yet commanding, character; and if he had done nothing more 
than this—if he had merely kept alive the sturdy resolution which first 
shewed itself at Lexington and Bunker’s Hill—if, after teaching Congress 
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what the sacrifices were that America was bound to make, and training the 
Americans to make them, he had left it to some other benefactor to com- 
mand the armies he had called into the field, and to lead them on to vic- 
tory and independence—the enduring gratitude of his countrymen would 
still have been his due. But when it is remembered that these distinct 
services of encouragement, and counsel, and defence were conferred by one 
man ; and that he, with a virtue hardly ever paralleled amongst the great 
generals who have had at their command the means of ruling nations they 
have freed, permitted no personal ambition to grow up out of his labours, 
and sought from them no advantages that were not common to him with 
the meanest citizen of the States; we are tempted to exclaim with the 
poet,— 
“ How shall we rank thee upon glory’s page! 

Thou more than soldier! and just less than sage! 

All that thou art reflects less fame on thee, 

Far less, than all thou hast forborne to be !” 

But the most interesting, and probably the most instructive, portion of 
the Life of Washington, is that which Mr. Irving has not yet given to the 
world. The materials which he has still in hand will come to us, no doubt, 
exquisitely wrought in elegant and graceful forms, for this has been the 
charm of all his literary workmanship, and he has never yet worked upon 
a grander or a nobler subject. The serene majesty of his Columbus, lavish- . 
ing the magnificent capabilities of his life in the realization of his one glo- 
rious idea, is equal, not superior, to it; but the life of the great Discoverer 
loses by its remoteness in time something of that sympathy which is kindled 
in us by the life of the great statesman and commander whom many, now 
alive, remember. Mr. Irving has still to relate to us the closing incidents 
of the protracted War of Independence, in which events as striking as the 
treachery of Arnold, the mournful fate of André, and the final triumph of 
the continental army, claim important places. And he has still to picture 
to us the quiet and unostentatious dignity of that domestic life at Mount 
Vernon to which Washington hastened back, the delight and diligence with 
which he resumed his agricultural occupations, the care which he devoted 
to the civil interests of his native state, and the patriotic and high-minded 
disinterestedness with which he transferred to purposes of general educa- 
tion that liberal grant of the Virginian Legislature which he had declined to 
accept for himself. And Mr. Irving has still to describe to us the memor- 
able journey, made amidst the blessings of a nation’s gratitude, from Mount 
Vernon to New York,—a journey with which hardly any triumphal march in 
history deserves to be compared ; in which everything, except the roar of 
cannon, and the flags, and the young maidens with their garlands and white 
dresses, was the unpremeditated tribute of the people’s reverence and love ; 
and in which the toil-hardened hands that were stretched forth to grasp his 
as he passed by, the whispered prayers that greeted him from the road- 
side, and the thousand varying testimonies of a deep and general emotion 
of delight which welcomed him, whilst they more than once shook the iron 
nerves of Washington, must still have been a sweet reward for services as 
pure and high as his. And, finally, Mr. Irving has still to tell us of those 
eight years of arduous, able statesmanship, in which Washington, as Presi- 
dent of the young republic, enforced a far-sighted policy of wisdom, peace, 
and justice, which was probably, at that time, the means of preserving to 
his countrymen, on a secure foundation, the independence he had won for 
them by his long devotedness in council, camp, and battle-field. ; 
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The public, we apprehend, will look with some impatience for the com- 
pletion of this admirable “ Life.” If the portion yet to come should be 
executed with as much painstaking accuracy, combined with as much grace, 
and elegance, and animation, as the volumes now before us are—and we do 
not for a moment doubt that they will be—Mr. Irving will have the satisfac- 
tion of having been: the first to raise an enduring and becoming monument 
to him, of whom a living historian has well and truly said, “ of all great 
men, he was the niost virtuous and the most fortunate *.” 





THE RECEN = ALTERATIONS AT THE CATHEDRAL, 
CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD. 


Most of our readers are conversant with the fact that this cathedral 
differs from others in being also the chapel of the college to which it is 
attached. The limited accommodation in the seating which recently ex- 
isted here, in common with other edifices of similar character, was felt, 
therefore, to be the source of more frequent inconvenience. 

The number of the sittings being 93, and the various persons belonging 
to the college who attend daily service being about 220, it has been cus- 
tomary to cover the pavement in the centre of the choir with light, move- 
able seats, facing west, to supply the deficient accommodation. This 
arrangement, by which the faces of the Undergraduates were turned to- 
wards the Dean and Canons, and was the source of much confusion, has 
been terminated in compliance with the admirable suggestion of the present 
Dean, Dr. Liddell; and:other improvements have been effected, which we 
will now proceed to describe. 

As some of our readers. may not be acquainted with the characteristics 
of the edifice, we will first shortly state its leading features. The present 
structure appears to retain no traces of the earlier building which history 
tells us occupied the site, but was erected in the Norman period, and was 
the church of the Priory of St. Frideswide, consecrated about the year 1180. 
On the north side of the choir-aisle is the Early English chapel of St. Frides- 
wide. The Latin chapel, which forms another aisle still further to the north, 
was built by Lady Montacute in the fourteenth century. The most im- 
portant change in the cathedral was made by Cardinal Wolsey, who had the 
intention of converting it into the College chapel, and of erecting another 
building for the cathedral on the north side of the great quadrangle, the 
foundation and lower part of the walls of which were visible in the Canons’ 
gardens within these few years. At this period the nave of the cathedral 
was materially shortened, the south transept was deprived of two bays, 
which were merged into the residence of the sacristan, and a richly groined 
Perpendicular roof with carved pendants was cleverly fitted upon the Nor- 
man clerestory to the choir. This work was not continued farther than the 
transepts, where the alteration has been commenced, but not completed. 

In the time of Charles the First the woodwork recently removed was 
erected. For that purpose, the pillars on the north and south sides of the 





" “ De tous les grands hommes, il a éé le plus vertueux et le plus heureux.”— 
“Washington,” by M. Guizot. 
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choir were “ squared,” and the bases were also cut away ; and the masonry 
thus mutilated was encased with heavily-moulded Italian framing, inter- 
mixed with some remnants of Jacobean workmanship. The screen fixed 
across the entrance to the choir, and upon which was placed the organ, 
with choristers’ galleries on each side over the Canons’ stalls, divided the 
centre of the edifice, except the roof, into two portions: the Vice-Chancel- 
lor’s seat and the pulpit used at the University sermons being in the nave, 
on one side of the screen; and the Dean’s and Canons’ and the Bishop’s 
stall, with the woodwork in the choir just described, on the other side: 
the choir-aisles and the chapels being also excluded from view, and almost 
from any participation in the services, by the box-like framing, which rose 
to the height of eleven feet from the paving. 

By the recent alterations—though they are to be regarded only as a tem- 
porary expedient, and we may be allowed, perhaps, to designate it as a trial- 
scheme—the cumbrous woodwork has been wholly removed, the stone 
pillars with their bases have been restored, and accommodation for 235 per- 
sons has been provided in seats facing north and south, placed in the choir, 
under the tower, and in two bays of the nave; the view being unobstructed 
throughout the entire length of the cathedral from west to east, with the 
exception of the two western bays of the nave, which are reserved as an 
ante-chapel. 

The old stalls, panelling, seats, book-boards, and kneeling-cushions have 
been modified and refixed without the high enclosures, and the whole is 
subordinated to the main features of the edifice. The organ is placed in 
the south transept, the site whence it is probable Wolsey intended to derive 
his music, though at a different level—for there are still existing in the east 
wall two boldly carved corbels, which were evidently intended to support 
a music gallery, projecting from the triforium. The Vice-Chancellor’s 
seat remains, as heretofore, against the north-west pier of the tower; the 
Bishop’s throne is brought slightly forward, commanding an improved view 
of the centre of the building; the choristers’ seats are under the tower, 
and the pulpit is placed near the south-east pier, commanding the choir 
and nave, and advantageously situated for the north transept, in which 
moveable seats are offered to the public, giving accommodation for 131 
persons. 

We have said that the scheme is but a temporary expedient: the old 
organ-case, the Dean’s and Canons’ stalls, and the other portions of the wood- 
work, of various periods and forms, have all been made to re-serve their re- 
spective purposes, and not a single foot of new wood introduced. But the 
works which are intended to be permanent are substantially executed. Of 
this latter class is the warming and ventilating apparatus, which has been 
formed under the floor by a series of brick and stone chambers, and flues of 
ample dimensions, to ensure an effective circulation of comfortably warmed 
(not sudden gusts of overheated) air; whilst among the temporary works is 
the mode of lighting, which will be still by candles: the perspective effect 
will, however, be striking and good, if (as we understand is intended) oak 
triangular frames for six candles are suspended from the arches of the arcade- 
pillars. The flues for the warming apparatus required an excavation 3 ft. 
6 in. square, and of considerable length, under the paving of the choir and 
nave : to this circumstance we are indebted to several interesting discoveries. 

Between the pillars of the second bay of the arcade on the south side of 
the choir, was found a stone coffin, with a raised lid, from 5 to 8 in. thick, 
having a floriated cross sculptured thereon, of fifteenth century date. In 
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the coffin were the remains of an ecclesiastic, in a rich diapered dress of 
linen interwoven with cotton, and a plain pewter chalice and paten lying 
upon the chest ; the body and the dress immediately succumbed to the in- 
fluence of the atmosphere upon its admission, and little beside dust could 
be seen in two hours’ time, except the tibia of the left leg, and a velvet 
shoe belonging to that foot. From the mixed material of the dress it may 
be inferred that it was of foreign manufacture, cotton not having been 
brought to England until the eighteenth century. The sculptured lid is 
laid on the paving in the south aisle, where it may be now seen. 

In the centre of the choir was found another similar coffin. The chalice 
and paten were at the foot of the corpse; the texture of the dress appeared 
similar to that of the former body, but was less decayed ; the lid is a simple 
cross, with the ends of the arms enlarged, and is probably not earlier than 
the fifteenth century. 

The east tower-piers required considerable repair; huge beams had been 
inserted, and the ashlar face cut away, the internal “rubble filling” was 
loose, and required the utmost care to maintain the security of the 
ponderous structure above. It was observed upon the south pier, where 
the timber had not caused so much damage as on the north side, that the 
face of the pier had been set back four inches toa height of about twelve 
feet from the floor, terminating at the top with a chamfer. It has been 
suggested that this circumstance is in favour of the idea that the woodwork 
which probably existed in the earliest period of the cathedral extended be- 
yond the choir into the tower. The chamfer has been permitted to remain, 
and will be viewed with much interest. 

A remarkable chamber or crypt was opened in the centre of the paving, be- 
tween the north and south piers of the tower. We have prepared the sub- 
joined cuts for the purpose of placing on record as well as illustrating this 
discovery, which we think will be found to possess matter for unusual research. 
The chamber is under the paving of the choir, and immediately under the 
place where the organ lately stood, and behind the place of the great rood 
in former times, measures seven feet in length from north to south, by five 
feet six inches in width from east to west, and is just high enough for a 
person to stand upright within it. The walls are formed of stone from 
the neighbourhood, and the chamber was probably covered by an arch of 
similar masonry, a portion of the dome® being still observable. On each 
side was a closet, or recess, which had been apparently provided with flaps 
or doors, as the place of a stone or wood hanging-piece is evident over 
each opening. The internal face of the chamber and the closets is roughly 
plastered,—traces of red colouring exist thereon ; and there are also slight 
remains of incised or indented crosses, about 2} inches long, on the west 
wall, at four feet from the base of the wall. A piece of wood had been in- 





* Mr. Billing, who was kind enough to make this drawing for us, has represented 
the voussoirs of an arch, but placed on a level so that they would inevitably have fallen 
through. This we believe to be a mistake arising from the hasty manner in which his 
sketch was necessarily made. There did not appear to be any proof that there was an 
arch or dome to the chamber at all; if there was, the crown of it must have been con- 
siderably above the level of the pavement. It appeared to us to have been covered by 
flat stones, supported on a sort of shouldered arches, or small squinches, across the 
angles, or possibly by a wooden trap-door; and there was a piece of decayed timber on 
the west side, nearly where Mr. Billing has represented his flat arch, as mentioned 
above. The wall on the east side was broken away in the middle, and there may pro- 
bably have been a doorway on this side, but the evidence of this was not very clear. 
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serted nearly over the west wall, but we are inclined to think this was but 
a modern provision against a sinking of the pavement. The entrance was, 
no doubt, from the east, either by a passage, by steps, or a ladder, possibly 
after the same fashion as the reliquary chambers at Ripon and Hexham. 
It may be fairly surmised that this chamber is a very early work, and that 
it was intended as a place of security for the deposit of the relics and other 
treasures of the church ; and it is not improbable that it was also adapted 
to the exhibition of relics from the passage entrance. 

Numerous wood and leaden coffins of ordinary character were encoun- 
tered, and a few pieces of stone sculptured and gilded, and fragments of 
figured tiles. Upon the choir-pillars remain traces of tinting, in strong 
red and blue colour; upon the half-pillar next the east wall, a painting is 
discernible representing a stone coffin and two figures. Behind the wood 
panelling which has been left round the altar for the present, are dia- 
per patterns in colours painted upon the wall. The bases of the pillars 
(which have been restored) possess considerable variety ; the Early English 
* holding-water”’ base, the attic base, and an indented pattern, are among 
the most remarkable. 

We cannot close our notice of these alterations without expressing our 
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sense of the pleasure which must be afforded to all lovers of our cathedral 
structures, that so much has been done to divest this edifice of the deformi- 
ties which had been built upon the original structure, and also that so 
much harmony and good, unambitious effect has been manifested in thus 
doing the best that could be done under the circumstances. The views of 
the building opened from the Norman transepts and the choir into the later 
and lighter architecture of St. Frideswide’s and the Latin chapel, with 
their pointed and noble groining, must be seen to be appreciated in their 
grandeur and beauty; whilst the whole effect from west to east,—particu- 
larly during service, when the edifice is occupied by 200 men in white sur- 
plices,—though in dimensions the cathedral is the smallest existing, is, at 
present, without a rival, and does much credit to all the persons engaged in 
the alterations. 

We earnestly hope that the life of the present Dean may be long spared 
to Christ Church, that he may proceed in the valuable improvements upon 
which he has entered with so much zeal and discrimination, and that the 
example may lead others to follow in the same steps. The works, with the 
warming and ventilation of the hall, which has also been completed during 
the long vacation, have been ably performed by Messrs. Fisher, of Oxford, 
under the superintendence of Mr. John Billing, of Westminster. 





THE HISTORY OF A BLUE BOOK. 


ArcusisHop Laup supplies us with probably the first notice of a Parlia- 
mentary Blue Book. On the 2nd of September, 1644, he was brought to 
the House of Lords to make a recapitulation of his answers to the charges 
urged against him, and he says *,— 

“So soon as I came to the bar, I saw every lord present with a new thin book in 
folio, in a blue coat. I heard that morning that Mr. Pryn had printed my Diary, and 
published it to the world to disgrace me. Some notes of his own are made upon it. 
The first and the last are two desperate untruths, beside some others. This was the 
book then in the lords’ hands, and I assure myself, that time picked for it, that the 
sight of it might damp me, and disenable me to speak. I confess I was a little troubled 
at it. But after I had gathered up myself, and looked up to God, I went on to the 
business of the day, and thus I spake.” 

Several “desperate untruths” we see were to be found in “busy Mr. 
Pryn’s”’ blue book, and we fear the same might be said of such publica- 
tions, not only two hundred, but twenty years ago. Such things are of 
course all changed now. Statesmen at the present day, particularly when 
asked an awkward question, know nothing but what has already appeared 
in “ the usual channels of public information ;”” and being “all, all honour- 
able men,” we cannot think of doubting their assertion. We know that in 
days gone by the various agents of the Government kept it informed of the 
minutest details of what was going forward in the countries to which they 
were accredited, and we might expect that they would do so now, when we 
see such handsome sums yearly voted for ‘ Diplomatic and Consular Ser- 
vices.” Yet they cannot do so, or our Blue Books, on political matters in 





* History of the Troubles and Trial of Archbishop Laud, in the Library of Anglo- 
Catholic Theology, vol. iv. p. 369. 
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particular, would not be so barren of information as they usually prove ; 
unless, indeed, suppressio veri is still the order of the day, and accomplished, 
as it once was, something after the following fashion. 

Existing arrangements at the Foreign Office give some degree of 
probability to the supposition. Very minute Instructions regarding Cor- 
respondence are issued, in a printed form (one of the Privately Printed 
Books), to each ambassador, chargé d’ affaires, consul, and other functionary, 
and he is directed, in fact, to make his dispatches as numerous as possible. 
Beside ordinary dispatches at short stated intervals, he is to supply Sepa- 
rate, Private, Confidential, Secret, Most Secret, and Most Confidential com- 
munications ; and those of the higher order at least write also private 
letters, which, like those of the First Lord of the Admiralty, give often 
a new aspect to official documents. These classes are all separately num- 
bered, beginning with No. 1, on the Ist of January in each year, and they 
are kept carefully apart in the archives of the Foreign and the Colonial 
Office ; but they are as carefully confounded when any of them are given 
to the public. They are always referred to as ‘‘ Your lordship’s dispatch 
(Separate, No. 42),” or ‘‘ Most Confidential, No. 6;’”’ and these means of 
identification are preserved in the Privately Printed Books, but they are 
not to be found, except in very rare cases, and for a purpose, in the Blue 
Books intended for the public; indeed, the accidental retention of one of 
them is a sufficient and not infrequent cause of the cancellation of a sheet. 

Every reader of the newspapers must have observed that when a mem- 
ber of parliament moves for the correspondence on any particular subject, 
the Minister, whoever he may be, ordinarily declines to produce more than 
“‘copies or extracts;” and the making of these extracts is a business of 
high importance, only to be intrusted to well-practised hands. As Mr. 
Bowdler says of his Family Shakspeare, “ nothing is added to the original 
text, but those words and expressions are omitted which cannot with pro- 
priety be read”—by the great family of non-diplomatists ; and at length 
a portly book appears, which is but too often ‘‘the play of Hamlet, with 
Hamlet omitted.”” The member who has moved for it knows well that it 
does not tell “‘ the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth ;” but 
he has no remedy, as a book “ presented to both Houses of Parliament by 
command of her Majesty” must deserve the full confidence of every loyal 
subject. 

The word “extract,” which so frequently appears in the Blue Book, is 
one especially calculated to mislead. Sometimes it is properly employed 
when half-a-dozen lines are taken from a document of as many pages; but 
more frequently it is a mere mystification, nothing being omitted but the 
formal beginning and ending. Sometimes parts of different dispatches are 
worked up into one consistent whole, and sometimes one dispatch is split 
up into several, all, no doubt, for the purpose of ‘‘ making things pleasant,” 
if not clear, to the uninitiated. 

We have said that the concoction of the Blue Book is the work of well- 
practised hands; they are indeed the hands that have prepared many of the 
documents which are now to undergo the process of cooking to make them 
presentable. People who have thought upon the subject have probably 
wondered how ministers of state can find time to write the numerous and 
elaborate dispatches which are continually being published in their names; 
but the fact is, that in general they do not write them any more than they 
read the masses of papers to which they are replies. A précis is formed of 
the chief points of the ordinary dispatches on any one subject, and the 
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more private ones receive on their turned-up corners brief explanations 
from the Under-Secretaries ; the whole are then sent round to the members 
of the Cabinet, in an order (termed a “‘ circulation”) settled when they take 
office; each makes his marginal comments, generally brief, but sometimes 
written across and across like a lady correspondent, and all but undecipher- 
able. The papers at length come back to the office from which they 
issued, a senior clerk takes them in hand, puts the scattered hints into 
rather mystified English, known as diplomatic language, and submits them 
to the Minister, and when the draft has been approved by him, it goes 
forth as the production of some noble lord or right honourable gentleman, 
whose share in its production has usually been very small indeed. Ordinary 
dispatches are manufactured by a similar process in the chancellerie of each 
embassy abroad; and hence we need not wonder at the sameness of style 
which they all exhibit. The Secret dispatches, on the other hand, are 
really the work of the person whose name is appended ; and hence in them 
is found language polished or abrupt, a style neat or slovenly, a greater or 
less attention to names or dates, in short, all those peculiarities which must 
appear in the writings of individuals in contradistinction to the “ regulation 
cut” of the mere official scribe. Much of this individuality is usually de- 
stroyed before any such papers are allowed to form part of a Blue Book, by 
a searching revision, which omits names, or by the substitution of a word, 
adroitly transfers the blame of transactions from the person originally 
pointed out, often in unparliamentary terms, to the body with which he 
acts, or to the Government of which he, or she, is the head. 

Thus, if instead of trusting to the ‘copies or extracts,” a person could 
inspect the dispatches of Sir Howard Seymour on the affairs of Portugal 
in 1846, as they were originally written, and were printed, he would find 
Queen Dona Maria da Gloria spoken of as the cause of all the discontent 
which in that year brought the country into a state of civil war. She, in 
answer to the remonstrances of the ambassador, passionately declared, that 
“she would be a queen like her ancestors; she would keep M. Dietz, 
a German tutor of her children, as a special counsellor; and she would 
trample on the charter. These things were checked by the firmness of 
Sir Howard; the tutor was shipped off, the war was put an end to, and the 
prisoners who had been sent to the interior of Africa by the queen’s per- 
sonal command, and in despite of a capitulation, were brought back; but 
it was thought indecorous to exhibit royalty acting with so much folly, and 
the blame of what could not be omitted from the Blue Book was coolly 
transferred to other quarters. What was manifestly personal was struck 
out, and in the other cases ‘‘ the Government”’ was substituted. 

As another and somewhat earlier instance of “cooking,” it may be 
mentioned that Captain Elliott, in his dispatches, ascribed the difficulties 
with the Chinese which arose in 1838, f the sinister misrepresentations 
of the Americans, who desired to expel us, and so gain exclusive pos- 
session of the opium market; and the first blood shed in the dispute 
he declared was by American seamen when celebrating their Indepen- 
dence Day. Our relations with the Great Republic were, however, from 
the Canadian and Boundary questions, in an uneasy condition at the time ; 
it was convenient to avoid further causes of quarrel, and these facts, and 
others of a kindred nature, were suppressed. In consequence, the unfor- 
tunate Superintendent appears in the Blue Book, as first wantonly picking 
a quarrel, and then meanly yielding ; the ‘“ best public instructors” abused 
him accordingly, although those who had seen his whole correspondence 
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knew that he had acted with prudence, temper, and firmness, deserving 
very different treatment. 

Some men have occasionally been found to protest against this mangling 
of their dispatches, but such conduct is, with all who have held, as well as 
with all who hope to hold office, “‘ rank mutiny ;” they are told on all hands 
that their dispatches are “public property,” and are all but accused of 
forging the passages, of the mutilation of which they complain ; they be- 
come marked men, and are never more admitted within the charmed red- 
tape circle >. 

The general scope of the Blue Books relating to foreign countries is to 
explain away difficulties, to shew that all Governments are wise and 
benevolent, and in short, to make everybody comfortable, if they will but 
believe what they read. But we find a country nearer home, “ perennially 
miserable Ireland,” as a recent writer calls it, treated in another fashion, 
and all its misdeeds made the most of. Thirty, twenty, even ten years ago, 
an Irish Crime and Outrage Act was a regular part of the business of each 
session of Parliament; and to supply materials for the Minister’s annual 
bill of indictment, reports were called for from the constabulary, which were 
duly printed “‘ for the use of the Cabinet,” and a judicious selection from 
which formed the staple of a Blue Book. A few extracts from one of these 
preliminary ‘‘ Abstracts of the Police Reports of some of the principal Out- 
rages in the Counties of Tipperary, Limerick, Clare, Leitrim, and Roscom- 
mon, in the year 1845,” are here given. The whole number of outrages 
is 1,064, but a note states that— 

“1. Offences here detailed are unconnected with land. 


“2. Murders and homicides are not included. 
“3. Threatening notices (not followed by any overt act) are omitted.” 


How, with such omissions, this can be a return of the “ principal out- 
rages,” does not appear very clear on this side St. George’s Channel. 
Yet it is an exceedingly curious document, and exhibits a very unde- 
sirable state of things in Green Erin. Some few instances of ordinary 
highway-robbery and house-breaking appear, but in general the perpe- 
trators of the misdeeds recorded seem to have been actuated by what 
they no doubt considered pure motives; a wild sense of justice in fact. 
Thus Denis Hernan has his head cut open, and is beaten senseless, ‘‘ be- 
cause he had processed his sister-in-law, who owed him money.” Law- 
rence Burke is dragged out of bed and “ seriously assaulted,” ‘* because 
of his cruel treatment of his wife, who is believed to have instigated the 
party.” Michael Rourke, “a comfortable farmer,” has his windows broken, 
his dog shot, and a gun discharged which lacerated his face, as “‘ a caution 
to him to fulfil his promise of marrying a certain female.” David Ellis, 
another farmer, receives ‘‘a slight blow on the head with a bludgeon,” as 
a hint to give a sufficient portion to his daughter, who has eloped with 
John Ryan. 

The morals of the community are taken care of by these midnight legis- 
lators, who often go disguised in women’s clothes, and style themselves 
** Molly M‘Guire’s children.”” They set fire to one man’s house, by way of 
enforcing a piece of friendly advice to part from his wife, ‘as it is sus- 
pected that she is already married to another ;” they visit the dwelling of 





> Two “high officers” who administered for a while the affairs of Canada, and whose 
names will readily present themselves, may be noticed as having fallen thus under the 
censure of Downing-street. 
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another, to “ persuade” him to marry Nancy Brien, and not finding him at 
home, they break his brother’s arm; they hold a pistol to the breast of 
a third, and swear him to be an honest executor, ‘“‘to send a barrel of 
potatoes to Bridget Dunden, his neice, and also to send what her grand- 
father willed to her.” 

They also strive, after a peculiar fashion, to establish family harmony. 
They swear one man’s mother to leave his house, ‘as she is always 
quarrelling with her daughter-in-law ;” they attack the house of another, 
and ‘‘ warn him to agree with his brother ;” and by “ seriously assaulting” 
him they compel Stephen Bohan to swear to support his brother-in-law 
and family. 

A strange scene occurs, under the head, “ County Leitrim, June 18, 
1845 :— 

“This morning, an armed party of thirty or forty persons, unknown, went to the 
house of Peter Diffley, at Mohill, and foreibly brought him to the residence of a clergy- 
man, whom they caused to get out of bed for the purpose of marrying Diffley to a young 
woman whom he had seduced under promise of marriage. After ceremony, they re- 
mained on the road firing shots for fifteen or twenty minutes.” 


Outrages, however, are not confined to the poorer classes. Many in- 
stances are mentioned of tenants burnt out by landlords; a school is burnt 
down by the committee because the patron intrudes an obnoxious teacher ; 
the butchers of Limerick send out men to kill sheep in the fields, “in order 
that they might purchase them cheaper when brought to market.” 

Such are a few of the outrages recorded in this document, and although 
prepared in the Castle at Dublin, and therefore probably enough one-sided, 
from its whole tenor it is evident that the Irish police have no idle time of it. 
Their barracks are watched night and day; scattered parties are perpetually 
reported as fired on; scarce any one will give them information, even about 
injuries inflicted on themselves; and those who work for them, from the 
smith who repairs their arms to the woman-servant at the station, all go in 
danger of their lives. Their appearance at a “faction fight” unites both 
parties against them. They have also, as we learn from a supplementary 
“Selection of Outrages specially reported, from Sept. 7, 1845, to Feb. 10, 
1846,” to endeavour to afford protection to particularly obnoxious indi- 
viduals, but are not always successful. A steward is shot through the hand, 
though two policemen are stationed in the house to guard him ; a patrol is 
appointed to escort a wealthy grazier to and from market, yet he is fired 
at; and a clergyman, more self-relying, begs for arms to defend himself 
while proceeding to or from his church, His curious letter to the Irish 
Secretary, dated Feb. 4, 1846, runs thus :— 

“Sir,—I beg to state to His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, that as 
I was returning home from E on Sunday last, it being one of my Sundays for 
preaching in the cathedral as prebendary of O and a member of the chapter, I was 
pursued by a man who rushed out of a cabin and laid hold of my car: I removed his 
hand, and told him I would not allow any person to hold my car; he then made use of 
most abusive and threatening language: my servant drove the horse at full speed to 
get out of his reach, when he crossed the fields, intending, as I suppose, to intercept 
me before I could reach the police station at B . While running through the 
fields, he stopped a few minutes at a mearing wall ¢, from which he armed himself with 
pistols, as my servant believes. I fortunately reached the station by the greatest exer- 
tion, it being one mile and one-half from the place where the fellow commenced his 
pursuit ; I then described the man so accurately, that the police were enabled to arrest 
him in a very few hours after; they found a powder-horn and some lead in his bosom. 





© Boundary, often of rough uncemented stone in the west of Ireland. 
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I request to state to His Excellency that I was unable to have him sent to prison for 
trial, the magistrates not considering my information sufficient to convict him; they 
bound him to keep the peace for three years. Under these circumstances, fearing he 
might get some of his accomplices to attack me when going again or returning from 
E , or on my way to my own church at B , distant three miles and one-half from 
my residence, I trust His Excellency will order me a short double-barrel gun, or any 
other arms he may think fit for my protection, as 1 am unable, from my limited income 
and large family, to purchase them; and I shall ever feel grateful, and shall return 
them whenever the country shall become tranquil and the laws respected. 
“T have, &c., 
«Joon M—, 
“ Prebendary of O——.” 


Talleyrand is accused of having remarked that the office of the tongue is 
to conceal the thoughts, and we will venture to affirm that an analogous 
effect is all that is to be obtained from Blue Books in general. How many 
volumes have appeared on the affairs of Turkey, for instance; yet, even 
with the addition of the papers relating to the ‘‘ sick man” which attracted 
so much attention a short time since 4, they give no adequate idea of the 
‘“‘arrangements”’ for the East which have for years occupied not only con- 
tinental but British statesmen; such details can only be hoped for by the 
next generation, when the Privately Printed Books may perhaps appear in 
extenso. If such should be the case, the reader will also learn many new 
facts regarding the insurrections in Canada, the Ionian Isles, the Cape, and 
Ceylon, which have occurred during the present reign; but probably as 
much interest may not be excited by the detail of bye-gone troubles, as by 
the history and mystery of how Governments in 1828 and 1845 so suddenly 
abandoned the cherished policy of years, and became “liberal” in spite of 
themselves. It would be useless to refer to Blue Books of those years for 
information, vet there would be found in print the ‘‘ wondrous tale” of the 
conversions of Sir Robert Peel, first on the Catholic question, then on that 
of the Corn Laws, not as told, and to be told, with diplomatic caution, 
in his ‘‘ Memoirs,” but his changing opinions as to the safety of longer 
withholding Emancipation recorded day by day, his correspondence with 
the law officers of the Crown on the illegal character of the Corn Law 
League, and the ultimate resolve to prosecute its leading members for con- 
spiracy, which was abandoned in consequence of a premature disclosure by 
a journeyman printer, who happened to be a “ politician.” 





4 The late Emperor Nicholas was then unfairly treated, and he evinced some 
magnanimity, or at least self-control, in abstaining from publishing in return the 
details of a plan for a new “territorial arrangement” devised about 1843, and which 
exists in print, though not to be found in any Blue Book. Russia was to have the 
bulk of the spoil, allowing a large slice of Turkey in Europe to Austria. But the naval 
powers could not agree about Egypt; one desired it as a part of the north coast of 
Africa, of which she was determined to have the whole; the other required it, in addi- 
tion to the valley of the Euphrates, to secure a choice of routes to India. This dif- 
ference could not be adjusted, and the Turks had a respite. The expedition of Colonel 
Chesney had other objects in view beside exploring the site of Babylon, or tracing the 
Mesopotamian canals of Alexander. 
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OXFORD. 


THE restoration of the cathedral, of which we have given an account, 
(see p. 561), is by no means the only great work that has been carrying 
on in Oxford during the present year. Indeed, if activity in building is 
a proof of life in other ways, as is usually found to be the case, the popular 
prejudice about the stagnation of Oxford must speedily give way to facts, 
and we should rather be afraid that the reaction is too violent to last. 
We believe that few places of the same extent could shew a similar 
extent of building in the same time. 

At Exeter College, the new building fronting Broad-street, where many 
of our readers may remember that a row of poplars recently stood, has 
been completed, with a gateway-tower, forming a new entrance from 
Broad-street, between the new building and the part erected a few years 
since by the late Mr. Underwood. This building is to form the north 
side of a new quadrangle, of which the east side is also rising rapidly, and 
is to consist partly of additional sets of rooms for undergraduates, and in 
part of the new Rector’s lodgings, in which the old north-tower gateway 
of the fifteenth century will be incorporated. On the south side will be 
a part of the new chapel and a passage from the old quadrangle. The old 
chapel and the Rector’s lodgings are now levelled with the ground. The 
new library is roofed in, and completed as far as the exterior is concerned ; 
the fittings of the interior are in rapid progress. It is a very elegant 
building in the early Decorated Gothic style of the time of Edward I., and 
has a clerestory to light the upper room, and a sort of cloister or lobby 
attached to it, which promises to be very convenient. The carving of the 
foliage after nature is admirably executed, and the whole of the work is very 
creditable to both architect and builder. The same style of architecture 
is to be used for all the new buildings; and wherever it follows the natural 
course, and the exterior is made subordinate to the requirements of the 
interior, as in the library and the chapel, nothing can be better: this was 
the course pursued by the medieval architects themselves. Modern archi- 
tects, on the contrary, usually begin at the wrong end; they make a design 
for the exterior first, to look pretty upon paper, and then fit the interior to 
it as well as they can. We are sorry to observe that even Mr. Scott is not 
always free from this fashion of our day; and this is shewn in his front 
towards Broad-street, where long hall-windows are introduced to look 
pretty and make a variety, and are used as staircase-windows, but unfor- 
tunately the staircases within are fitted to them in a very awkward and 
inconvenient manner; the oriel window over the gateway also looks 
squeezed in for effect, and the angel which carries it looks more like one 
of the time of Henry VII. than of Edward I. There is an affectation of 
reality also in the ugly black iron water-pipes down this front, looking 
very like scaffold-poles left by mistake. Nor is this affectation consistent 
with the battlements between the dormer-windows of this lofty pile of 
building ; nor can we admire such reality as the red tile crest on the ridge 
of the grey stone roof. The west side of this new quadrangle is at present 
occupied by the old timber house known as Prideaux’s building ; but this 
is to be entirely removed, and a new range erected, to consist also of rooms 
for undergraduates, with the back to Mr. Parker’s premises. It will be 
seen that these works amount almost to building a new college, the only 
thing wanting being a new hall; but as the present hall is one of the finest 
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in Oxford, it has been preserved, and with it three sides of the old quad- 
rangle. At Balliol College, the new chapel is progressing rapidly; the walls 
are nearly at their full height, and the windows with their tracery inserted ; 
these are very elegant, in the same style as that adopted at Exeter, though 
a different architect (Mr. Butterfield) is here employed. The chief novelty is 
the introduction of red sandstone, brought from Staffordshire and War- 
wickshire, similar to that used at Coventry, in alternate layers in the 
walls, and in the voussoirs of the window-arches. This is an Italian fashion, 
the use of which in England is new, and we suppose is owing to the 
recommendation of Mr. Ruskin. We cannot say that we admire the effect 
of it, in this country and climate. It is very good in Italy, where it appears 
natural, but here it seems forced and unnatural: this is, however, merely a 
matter of taste. The Master’s lodgings and part of the college adjoining 
have been new roofed, or re-covered, with the grey Stonesfield slate, from 
which we conclude that there is no probability of a new front towards 
Broad-street at present. Our readers are aware that an extensive range of 
building facing Beaumont-street, on the site of the old towers known by 
the names of Cesar and Pompey, was erected a year or two since. 

The new front of Jesus College has also been completed some months, 
and is very creditable to the architects, the Messrs. Buckler, who had the 
difficult task of adapting a new Gothic front to a building of the ‘Georgian 
era’ without altering the openings. ‘This has been very cleverly managed, 
the style adopted being that of the Tudor era, which is perhaps better 
suited for collegiate purposes than the earlier styles. The new gateway- 
tower, with its battlement and tall chimney enriched with panelling, is very 
good and effective; the plainer front towards Market-street is also very 
well restored. The east window of the chapel, which had long been 
blocked up, has been re-opened, and fitted with painted glass in the style 
of the Renaissance period. A number of small groups of figures repre- 
senting Scripture subjects are separated by foliage instead of the usual 
framework. This glass is understood to have been executed under the 
direction of Mr. Winston. At Brasenese College, a new east-window has 
also been recently put into the chapel, executed by Messrs. Hardman of 
Birmingham, representing the principal events of our Lord’s Passion in 
small groups of figures, separated by a groundwork of diaper patterns. It 
is better than the generality of modern painted glass; but this is one of the 
arts in which we do not yet come up to the work of our ancestors, and we 
cannot say that any modern painted glass appears to us quite satisfactory. 
We hope that the new windows now in hand for Magdalen College Chapel 
will be a further step in advance. The Founder's Chamber in the gateway- 
tower of this college has also been carefully restored. The hall of New 
College has been newly painted and decorated, and the heraldic escutcheons 
carefully restored. Considerable repairs have been made at Queen’s College. 
Wadham College has been lighted with gas. At Worcester College, a new 
clock has been erected, at an expense of about two hundred pounds, with a 
large face in the pediment facing Beaumont-street. It must be acknow- 
ledged that, this clock-face seems placed in a very natural position; the 
pediment looks as if it was made on purpose for it. ‘This style of the 
* glorious Georgian era” requires the embellishment of a clock-face. 

At St. Peter’s Church, the chancel has been restored and the south wall 
rebuilt, at considerable expense: the beautiful Norman vaulting was in 
danger of falling, and rendered these repairs necessary. In ‘Holy well 
Church, the roof of the chancel has been painted in medieval style. 
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At St. Mary’s Church, so much alarm was felt as to the state of the 
tower, that it was thought necessary to close the church in May last. This 
has now been thoroughly repaired, and the part which was bulging and 
cracking has been screwed together with iron rods in a very ingenious and 
effectual manner, under the direction of Mr. Scott. We fear this has been 
an expensive operation, though it was clearly necessary. The chief cause 
of the evil appears to have been the great additional weight which was put 
on the top of the tower by rebuilding the spire and the pinnacles, inserting 
a second set of canopies over the old ones, at each corner, six feet in depth, 
consequently raising the pinnacles by so much, and rendering it necessary to 
raise the spire also, to keep anything like proportion, and throwing out the 
pinnacles clear against the sky, instead of nestling round the base of the spire. 
This improvement is said to have added about thirty tons of stone on each 
corner, which the tower and buttresses were not calculated to carry. The 
foundations had not given way, but the tower had bulged, from the extra 
load put upon the top of it; and it is fortunate that the whole did not come 
to the ground together. We believe, however, that it is now made per- 
fectly secure. The mischief had in part been caused by the introduction 
of a ringing-loft, to accommodate the amateur ringers in the last century, 
when the ignorant carpenters had cut through the principal arches at the 
springing. This floor has now been removed, and the interior of the tower 
restored to its original height, and the newel-staircase built up solid, to 
serve as an additional buttress ; an entrance to the belfry being made from 
another staircase at the back. 2 

But by far the most important building which is now carrying on in 
Oxford is the new University Museum, in the Parks. ‘This is getting on 
steadily, and even rapidly, considering the extent of the work, and is 
already above the level of the first floor. The style is also the English 
Gothic of the time of Edward I., with some variations from the Italian, 
especially the introduction of alternate layers of red sandstone with the 
white stone: this, however, is in the interior of the quadrangle only; the 
front is faced with white stone, the main structure is of brick. The 
arrangements of the interior appear to be very commodious and complete 
for the various purposes required; and as the exterior has been forced to 
follow the requirements of the interior, the result is a very pleasing variety 
of outline, and a most picturesque effect. This building will form quite an 
era in the history of architecture ; it is the first time that Gothic architec- 
ture has been really and properly applied to a domestic building in our day, 
with due regard to the principles of the medieval architects. Sir T. Deane 
and Mr. Woodward of Dublin have the honour of carrying out this great 
work. A new debating-room is also being built at the Union, in the same 
style and by the same architects. 

It is a singular proof of the influence of fashion, that all these new 
buildings, though by three different architects of eminence, are in the same 
style. This is owing in part to the dictation of the ecclesiologists ; and as 
it is obviously carried too far, a reaction will probably follow in a few years: 
there is no reason for entirely neglecting the earlier and later styles, and 
building everything in the one style which it is the fashion to call the best. 
It may be doubted whether the style of William of Wykeham is not better 
adapted for collegiate purposes than any other. Messrs. Buckler are entitled 
to credit for their courage in resisting the stream, and following the style of 
the fifteenth century in their new front of Jesus College, already mentioned. 
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SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
PART II. 


As intimated in our last number, we now proceed to give the particulars 
of the publications of the Society which were announced and heralded, 
with appropriate flourish, by a preliminary treatise or discourse, issued 
anonymously, but generally supposed to have been, written for the occasion 
by the then plebeian, afterwards noble, and still ever learned, chairman of 
the committee. 

This promise of a flood of learning was hailed with unbounded accept- 
ance by an admiring public. The discourse was published at its full value 
in a sixpenny octavo form, and upwards of 120,000 copies were in a few 
weeks sold; more costly editions of it were at intervals issued, at different 
prices; and one especially, consisting of twenty-four copies, was printed, 
with proofs on India paper of the illustrations, for presentation to the par- 
ticular friends of the author; and to each of these twenty-four copies only, 
was added a hymn, set to music with variations, emanating, as was supposed, 
from Holland-house ;—the hymn apparently written by a person of quality, 
on the approved model of Pope’s burlesque song by an individual of the same 
species, with a happy subordination of sense to sound®, 

As no more than twenty-four copies of the hymn ever appeared in print, 
we will enable the public to form their own judgment of this characteristic 

e adherence to the specimen furnished by Pope: and well might it be said 
of this poetical and musical effusion, to the author,— 


“ Thy chaunt diffused a scientific ray, 
And gleams of knowledge brighten’d all the day.” 


HYMN. 
(Suggested by reading the Society’s Discourse.) 


“ There is a God, all nature cries, 
A thousand tongues proclaim 
His arm Almighty, mind all wise, 
And bid each voice in chorus rise 
To magnify His Name. 


“ Thy Name, great nature’s Sire divine, 
Assiduous we adore, 
Rejecting godheads at whose shrine 
Benighted nations, blood and wine 
In vain libations pour. 


* Yon countless worlds in boundless space 
Myriads of miles each hour 
Their mighty orbs as curious trace, 
As the blue circlet studs the face 
Of that enamell’d flower. 


“ But Thon, too, mad’st that flowret gay, 
To glitter in the dawn ; 
The Hand that fix’d the lamp of day, 
The blazing comet launch’d away, 
Painted the velvet lawn. 





* See Pope’s works for a “Song by a Person of Quality,” beginning thus :— 
** Fluttering spread thy purple pinions, 
Gentle Cupid! o’er my heart ; 
Ia slave in thy dominions : 
Nature must give way to art.” 
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“ As falls the sparrow to the ground, 
Obedient to Thy will, 
By the same law those globes wheel round, 
Each drawing each, yet all still found 
In one eternal system bound, 
One order to fulfil.” 

Unfortunately for the author of the preliminary treatise, some half. 
dozen of the 120,000 copies of it fell into the hands of as many persons 
really conversant with the subjects it professed to elucidate, and who, in 
several scientific journals of the period, detected the numerous errors with 
which it abounded. 

Several pamphlets also appeared on the occasion, and among them one 
in which the writer undertook to notice those errors seriatim. This he did 
elaborately and successfully, and would have more conclusively effected his 
object, but for the language of banter assumed by him, instead of adopting 
the graver and more sober tone demanded by the subject. 

In the subsequent and more expensive editions of the discourse, several 
of these blunders were corrected, and others omitted; but still the 
greater number remained. We will only, by way of example, extract the 
shortest and simplest error animadverted on by the pamphleteer, and alto- 
gether left out in the later editions: this, indeed, applies not so much to 
the question proposed as to the time, as it was alleged, would be required, 
except by aid of the wonderful powers of algebra, to solve it. 

The question was thus put in the discourse :-— 

“If aship—say a smuggler—is sailing at the rate of eight miles an hour, and a revenue-" 
@utter, sailing at the rate of ten miles an hour, descries her eighteen miles off, and gives 
chase, and you want to know in what time the smuggler will be overtaken, and how 
many miles she will have sailed before being overtaken,—this, which is one of the 
simplest questions in algebra, would take you a long time, almost as long as the chase, 
to come at by trial or guessing, (i.e. common arithmetic). The chase would be nine 
hours, and the smuggler would sail seventy-two miles; and questions only a little more 
difficult than this could never be answered by any number of guesses; yet questions 
infinitely more difficult can easily be solved by the rules of algebra.” 

Upon this the author of the pamphlet ® remarks :— 

“ This is, at first sight, a very difficult question—very complicated in its terms and 
conditions: these are, a smuggler, a cutter, a revenue-cutter. truly,—it is a chase, and 
the Lord knows what. How can‘such a question be submitted to arithmetical computa- 
tion? But I will pry a little into it, though. Let me see: the cutter gains two miles 
an hour upon the smuggler—how long shall it be in gaining eighteen miles ? that is the 
question. Well now, I think nine times two is eighteen—therefore nine must be the 
number of hours of the chase; and nine times eight make seventy-two—the number of 
miles run by the smuggler. Prodigious! Eurika, eurika, eurika! I have found out the 
prodigy in one instant—that puzzle that shall bother the brains of all mankind for nine 
hours and upwards.” 

The detection then follows of errors in the discourse on the subjects of 
hydrostatics, gravitation, comets, thunder, earthquakes, &c. 

The pamphlet has shared the oblivion of its victim; and this has been 
the fate of most answers and refutations; we recollect but few excep- 
tions to this rule: the most eminent are Pascal’s “ Provincial Letters,” 
Andrew Marvell’s “ Rehearsal Transprosed,” and Porson’s Letter to Arch- 
deacon Travis. Swift, speaking of this usual fate of answerers, and how 
short-lived their labours are, adds,—‘ that there is, indeed, an exception 
when any great genius thinks it worth his while to expose a foolish piece, 





_ > The title of the pamphlet is, “The Blunders of a Big Wig; or, Paul Pry’s Peeps 
into the Sixpenny Sciences. (London: John Hearne. Strand. 1827.)” Motto:— 


* Ne sutor ultra crepidam. 
Let the Lawyer stick to his wig.” 
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as we still read Marvell’s answer to Parker with pleasure, though the book 
it answered be sunk long ago.” 

Some stress in favour of the Society was laid on the ground of the 
alleged brevity and cheapness of the information professed to be conveyed ; 
but when it is considered that several of the branches of science re- 
quired twelve or fourteen sixpenny numbers and upward, for their elucida- 
tion—these, when bound together, constituted a bulky volume, rather ex- 
ceeding the average price and size of books of the same description. 

Having made these preliminary remarks on the preliminary discourse 
of the Society, we now proceed to give our promised list of its pub- 
lications, with the names of the authors. The treatises were issued in 
sixpenny numbers, one in every fortnight, extending to 3538 in all. The 
space we can at present spare will not admit of our giving more than the 
first fifty-four ; and we must defer the remainder until a future number. 


TREATISES PUBLISHED BY THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE 
TO 15TH FEBRUARY, 1828, AND BY WHOM WRITTEN. 


The Objects, Advantages, and Pleasures of Science.—Preliminary Treatise. 
1. Hydrostatics. H. Brougham, revised by Mr. Herapath. 
2. Hydraulics. 
3. feoeatent Dr. Lardner. 
4 and 5. Heat. Parts 1and 2. Mr. George Ogg. 
6. Mechanics’ First Treatise on Prime Moving. 
7 Second Treatise on the Elements of Machinery. 
e 8. ——_——- Ditto. Part 2. ¥ Dr. Lardner. 
. Animal Mechanics. Treatise 1. 
. Familiar Account of Lord Bacon’s Novum Organon Scientiarum. Part 1. Rev. 
J. Hoppus, Professor of Moral Philosophy in University College, London. 
. Mechanics. Third Treatise on Friction. Dr. Lardner. 
. Opties. Part 1. D. Brewster. 
. Optical Instruments. Part 1. Mr. Andrew Pritchard. 
. Vegetable Physiology. Dr. Southwood Smith. 
. Electricity. Part 1. Dr. P.M. Roget, F.R.S. 
. Mathematical Geography. Ed. Lloyd, A.M. 
. Arithmetic and Algebra. Part 1. Mr. James Parker. 
. Lord Bacon’s Novum Organon. Part 2, Rev. Dr. Hoppus. 
. Optics. Part 2. D. Brewster. 
. Life of Cardinal Wolsey. Mrs. Thomson, wife of Dr. Anthony Todd Thomson, 
Professor of Medicine in University College, London. 
. Optical Instruments. Part2. 4 r. Andrew Pritchard. 
2. Electricity Dr. Peter Mark Roget. 
23 and 47. Physical Geography. Henry Lloyd. 
24. Life of Sir Christopher Wren. H. Bellenden Ker. 
25. Arithmetic and Algebra. James Parker and A. Cleasby. 
26 and 33. Thermometer and Pyrometer. Professor Traill. 
27. Outlines of General History. T. F. Ellis. 
28, 30, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 43, and 49. History of Greece, (complete). Frederic Malkin. 
29. Navigation. John Wrottesley, now Lord Wrottesley, P.R.S. 
31. Life of William Caxton. Mr. Wm. Stephenson. 
35, 37, 42, and 50. Geometry. Pierce Morton. 
39. Life of Sir Edward Coke. J. P. Burke. 
41. Galvanism. Dr. P. M. Roget. 
44, Animal Mechanics. Sir Chas. Bell. 
45. Life of Mahomet. J. A. Roebuck, M.P., first for Bath, and now for Sheffield. 
46 and 53. Polarization of Light. D. Brewster. 
48. Life of Niebuhr. Mrs. Austin. 
51. Life of Newton. Howard Elphinstone, LL.D. 
52. Life of Admiral Blake. John Gorton. 
54. Glossary. D. Booth. 


6 


(To be continued.) 
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THE TUDOR STATUTE-BOOK. 
(Concluded from p. 417.) 


IV. Tue statutes against vagrants and beggars may be regarded as a fair 
indication of the general tone of the legislation of this period. It is true that 
before the time of the Tudors vagrants, mendicants, and thieves seem to have 
been indissolubly united in the opinion of the law-makers, and that statutes 
of Richard II. are to be found, which empower justices not only strictly to 
examine and imprison suspicious characters [“‘ feitors and vagabonds,” 
7 Richard II. c. 5}, but to place in the stocks a labourer quitting his usual 
place of abode without being provided with a license assigning a reasonable 
cause for his so doing, [12 Richard II. c. 7]. The first Tudor enacted a 
vagrant law, the preamble of which confesses that “‘ extreme rigour” had 
been found useless; but, regardless of this, his successors improved upon 
their model until they produced statutes as barbarous as can be well con- 
ceived. According to this act [19 Henry VII. c. 12], “a due, a diligent, 
and a secret search” was to be made four times a-year in every shire for 
“misruled persons ;” and if statutes could be taken as indicating the per- 
sonal characters of kings, this would be found to bear out the ordinary 
impression concerning Henry, for among other reasons for its enactment, 
the economy of the stocks rather than the gaol is urged :— 


“ Forasmuch as the King’s grace most entirely desireth among all earthly things the 
prosperity and restfulness of this his land, and his subjects of the same, to live quietly 
and surely, to the pleasure of God, and according to his laws, willing alway of his pity, 
and intending to reduce them thereunto by softer means than by extreme rigour there- 
for purveyed in a statute made in the time of King Richard the Second *, considering 
also the great charge that shall grow to his subjects for bringing of vagabonds to the 
gaols according to the same statute, his Highness will, by authority of this his present 
parliament, it be ordained and enacted, that where such misdoers should be by examina- 
tion committed to the common gaol, there to remain as is aforesaid, that the sheriffs, 
mayors, bailiffs, high constables and petty constables, and all other governors and 
officers of cities, boroughs and towns, townships, villages and other places, within three 
days after this act proclaimed, make due search, and take or cause to be taken all such 
vagabonds, idle people and suspected persons living suspiciously, and them so taken to 
set in stocks, there to remain by the space of one day and one night, and there to have 
no other sustenance but bread and water, and after the said day and night passed, to 
be had out and set at large, and then to avoid the town or place where they be taken 
into such city, town, place, or hundred, where they were born, or else to the place 
where they last made their abode by the space of three years, and that as hastily as they 
conveniently may, and there to remain and abide; and if eftsoons they be taken in de- 
fault in the same town or townships, then to be set likewise in stocks by the space of 
three days and three nights, with like diet as is afore rehearsed; and if any person or 
persons give any other meat or drink to the said misdoers, being in stocks in form 
aforesaid, or the said prisoners favour in their misdoing, or them receive or harbour 
over one night, that then they forfeit for every time so doing 12d.” ... 

“ And also it is ordained by the said authority, that all manner of beggars not able 
to work, within six weeks next after proclamation made by this act, go rest and abide 
in his city, town, or hundred, where they were born, or else to the place where they 
last made their abode the space of three years, there to remain or abide without beg- 
ging out of the said city, town, hundred, or place, upon pain to be punished as is afore- 
said; and that no man harbour nor keep any such beggar in his house over one night, 
upon the same pain; and that no man be excused by that he is a clerk of an university 





* This statute [7 Richard II. c. 5] empowers justices to seize “feitors and vagabonds,” 
examine them diligently, and in default of their giving “surety of their good bearing, 
by sufficient mainpernors, of such as be distrainable,” to commit them to gaol to be 
dealt with according to law by the judges in their circuit. 


Gent. Mag. Vou. XLVI. 4F 
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from whence he saith he cometh, without a letter of the vice-chancellor of the uni- 
versity from whence he cometh; nor none calling himself a soldier, shipman, or 
travelling man, without he bring a letter from his captain, or from the town where he 
landed, and that he be then commanded to go the straight highway into his country ; 
and if he depart not according to such commandment in that behalf to him given, that 
then he be to be taken, reputed, and punished as a vagabond; and that he that har- 
bour any such person shall forfeit for every one such person that he harboureth over 
one night, 12d.” 

A slight touch of pity appears in the following proviso, which, however, 
is not embodied in any of the subsequent acts :— 

“ Provided alway, that diminution of punishment of vagabonds and beggars afore- 
said may and shall be had for women great with child, and men and women in great 
sickness, and persons being impotent and above the age of 60 years, by the discretion 
of him that hath authority to do the said punishment, this act notwithstanding.” 


How these enactments answered their purpose we learn from a statute of 
the next reign, ‘‘ concerning punishment of beggars and vagabonds,” [22 
Henry VIII. ¢. 12] :— 

“ Whereas in all places throughout this realm of England vagabonds and beggars have of 
long time increased, and daily do increase in great and excessive numbers by the occasion 
of idleness, mother and root of all vices, whereby hath insurged and sprung, and daily 
insurgeth and springeth continual thefts, murders, and other heinous offences and great 
enormities, to the high displeasure of God, the inquietation and damage of the king’s 
people, and to the marvellous disturbance of the common weal of this realm. And 
whereas many and sundry good laws, strait statutes and ordinances, have been before 
this time devised and made, as well by the king our sovereign lord, as also by divers his 
most noble progenitors kings of England, for the most necessary and due reformation of 
the premisses, yet that notwithstanding the said numbers of vagabonds and beggars be 
not seen in any part to be diminished, but rather daily augmented and increased into 
great routs and companies, as evidently and manifestly it doth and may appear.” 

For remedy of these disorders, the justices in every shire were em- 
powered to grant licenses to beg, to aged, poor, and impotent persons, 
but if these wandered out of their assigned district they were to be put in 
the stocks for two days and two nights on bread and water; and if any of 
them presumed to beg without having obtained a license, they were to 
have three days’ imprisonment in the stocks, or be whipped, at the dis- 
cretion of the justice before whom they were brought. 

While the ‘aged and impotent” were thus treated, the able-bodied of 
course fared worse. Accordingly, it was enacted that all such, whether 
men or women, “ being whole and mighty in body, and able to labour,” 
found wandering and not being able to give account how they lawfully ob- 
tained a living, were ‘‘ to be tied to the end of a cart naked, and be beaten 
with whips throughout the same market-town, or other place, till their 
bodies were bloody by reason of such whipping,’ and then ordered to 
repair to their native place, or last place of fixed abode, and there to put 
themselves to labour, neglect of which was to incur another whipping, “as 
often as default should be found.” 

These repeated whippings seem the only punishment provided for 
“ mighty beggars” of the ordinary kind, even if repeatedly offending ; but 
those who added fraud to idleness were in such case exposed to mutilation. 
Scholars wandering without license from an officer of their university, 
sailors pretending shipwreck, fortune-tellers, and such, for the second 
offence, beside two whippings, were to be placed in the pillory for three 
hours, and to lose an ear; and for the third offence to be punished as be- 
fore, and to lose the other ear. 

In making this barbarous statute, the co-operation of the people in carry- 
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ing it out seems not to have been expected. Hence fines of 3s. 4d. and 
6s. 8d. are imposed on parishes for every day that any impotent or “valiant 
beggar” is allowed to go at large; heavy penalties are laid on officers 
who are remiss, as well as on any one who in any way succours the va- 
grants, or refuses, when called upon, to assist in their whipping and 
mutilation. 

Here, then, it might be thought was severity enough, but we have by no 
means reached the climax of ‘Tudor vagrant legislation. Both “ impotent 
folk” and ‘‘ mighty beggars” might by these means be driven back to their 
native places, but it was found that the poor could not be made to cease 
out of the land, and something approaching to our modern poor-laws was 
the result. In 1536 a statute was passed [27 Henry VIII. c. 25] com- 
manding the chief officers of cities and towns to receive such persons, on 
certificate that they had been duly punished, and to set them to work for 
their maintenance ; and to raise a fund for such purpose, the clergy were to 
exhort people to give alms, and some of the poor were to be appointed in 
each parish to go from house to house “to collect and gather broken meat 
and fragments, and refuse drink,” which was to be shared among the set- 
tled poor. 

This touch of humanity to the one class is, however, abundantly made 
up for by severity to the other. “Idle persons, rufflers, calling themselves 
serving men, having no masters,” ‘sturdy vagabonds,” and “ valiant beg- 
gars,” found “ playing the vagabond” a second time, beside whipping, were 
to have the “ upper part of the gristle of the right ear clean cut off, so as 
it might appear for a perpetual token after that time, that they had been 
contemners of the good order of the commonwealth ;”’ and if not thus cured 
of idleness, they were ‘‘ to have judgment to suffer pains and execution of 
death as felons and as enemies of the commonwealth.” 

Thus stood the law at the death of Henry VIII., and it was reserved for 
the advisers of his gentle successor, Edward VI., to concoct a law the most 
odious perhaps to be found in any code. This is 1 Edward VI. c. 3, the 
framers of which evidently claim credit for their humanity in substituting 
branding and slavery for death :— 

“ Forasmuch as idleness and vagabondry is the mother and root of all thefts, robberies, 
and all evil acts, and other mischief, and the multitude of people given thereto hath 
always been here within this realm very great, and more in number as it may appear 
than in other regions, to the great impoverishment of the realm, and danger of the 
king’s highness’ subjects, the which idleness and vagabondry all the king’s highness’ 
noble progenitors kings of this realm and this high court of parliament hath often and 
with great travail gone about and essayed with godly acts and statutes to repress, yet 
until this our time it hath not had that success which hath been wished, but, partly 
by foolish pity and mercy of them which should have seen the godly laws executed, 
partly by the perverse nature and long-accustomed idleness of the persons given to 
loitering, the said godly statutes hitherto hath had small effect, and idle and vagabond 
persons, being unprofitable members, or rather enemies of the commonwealth, hath been 
suffered to remain and increase, and yet so do, who if they should be punished by death, 
whipping, imprisonment, or with other corporal pain, it were not without their deserts, 
for the example of others, and to the benetit of the commonwealth ; yet if they could 
be brought to be made profitable and do service, it were much to be wished and 
desired.” 

To bring about this desirable end, any person was empowered to seize 
another found “ loitering, without work, for three days together,” and to 
take him before a justice, who was to cause him to be branded with “ V” 
on the breast with a hot iron, and then to deliver him to his captor, as a 
slave for two years, to be “fed on bread and water, or such small drink 
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and refuse of meat” as the master chose, who might also beat and chain 
him at his discretion :— 

“Tt shall be lawful to every person to whom any person shall be adjudged a slave, to 
put a ring of iron about his neck, arm, or his leg, for a more knowledge and surety of 
the keeping of him; and if any person do take or help to take any such bond of iron 
from any such slave, that then every person so doing without the license or assent of 
his master shall forfeit for every such default £10 sterling.” 

If the vagrant attempted to resist, he was declared a felon ; and if he 
tried to escape, he was to be branded with ‘“ S,” and was to become a slave 
for life. 

Vagrants who were not thus seized by individuals, were to be seized by the 
magistrates and sent to their place of birth, anda heavy penalty was laid on 
the town for each day that they were not employed in chains on the roads or 
other servile labour. Vagrants of foreign birth were to be sent to some of 
the ports, and there kept to hard labour until an opportunity occurred of send- 
ing them to their native country ; they were not, however, to be branded. 

The vagrants thus sent to their native places, if their labour was not 
wanted there, were to be sold or let, like cattle, for the benefit of the town. 
Children might be taken from their parents if above the age of seven years, 
“‘ whether they be willing or not,” and kept as “ apprentices,” at any kind 
of work until they were, if girls, twenty, if boys, twenty-four years of age ; 
if they were refractory, they were ‘‘ to be openly beaten with rods,” and if 
they attempted to escape, they were to become “ slaves’’ for the remainder 
of their term, and “to be kept and punished in chains or otherwise.” 

There are clauses in this act for passing the “impotent poor” to their 
parishes ; and there are others relating to ‘ clerks convict,” which seem in- 
tended to bring the lately expelled monastics under its operation, and this 
was perhaps the real motive for passing it; but within three years it was 
repealed, and the comparatively mild provisions of 22 Henry VIII. c. 12 
re-established. The act which does this [3 and 4 Edward VI. c. 16] in- 
forms us that “ the extremity of some of the good and wholesome statutes 
against vagabonds and beggars has been occasion that they have not been 
put in use.” 

Under Philip and Mary the law continued the same, and mendicancy did 
not decrease. A statute of theirs [2 and 3 Philip and Mary, c. 5] orders 
the sums gathered for the relief of beggars to be paid to and disbursed by 
Christ’s Hospital, in London, and appoints a badge for the licensed beg- 
gar, who 

“ Shall at all times, when the same goeth abroad to beg, wear openly upon him, both 
on the breast and the back of his or their outermost garment, some notable badge or 
token, to be assigned unto him by the mayor or head officer of the same city, borough, 
and town corporate, or parish, with the assent of the justices of the peace that shall 
grant the same license, upon pain to be taken for a valiant beggar, and to be punished 
as is afore remembered, and shall also carry his licence with him upon like pain.” 

The act of Henry already cited directed the clergy to exhort people 
to almsgiving after a regulated fashion; so did the statutes of Edward VI. 
and Philip and Mary, with a direction that the bishops should admonish 
any who refused to give, or discouraged others from giving; but Elizabeth 





> They were usually, we may presume, to be employed in husbandry, not in trades, 
as even from the time of Henry IV. the law required the parents of apprentices to 
trades to be persons of some property (7 Henry IV. ¢.17): this practice was relaxed in 
favour of certain towns or trades, by various statutes, but down to the time of Elizabeth 
the same principle prevailed ; by her well-known statute [5 Eliz. c. 4] the children of 
the poor are allowed to be apprenticed only to certain handicrafts, which are named. 
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took a more peremptory method: the man who would not be persuaded 
to contribute by the bishop, was to be by him cited before the justices, 
and if he still refused, they were to tax him at their discretion, and commit 
him to gaol in default of payment, [5 Elizabeth, c. 3]. 

The year 1572 found England and Wales “ with rogues, vagabonds, and 
sturdy beggars exceedingly pestered,” and accordingly the statute 14 Eliza- 
beth, c. 5, was passed. Persons above the age of fourteen found begging 
were to be taken as “ vagabonds,” and were to be “ grievously whipped, 
and burnt through the gristle of the right ear with a hot iron of the com- 
pass of an inch about,” unless some honest householder would take them 
into service for a year; for a second offence they were to be reckoned 
felons, unless they could procure a master for two years; and for a third 
they were to be put to death without redemption; by running away from their 
service, they incurred the penalty from which it had relieved them. This 
statute defines who are to be considered “* rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy 
beggars.” We find among them pretended proctors, professors of phy- 
siognomy, palmistry, “ or other abused sciences;” fencers, bearwards, 
common players in interludes, and minstrels, if not belonging to a noble- 
man; jugglers, pedlars, tinkers, and petty chapmen, and finally, “all per- 
sons whole and mighty in body, able to labour, not having land or master, 
nor using any lawful merchandise, craft, or mystery, and all common labour- 
ers, able in body, loitering and refusing to work for such reasonable wages 
as is commonly given.” 

The statute 40 Elizabeth, c. 4, is much to the same effect as this, but is 
directed more especially to the coercion of refractory workmen, who are to 
be “ openly whipped until their bodies be bloody,” and then passed on to 
their native places. Statute 43 Elizabeth, c. 1, formally established over- 
seers of the poor, and thus set in motion a system of mixed relief and co- 
ercion which endured without any important legal modification until the 
passing of the Poor-Law Amendment Act in 1834, [4 and 5 William IV., 
c. 76]. 

Th important bearing which these statutes must necessarily have had on 
all classes of society will doubtless appear a sufficient reason for our having 
treated them in greater detail than we have indulged in in other cases. 

V. Another class of statutes of the Tudor era, those relating to the 
great religious changes, are far too numerous to be here more than alluded 
to. The principal ones may be taken to be, 25 Henry VIII. cc. 14, 15, 
regarding what is to be considered heresy; the statute overthrowing the 
papal power [25 Henry VIII. c. 21], those suppressing the monasteries and 
the chantries, [27 Henry VIII. c. 28; 31 Henry VIII. c 13; 37 Henry 
VIII. c. 4; 1 Edward VI. c. 14]; that empowering the king to erect new 
sees, and appoint bishops by letters patent, [31 Henry VIII. c. 9]; the 
statute of the six articles, [31 Henry VIII. c. 14]; those for uniformity 
of public worship, [2 and 3 Edward VI. c. 1; 1 Eliz. ec. 1, 2}; Mary’s 
repeal of the statutes passed against the see of Rome, [1 and 2 Philip 
and Mary, c.8]; and the anti-Romish and anti-Puritan acts of Elizabeth, 
[13 Elizabeth, c. 1; 35 Elizabeth, cc. 1, 2, &c.] 

One specimen of these politico-religious enactments is here given; the 
citation is from 1 and 2 Philip and Mary, c. 9:— 


“ Forasmuch as now of late divers naughty, seditious, malicious, and heretical per- 
sons, not having the fear of God before their eyes, but in a devilish sort, contrary to the 
duty of their allegiance, have congregated themselves together in conventicles, in divers 
and sundry profane places within the city of London, esteeming themselves to be in the 
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true faith, where indeed they are in errors and heresies, and out of the true trade of 
Christ’s catholic religion, and in the same places, at divers times, using their fantastical 
and schismatical services, lately taken away and abolished by authority of parliament, 

have, of their most malicious and cankered stomachs, prayed against the queen’s ma- 
jesty, that God would turn her heart from idolatry to the true faith, or else to shorten 
her days, or take her quickly out of the way ©: which prayer was never heard nor read 
to have been used by any good Christian man against any prince, though he were a 
pagan and infidel, and much less against any Christian prince, and especially so virtuous 
& princess as our sovereign lady that now is is known to be, whose faith is, and always 
hath been, most true and catholic, and consonant and agreeing with Christ’s catholic 
Church throughout the world dispersed: for reformation whereof be it enacted by the 
authority of this present parliament, that every such person and persons | which, since 
the beginning of this present parliament, have by express words and sayings prayed, 

required, or desired as is aforesaid, or hereafter shall pray by express words or sayings, 
that God should shorten her days, or take her out of the way, (whose life Almighty God 
long preserve,) or any such like malicious prayer, amounting to the same effect, their 
procurers and abettors therein shall be taken, reputed, and judged traitors, and every 
such praying, requiring, or desiring shall be judged, taken, and reputed high treason ; 

and the offenders therein, their procurers and abettors, being thereof duly convicted 
according to the laws of this realm, shall suffer and forfeit, as in cases of high treason.” 

If, however, on this arraignment, they ‘‘ shewed themselves penitent for 
their offences, ” and humbly desired mercy, the judges were empowered to 
adjudge such corporal punishment, short of death, as they might think 
proper, “and upon that penance prescribed and done,” they were to be 
discharged of the treason alleged against them. 

VI. Though so many of the Tudor laws were of a character from which 
we now shrink with abhorrence4, it would not be just to endeavour to leave 
the impression that that code has no redeeming features. Women of 
property received a protection which they evidently needed, from a statute 
[3 Henry VII. c. 2] which declared taking them away against their will to 
be felony; the abuse of benefit of clergy was restrained® [4 Henry VII. 
c. 13]; standard weights and measures were established [7 Henry VII. c.3]; 
suing in forma pauperis was granted [11 Henry VII. c. 11]; corporations 
were checked when attempting to make unreasonable bye- laws! [19 Henry 
VII. c. 7]; a navigation act was passed, based on what was till very 
recently considered ‘sound principles | 32 Henry VIII. c.14]; corrupt jurors 
were restrained {11 Henry VII. c. 24; 13 E liz. c. 25]; the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge were incorporated [13 Eliz. c. 29]; and an act 





© This charge against the reformed, of praying for the queen’s death, has been some- 
times regarded as untrue; but we learn from the indictment of William Thomas, once 
clerk of the council, that some of them contemplated killing her. “In his indictment 
he is charged with putting the following ‘argument’ in writing: ‘ Whether were it 
not a good device to have all these perils that we have talked of [her proposed 
marriage, and the expected re-establishment of Romanism] taken away with very 
little bloodshed, that is to say, by killing the queen. I think John Fitzwilliams might 
be persuaded to do it,’ &c.”—Annals of England, vol. ii. p. 233. 

4 The laws, as we have seen, were habitually harsh, but they were often made 
harsher to meet any emergency, as in 1531, when, in consequence of the crime of 
Richard Rosse, the cook of Bishop Fisher of Rochester, poisoners were ordered to be 
boiled to death, [22 Henry VIII. c. 9]. 

© “Whereas, upon trust of privilege of the Church, divers persons lettered have been 
the more bold to commit murder, rape, robbery, theft, and all other mischievous deeds, 
because they have been continually admitted to the benefit of the clergy as often as 
they did offend in any of the premisses; in avoiding such presumptuous boldness. . . . ” 
it was enacted that it was to be pleaded but once by those who were not in orders ; 
and murderers and felons were to be branded on the left thumb in open court. By 
4 Henry VIII. sess. 2. ¢. 2, the privilege was abolished as regards these last offenders. 

‘ Their offences in this way had caused the enactment of a statute in 1437, (15 


Henry VI. c. 6). 
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was passed for the relief of sick and wounded soldiers, [35 Eliz. c. 4]. 
Such proofs of wisdom and kindness ought to lead us to excuse the con- 
trary enactments against ‘‘ fond and fantastical prophecies” and witchcraft 
[5 Eliz. ec. 15, 16], of which the first was doubtless of political importance 
in its day", and the second merely proves that the sixteenth century was 
not as enlightened as our own. 

Though far from belonging to the class of wise and beneficial laws, such 
as we must regard those mentioned above to have been, we insert here the 
chief part of a statute [13 Eliz. c. 19], as not only a curious example of ex- 
aggerated importance—the whole welfare of the country depending on all 
the people wearing caps—but as a specimen of the singular laws to be met 
with in all parts of the Statute-book, having the presumed interest of some 
particular craft, and nothing else, in view :— 


“In most humble wise shewen unto the queen’s majesty, the lords spiritual and 
temporal, and the commons in this present parliament assembled, the fellowship 
and company of cappers of this noble realm of England, that whereas they and 
others occupying the trade and science of capping have in times past until now of 
late, with the only travail and industry of their said trade and science of capping, 
not only maintained themselves, their wives, children, and family in good, reason- 
able, and convenient estate and degree, according to their vocation and calling ; but 
have also set on work a great number and multitude of other poor persons, the queen’s 
majesty’s subjects, both men, women, and children, and also the halt, decrepit, and 
lame, using them in sundry exercises belonging to the occupation and art of cappers,— 
as carders, spinners, knitters, parters of wool, forcers, thickers, dressers, walkers, dyers, 
battelers, shearers, pressers, edgers, liners, band-makers, and other exercises, who have 
in like manner thereby maintained and relieved themselves and their families, and 
by reason of their labour and exercise therein have eschewed and avoided not only 
the great annoyance of the towns they dwelt in, who for lack of exercise must have 
been enforced to beg, but also hath kept them from ranging and gadding through 
the realm in practising and exercising sundry kinds of lewdness, as too many of 
them doth in these days, as it is evident, the more is pity: and also by the mean 
of this good exercise and occupation a great number of personable men have at all 
times been ready and well able, when they should or have been called to serve your 
highness’ most noble progenitors, and also your majesty, in time of war or elsewhere ; 
until now of late days that most and in manner all men have forborne and left the 
using and wearing of caps, to the great impoverishing and utter undoing of all the 
aforesaid company and fellowship of cappers, and to the great decay, ruin, and desola- 
tion of divers ancient cities and boroughs within this realm of England, which have been 
the nourishers and bringers-up in that faculty of great numbers of people, as London, 
which by good report maintained 8,000 persons exercised in this faculty, also Exeter, 
Bristol, Monmouth, Hereford, Ross, Bridgnorth, Bewdley, Gloucester, Worcester, 
Chester, Nantwich, Newcastle, Ulcestre [Uttoxeter], Stafford, Lichfield, Coventry, 
York, Beverley, Richmond, Derby, Leicester, Northampton, Shrewsbury, Wellington, 
Southampton, Canterbury, and divers others, as well bordering and adjoining upon the 
coasts of the sea as in other places : 

“Tn consideration whereof, and forasmuch as the said ancient and laudable science 
and trade of capping hath been of long time permitted and allowed in this most noble 
realm as a thing very commodious and profitable, as well for the maintenance and living 
of a great number of persons within the same, as also for the upholding and replenish- 
ing and fortifying of the said ancient cities and boroughs, and specially for the trading 
and exercising of the poorest sort of people in honest labour and virtuous exercise, and 
therefore profitable to the commonwealth ; and for that also the wearing of the same 





& The credit of originating a permanent provision for such men in reality belongs to 
Queen Mary, as in her will, dated March 30, 1558, she bequeathed 400 marks a-year 
for the foundation of an hospital for old and maimed soldiers, “the which we think,” 
she says, “both honour, conscience and charity willeth should be provided for ;” but 
her successor did not give effect to her wish. 

h Prophecies were but a covert way of spreading sedition. In 1541 a Welsh minstrel 
was hanged for singing a prophecy against the king; Elizabeth’s statute only visited 
the offence with fine and imprisonment. 
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caps are very decent and comely for all estates and degrees, and especially for all per- 
sons inhabiting within the cities, boroughs, towns, villages, or hamlets within this 
realm: for reformation whereof it may please the queen’s highness and the lords 
spiritual and temporal, and the commons in this present parliament assembled, and by 
the authority of the same, that it may be enacted and established, That all and every 
person and persons above the age of six years (except maidens, ladies, and gentlewomen) 
inhabiting, commorating, and abiding within any of the cities, boroughs, towns, villages, 
or hamlets of this realm of England, and except also all noble personages, and every 
lord, knight, and gentleman of the possessions of twenty marks land by the year, and 
their heirs, and except all such as have borne office of worship in any city, borough, 
town, hamlet, or shire, and also all such as have borne the office of wardens of the wor- 
shipful companies of the city of London, shall use and wear upon the Sabbath and holy- 
day, unless in the time of their travel out of such cities, boroughs, towns, villages, or 
hamlets, upon the head one cap of wool, knit, thicked, and dressed in England, made 
within the realm of England, and only dressed and finished by some of the trade or 
science of cappers; upon pain of forteiture, for every day not so wearing, the sum of 
3s. 4d. of lawful money of England.” 

VII. Having now gone through the Tudor Statute-book, we think that 
it will be found to establish the following conclusions, the bearing of which 
upon the condition of all classes cannot be denied, nor their importance 
over-estimated :— 

1. The frame of government was systematically tyrannical. The power 
of the crown grew daily greater and greater, all the great parties in the 
state having been exhausted by the wars of the Roses, and the successive 
sovereigns apparently never forgetting that their founder had gained the 
throne by the sword!; perverse legal ingenuity also helped them, by dis- 
covering that any deficiency of the law to meet the royal pleasure might be 
supplied by the prerogative. 

2. This doctrine rendered parliaments unnecessary, but it was the 
pleasure of the Tudors to retain them, and they justified this confidence in 
them by such unmeasured subserviency as must deprive them of all claim 
to respect as the guardians of popular rights. 

3. The power of the crown, though, for form’s sake, speaking often in 
the name of the parliament, was in reality boundless; food, clothing, wages, 
trade, commerce, agriculture, forests, towns, and innumerable other matters, 
some great, but more small, were regulated as seemed good to authority, 
and with little regard to the views or feelings of the parties concerned. 

4. In the early part of the Tudor era the rights of the Church and of 
the higher orders were in some degree respected, but before its close both 
peer and plebeian were regarded as little else than slaves, who were to be 
rigidly restrained to certain paths of duty, and severely punished if they 
ventured to overstep them. 

5. Harsh laws are indeed a characteristic of the Tudor era. The statutes 
concerning religion, which have attracted more attention than the rest, are 
generally known to be so, and the only apology to be made for them is that 
they are not more merciless than those against other offences ; for religion 
itself was, in the sixteenth century, avowedly an offence, if its form differed 
from that adopted by the State. 

6. The result of this mode of government was clearly unsatisfactory. 
Beside the insurrections by which each Tudor reign was disturbed, we 
learn from the Statute-book that in the time of Henry VII. the borders 
of the kingdom were ravaged by plunderers who leagued with the Scots 





i That such was his own view is evident from his speech to his first parliament, and 
also from the inscription for his tomb ordered in his will, which speaks of “the crown 
which it pleased God to give us, with the victory of our enemy at our first field.” 

7 
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{11 Henry VII. c. 9], and the practice of levying black-mail is spoken of 
as common near the close of that of Elizabeth [43 Eliz. c, 13]; whilst the 
numerous statutes regarding benefit of clergy and sanctuary-men prove 
that in other districts life and property were in but a precarious condition ; 
vet the only attempt to remedy this state of things was by the enactment 
of laws which were too harsh to be put in execution. 

If these conclusions be justly drawn, it certainly results that the people 
under the Tudors were worse cared for than they are at present; that the 
“golden days of good Queen Bess” are a mere delusion, the Tudor era 
being a very undesirable one to live in; and that we are justified in 
affirming that England has more real reason of rejoicing in the reign of 
Victoria than our ancestors had under the sway of their Maiden Queen. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford—Baron Munchausen—Who was Poor Robin ?—Henzey, Tyttery, 
and Tyzack Families—The Simonides Forgeries— Robert Somery, Earl of Winchesier—Mary 
Queen of Scots. 


CHRIST CHURCH CATHEDRAL, OXFORD. 


Mr. Ursan,—You will probably receive several communications re- 
specting the curious subterranean chamber, or crypt*, which has been dis- 
covered in the course of the recent excavations in Christ Church Cathedral, 
as it has excited considerable interest here, and isa puzzle to the local anti- 
quaries, who will be glad of the benefit of your experience as to its use and 
object, and its probable date. It clearly was not intended for sepulture 
of any kind, as its length was from north to south, and graves, or vaults 
for burial, are invariably placed from east to west. The situation is im- 
mediately under the chancel-arch, where the rood-loft stood, and where 
there may, probably, have been originally an altar.. This seems to favour 
the idea that it was a place of secrecy for the more secure preservation of 
the treasures of the church; and the two recesses in the wall—one at each 
end—seem to have been lockers, or cupboards, or the smaller one may have 
been for a lamp. The entrance was either by a trap-door only, which 
appeared to me most probable, or by a passage under the floor of the 
chancel, and through a door on the east side of the chamber: the wall on 
this side is wanting in the middle, but there is a return at each end, and 
Mr. Billing, the architect, who examined it as carefully as the quantity of 
earth to be moved, and the want of time, would allow, is of opinion that 
there had been a doorway on this side. In the north-west angle there is 
a small squinch, or shoulder, to carry the vault; this could not be found 
in the other three corners, but there was not space enough to have thrown 
a vault over, between the top of the walls and the pavement, so that it 
must in all probability have been covered with a flat stone, or stones, 
across, like the form of arch commonly known as the Carnarvon doorway, or 
recently called the shouldered arch. If this is a correct supposition, it is 
probably Norman work, of the same age as the church itself. Some of 





® See an engraving of this crypt, p. 564. 
Gent. Maa. Vou. XLVI. 
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those who saw it were, however, of opinion that it was Saxon work, cor- 
responding with the crypts at Ripon and Hexham; it differs from them, 
however, in situation, and in being a single chamber only, without the 
passages on each side, with the ascending and descending staircases for the 
worshippers, when the relics were exhibited. These side-passages and stair- 
cases are also found in similar early crypts in France, as at Auxerre and 
Tours, and St. Savin, and Tournus; and the absence of them would seem 
to shew that it was not intended for the exhibition of the relics, notwith- 
standing some remains of red colour and small incised crosses on the 
plaster. 

We know, however, that there was a church on this site in the Saxon 
times, and it is at least possible that this crypt may have belonged to it. 
Antony Wood mentions in his “‘ Annals of Oxford,’—*‘ An. Dom. 1180, 
26 Hen. II. This year the most 
glorious reliques of S. Frideswyde, 
the patroness of Oxford, were trans- 
lated from an obscure to a more 
noted place in the church that did 
at this time bear her name (now 
known by that of the Cathedral of 
Christ Church in Oxford), at which 
solemnity the king, bishops, and 
nobles being present, were then and 
after wrought divers miracles, both 
on clerical and laical people, causing 
thereby the fame of that saint to 
spread far and near.”” Wood refers 
to the ‘Chronicle of Thomas Wykes, 
sub anno 1180, and to Philippus 
Prior S. Frideswydz, in Lib. MS. 
de Miraculis 8S. Frideswyde, in Bib. 
Bodl. Digby, 177.” These manu- 
scripts have now been printed entire 
in the great work of the Bollandists 
for October, recently published in 
Brussels. They do not, however, 
appear to throw any additional light 
upon the subject beyond what 
Wood has given. The question naturally arises whether the subterranean 
chamber was the obscure place in which the relics were preserved before 
their translation. It has frequently been supposed that portions of the 
earlier church still exist, though concealed in the later Norman work, and 
it has been thought that the round-headed doorway, of very rude construc- 
tion, in the wall under the east window of the lady-chapel, which appears 
to have no use or meaning in the present building, belongs to the Saxon 
church which stood here previously. Such was the opinion of the late 
Dr. Ingram, and of Mr. E. A. Freeman, at the time that he read a paper 
before the Oxford Architectural Society on the subject of the Cathedral. 
Dr. Ingram also considered the small openings at the back of the triforium, 
which are now walled up, and are visible over the cloister, as part of the 
Saxon work, but Professor Willis demonstrated that these were part of the 
Norman work, and correspond exactly with many similar openings in other 
Norman churches. 


EAST END OF THE LADY¥-CHAPEL, 
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It appears, however, from the fragment of an ancient chronicle, pre- 
served by Leland in his Collectanea, (vol. ii. p. 326,) that in the year 1111, 
when Roger, bishop of Salisbury, gave the site to a certain canon or 
monk named Guimond, that the Saxon building had been of wood only, 
and had been entirely destroyed by fire by the Danes. The account given 
by William of Malmesbury, (De Gestis Pontificum, p. 71,) in recording 
the legend of St. Frideswide, is that the Danes fled, into the tower of the 
church, which was then set on fire; but the injury done was immediately 
afterward repaired, which seems rather to imply a stone building; if so, it 
must subsequently have been destroyed, as no portions of the present 
tower can be of that period. But Guimond collected together several 
monks or canons, and established a monastery, of which he became Prior, 
and he no doubt built a stone church, according to the custom of his age, 
though probably small and rude, as his means were small, and the early 
Norman churches of that period were not generally of the size and import- 
ance to which they attained about fifty years afterwards. To this church 
of Prior Guimond’s I am disposed to attribute this crypt, and the other 
fragments of ancient work about the cathedral, which would give them 
the date of about 1120, as the church would not be the first thing to be 
built. It is even probable that the present church, although not conse- 
crated until sixty years afterwards, is only the completion of the same 
church begun by Prior Guimond, as there was nothing unusual in a 
church being carried on for more than half a century in those days; and 
the apparent anomalies may be accounted for by some change of plan 
during the progress of the work. Willis in his “ Mitred Abbeys,” and 
Dugdale in his “ Monasticon,” state that the church was begun by Prior 
Guimond, and continued by his two successors; and Bishop Kennett. in his 
“Parochial Antiquities,” has given copies of several charters from the 
Register of St. Frideswide, recording considerable donations during this 
period by King Stephen, the Empress Maud, Malcolm king of Scotland, 
Reginald de St. Walery, &c. 

The relics of St. Frideswide long retained a great reputation for their 
miraculous powers, and were preserved in a splendid shrine, which was in 
all probability of silver, enriched with precious stones, which it might be 
necessary to preserve in a place of security. Wood mentions in his ‘‘ Annals,” 
under the year 1268, that ‘from the time of the translation of the reliques of 
St. Frideswide, the chancellor and scholars of the University would, in the 
middle of Lent, and on the day of the Ascension of our Saviour, go in a gene- 
ral procession to her church, as to the mother-church of the University and 
town, there to pray, preach, and offer oblations to her shrine.”” Mention is 
also frequently made of St. Frideswide’s Chest, which seems to have been the 
same as the University Chest, and called by the former name because it was 
kept in a place of security in this church, and “the keys thereof kept by 
certain canons, by appointment of the chancellor,” a.p. 1268, 52-3 Henry 
III. The very rich, but sadly mutilated, wooden structure now called the 
Shrine of St. Frideswide, was evidently not a shrine; but Professor Willis 
conjectured with great probability that it was the watching-chamber, where 
persons were placed to watch when the relics were exhibited. Whatever 
its use may have been, it is probably part of Wolsey’s work, as the style 
of it agrees with his age, and so rich a piece of work is likely to have been 
the gift of so wealthy and munificent a benefactor. Dr. Ingram, in his 
“ Memorials of Oxford,” attributes it to Cardinal Morton, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and considers 1480 as the probable date, but gives no autho- 
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rity for those conjectures. 


Archbishop Morton is also said to have been a 


considerable benefactor to the nave of St. Mary’s Church and to the Divinity 
School ; the style of both these is considerably earlier than that of the 


shrine. 


Oxford, October 20, 1856. 


Your obedient Servant, 
J. H. Parker. 


BARON MUNCHAUSEN. 


Mr. Ursan,—One of your correspond- 
ents asks in your last number, who was 
the author, and what was the origin, of the 
“ Adventures of the Baron Munchausen ?” 
The answer to this question forms a chapter 
in the curiosities of literature not alto- 
gether without interest. For the principal 
part of the information contained in the 
following observations, I am indebted to 
the last German edition of this celebrated 
work, (Gottingen and Berlin, 1849,) which 


is furnished with a very able introduc- 
tory dissertation (by Adolf Ellisen) upon 
“the life and writings of the author, the 
sources and originals of the Miinchausen, 
and the literature of fictitious travels in ge- 
neral.” To class the “ Adventures of Baron 
Munchausen” with the fictitious travels of 
Lemuel Gulliver, or of Robinson Crusoe, 
would be to give them far too high a rank 
in literature. Still it is allowable to feel 
some curiosity as to the history and au- 
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thorship of a book which has given the 
world so much amusement, and which 
supplies the recognised type of a class of 
persons by no means extinct in society. 

The first edition of the work was pub- 
lished in London, by Smith, in 1785, with- 
out any author’s name, under the following 
title: “ Baron Munchausen’s Narrative of 
his Marvellous Travels and Campaigns in 
Russia.” A second edition came out in 
the following year, printed at Oxford, but 
with the same publisher’s name upon the 
title-page, which bore the following in- 
scription: “The singular Travels, Cam- 
paigns, Voyages, and Sporting Adventures 
of Baron Munnikhouson, commonly pro- 
nounced Munchausen ; as he relates them 
over a bottle, when surrounded by his 
friends. A new edition, considerably en- 
larged, and ornamented with Views from 
the Baron’s Drawings.” A third edition, 
published in London in the same year, 
by Kearsley, bore the additional title pre- 
fixed, of “ Gulliver revived,” and is noticed 
in the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, vol. lvi. 
pt. 2, p. 590. 

In 1787 and 1788 a fourth and a fifth 
edition of the work appeared in England, 
still without any name of author or com- 
piler. 

In 1787 the work first issued in a Ger- 
man form, with some additional stories, 
under the auspices of the poet Biirger, the 
author of the “ Leonora,” and became so 
popular, that a second edition was called 
for in the following year. In the preface 
to Biirger’s second edition, he mentions 
the fifth English edition, and speaks in 
the following terms of the origin of the 
work :—* It is in truth somewhat singular 
to see the following tales, which were pro- 
duced upon German soil, and have wan- 
dered in various forms and dresses through 
their own country, at last collected and 
made known through the press abroad. 
Perhaps Germany in this instance, as in 
others, -has not done justice to her own 
deserts. Perhaps the English know better 
what humour is,—how valuable to the 
world, and how honourable to its possessor. 
However this may be, we find ourselves, 
in spite of all the speculations of our own 
vigilant writers, obliged to import a native 
production from a foreign country.” 

The above statement is sufficient to 
throw considerable doubt upon the story, 
current in several German and English 
publications, which attributes the origin of 
the book to Biirger, who, having met the 
Baron Jerome Miinchausen at Pyrmont, 
and heard him relate his waking dreams, 
is said to have given them to the world 
with his own improvements. Another 
myth preserved in the older edition of the 
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Conversazione-Lexicon, ascribes the origin 
of these fables to the table-talk of three 
contemporary heroes of the school of Gét- 
tingen—Biirger, Kistner,and Lichtenberg, 
who are represented as striving to surpass 
each other in the grossness of their ex- 
aggerations, and gives Lichtenberg the 
credit of “the mystification, by which 
Munchausen was made to appear as the 
German translation of an English origi- 
nal.” 

In 1824, after Biirger’s death, a writer 
in a German newspaper conjectured that 
Birger had probably published the Mun- 
chausen simultaneously in English and 
German, with a view to obtain a larger 
profit by the work. This insinuation gave 
occasion to a letter by Karl von Reinhard, 
the friend of Biirger, and the editor of his 
works, in which the true author of Mun- 
chausen was first mentioned. “The col- 
lection had,” he writes, “for its compiler, 
the late Professor Raspe, who published it 
after his flight from Cassel to England, 
where it met with great approbation, and 
was repeatedly reprinted.” This state- 
ment, which was no doubt derived from 
the information of Biirger himself, is 
decisive as to the authorship. It was natu- 
ral enough that Biirger, in his transla- 
tion, should leave unmentioned a name 
which did not appear upon the English 
title-page, and which for certain reasons, 
which will speedily appear, would have 
been no recommendation to his country- 
men. 

Rudolf Erich Raspe, distinguishable to 
us henceforth as the first collector of Mun- 
chausen’s Adventures, was not unknown to 
the world of his contemporaries as a Ger- 
man Jittérateur and savant, and, unfor- 
tunately also in another character. He 
was born in Hanover, in 1737, studied 
at Géttingen and Leipzig, and held for 
some time the position of a librarian in 
his native town. He was afterwards ap- 
pointed a professor of the Caroline College, 
and Curator of the Cabinet of Antiquities 
and Coins, at Cassel. In the period be- 
tween 1764 and 1775 he published several 
scientific treatises in Latin, German, and 
English, and a poem called “ Hermin and 
Gunilde,” described by Ellisen as “an 
allegorical would-be story of the times ot 
chivalry,” passably tolerable, according to 
the taste of its day. He also reviewed in 
different German publications “ Ossian’s 
Poems,” and “ Percy’s Reliques,” with 
some translations from each. His career at 
Cassel terminated in disgrace. He yielded 
to the temptation of appropriating some ot 
the coins entrusted to his care, and being 
detected, was forced to have recourse to a 
hasty flight, which ended in his settling in 
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England. In this country, although his 
name was erased from the list of the Royal 
Society, of which he had previously been 
an honorary member, his misconduct does 
not seem to have interfered with his suc- 
cess, as “ a foreigner of merit and reputa- 
tion.” He is so described in the “Cata- 
logue of 500 Celebrated Authors of Great 
Britain,” (London, 1788,) and continued 
his active literary labours without inter- 
mission. In 1782 or 1783 he had some 
appointment as overseer of mines in Corn- 
wall, which he soon after abandoned ; 
but in 1794 he accepted the office of 
manager of mines at Muckross, co. Done- 
gal. He died in Ireland in the same year, 
before entering upon his duties. A short 
account of his life and works is to be found 
in the Biographie Universelle, where, how- 
ever, no mention is made of his authorship 
of the “ Adventures of Baron Munchau- 
sen.” 

Taking it now for granted that Pro- 
fessor Raspe put together and published 
Munchausen in this country, what connec- 
tion, it may be asked, had this famous 
collection of lies with any member of the 
distinguished Hanoverian family to whose 
name they have given an unenviable in- 
crease of celebrity? The original com- 
piler made no scruple of pointing out the 
individual upon whom he purported to 
father his production. ‘“ Baron Munchau- 
sen,” says the preface to the English work, 
“of Bodenwerder, near Haweln on the 
Weser, belongs to the noble family of that 
name which gave to the king’s German 
dominions the late prime minister, and 
several other public characters equally il- 
lustrious.” In Biirger’s translation, this 
personality of description is a little modi- 


fied. The nobleman aimed at, the Freiherr 
Karl Friedrich Hieronymus von Miin- 
chausen, had served in his youth as a 
cavalry officer in the Russian service, and 
passed his later days upon his property 
at Bodenwerder. The German editor 
of Munchausen is able to support the tra- 
dition of the Baron’s story-telling, by the 
evidence of a clergyman who lived much 
in the Baron’s society, and who informed 
Mr. Ellisen’s father, a physician of Géttin- 
gen, who himself visited the Baron in his 
more advanced and quieter days, that the 
old officer used to relatehis most surprising 
adventures “in a cavalier manner, with a 
military emphasis, but without any pas- 
sion, and with the easy humour of a man 
of the world, as things which required no 
explanation or proof.” 

However much the compiler of the work 
may have been indebted to the Baron 
for the suggestions of his mode of narra- 
tion, it is certain that a large proportion 
of the stories themselves are derived from 
far older originals, more familiar probably 
to the Professor than to the Baron. Some 
of the best known of the hunting adven- 
tures may be found in a dull, prosy form 
in Henry Bebel’s Facetie, printed in 
Strasburg in 1508; others of the tales 
are borrowed from Castiglione’s Cortegians, 
and other known sources,—but they all 
acquire a new attraction from the charm- 
ing naiveté and jaunty confidence of Mun- 
chausen’s narrative. The Baron of Boden- 
werder still remains unsurpassed in his 
specialité: he manages his weapon—the 
long-bow—with the facility and grace of 
a master. YN. 

Lincoln’s Inn. 


WHO WAS POOR ROBIN? 


Mr. UrBaN,—Perhaps your friend Dan 
De Foe may, in his Shady retreat, be able 
to procure some information respecting 
P or Rosry, who, in his Almanack for 
1674, calls himself “ Knight of the Burnt- 
Island, and a well-wisher to the Mathe- 
matics.” 

The Almanack was printed for the Com- 
pany of Stationers, and the author appears 
to have been rather a facetious kind of 
fellow, abounding in that kind of low wit 
which was so prevalent immediately after 
the Restoration. At the back of the title- 
page is a copy of verses by John Hos- 
kins, “To my Friend the Authour,” the 
first two lines of which are,— 

“* How often hath thy Almanack been ap’d 
By knaves & fools, Jack Adams, Punchanello ?” 


Who was Jack Adams ?—Next we have 


a Regal Table, then an Almanack for 
twenty-one years to come, and under it 
the following lines :— 


** Reader, this Table is to let thee know 

How the moveable Feasts do come and go 

For one and twenty years henceforth compleat. 

When ’twill be Shrove-tide thou maist pancakes 
eat. 

When Laster will exactly fall each year, 

That Tansies on thy table may appear. 

When Whitsontide comes not to be mistaken, 

That men do feed on Gamons of boil’d bacon ; 

And also Advent Sunday here you see, 

When strong Ale and Canary wholesome be. 

All which if thou have money to provide them, 

Thou wilt find good as I have on describ’d 
them.” 


Next a Table of Interest, with some 
good advice :— 


** Reader, and if that thou a borrower be 
What interest does amount to here you see ; 
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a oy from Vsurers books and Bayliffs 
ands 
Which are almost as bad as marriage bands. 

Though borrowing som times may a need 
supply, , 
Who makes a trade on’t will a beggar die.” 
Then follows the “Loyal Chronology,” 
the last item of which is,— 

‘* Since Dr. Sermon cured his late Grace George 
Duke of Albemari of the Dropsie with his 
most famous Cathartique and Diuterick 
Pills (in June and July, 1660) when no 
other medicine could be found effectual. 5.” 

Afier which a very amusing “ Fanatick’s 

Chronology :”— 

Geese without or hose or shoes went bare 5679 

Maids did placketsin their coats first wear 4827 

Men did first to th’ trade of stealing take 5003 

Mother Winter did her puddings make 58 

That Venetian padlocks were invented. 216 

That old Noll he with old Nickindented 21 

Men did first of all wear perriwigs . = 

Cuckolds horns were call’d by th’ name 

of Gigs ° ° ° P Py . 2865 

Plumbs were first put in Christmas pies 1469 

The Hangman did the riding knot devise 3084 

Bevis of Southampton wore a dagger . 497 

Hectors did in b—— houses swagger, . 105 

Hoyle the Alderman did hang himself . 24 

Publick Faith did cheat us of our pelf. 28 

That St. George did kill the burning 

Dragon ° ° ° ° ° . 1247 

Spending twelve pence would get an Inn 

flaggon e ° ° ° . 

+ Dr. Faustus eatealoadofHay . 

The Devil in a wind took Noll awa 

That the Isle of Pines was first found out 

The flying Serpent put menin great doubt 

Hewson did his Brother Cobler kill . » 

That Du Vali did ride up Holborn hill. 3 

Women did at Billingsgate first scold . 508 

Summer was hot weather, Winter cold 5679 

Men wore Trunck-breeches and Picka- 

dillies, . ‘ ° ° P ° - 93 

The Black Munday wasof William Li—— 

Dick the Fourth the Drapers did undo . 

The Brickmakers kept a Court at So-ho 

That Mali Cut-purse went most brave 

attir’d . ° ° ° ° ° ° 

The Scotch Covenant in flames expir’d . 

The Darbyshire Maid so long did fast . 5 

Should a Cobler do’t would prove his Last 

Lali the Rimer so acute and witty -< % 

German Princess made a Tyburn ditty 


Who was “ Hoyle the Alderman ?” and 
what is the meaning of — 


** Since Lall the Rimer so acute and witty 

German Princess made a Tyburn ditty?” 

Then come the months in order. On the 
left-hand page is the usual Calendar and 
Saints’ days, with the addition of some 
verses: those for March will serve as a 
specimen :— 
“* Now the winds do bluster high, 

Loud as tongues of them that cry 

Walfleet Oysters when they prate 

*Gainst each other at Billingsgate. 

Sol begins to gather strength, 

Days and nights do share in length. 

Beer brew’d in this month (they say) 

From all months bears the bell away ; 

It is most transcendent liquor 

That will make their tongues run quicker, 

Change their nose from pale to red, 

Enough to light them unto bed, 

But who so their noses handle 

Spend more in beer than some in candle. 

Now Physicians pills and potions 

In men’s bodies have their motions, 





Whereby they do purge the purse, 

But oft the body is the worse ; 

Then my friend if thou beest well, 

And no ayle hast that thou canst tell, 

Neither purge nor vomit swallow, 

Though fickle folks that fashion follow ; 

For Physick to the well is ill, 

Let time of year be what it will.” 
On the right-hand page is anotifer Calen- 
dar, with the names of “ Sinners” such 
as Jack Cade, Jack Straw, &c. Shrove 
Sunday this year falling on the first of 
March, St. David was left out, and this 
serves for a fling at the Welshmen. On the 
last page is a Tide Table, after which— 
** Take Tide in Time, be thou or Greek, or Roman: 

For Time nor Tide (we say) will stay for no 

man.” 

At the end of all is an Appendix, but 
quite distinct, and with a separate im- 
print; a Prognostication, &c., which is 
intended as a satire upon the astrological 
predictions appended to nearly all the 
other almanacks of the day. It contains 
the usual diagram, but thus filled up :— 


The As-trological Scheme. 








Don Quixot Mall Cutpurte 


Lazarillo 





March the 10th or when 
pou twill. 


noms Quist 


Du Hall 
and 
HMall Movers. 











uojuPs 


Noll Cromwell 


Squire Dun Hugh Peters 








It is curious to find so many Spanish 
names, and shews how popular those works 
were. Don Quixote, Guzman, and Laza- 
rillo de Tormes I know, but am not ac- 
quainted with the work referred to as 
Buscon, which is thus described by Poor 
Robin :— 

“The next Planet we find in our Triangled 
Quadrangle is the — Buscon, whose father 
was a Sprucifier of beards at Segonia in Castile ; 
how he came to be stellified and placed in the 12 
Houses, you may read at large in a book called 
Hocus Pocus Politics, as also in Hugh Peters 
Cases of Conscience.” 

Poor Robin addresses all-potent Money 
in lines which do not all bear quoting; 
the first run thus :— 

“Didnot. . .. . . « ~ for thee, 

And Shakespear therefore writ his Comedie? 

The German Princess for thee ey her part, 

Though atte: wards it brought her to the Cart. 

The Gloster Cobler libelled for thee, 

For thee Du Vall did thread the triple tree.” 
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We are next treated to some Common 
Roads or Highways: “From Riches to 
Poverty, 14 miles ;” “From a Single Life 
to Marriage, 60 miles,” &c., &e.; then to 
a list of books worth buying, which in- 
cludes “ Chevy Chase,” and ends with “ The 


famous play called the ‘ London Puritan,’ 
written by Ben Johnson in the Elizium 
shades, over a pint of Canary.” 

Who was “ Poor Robin,” and how long 
did his Almanack last ? Perhaps some cor- 
respondent will inform AN ENQUIRER. 


HENZEY, TYTTERY, AND TYZACK FAMILIES. 


Mr. Ursan,—Towards the end of the 
sixteenth century, Thomas de Henzell and 
Balthazar de Henzell, dwelling at the 
Vosges, in the country of Lorraine, with 
their relatives, — Tyttery and — Tyzack, 
all Huguenots, being driven from their 
native country in a religious persecution, 
emigrated to England ; one of the Henzells 
settling at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and the 
others in the counties of Worcester and 
Stafford, where they formed an encamp- 
ment at the Lye, near Stourbridge, in the 
former county, on a spot still called “Hun- 
gary-hill.” Finding that this superior 
kind of clay which exists in the neigh- 
bourhood very nearly resembled that used 
in their native country for the making of 
pots for glass, they erected a glasshouse 
here, and were probably the first intro- 
ducers of the broad or window-glass manu- 
facture into England. 

The Henzeys (as the name was after- 
wards spelt) are represented by the Pid- 
cocks of the Platts, (who for several gene- 
rations carried on the glass trade,) the 
Brettells of Finstall-house, near Broms- 
grove, and the Dixons, formerly of Dixons- 
green, Dudley :—by the Pidcocks, through 
the marriage of Wm. Pidcock with Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Thomas Henzey, esq., 
who died in 1712; by the Brettells*, 
through the marriage, in 1748, of Thomas 
Brettell®, esq., of Stourbridge, (afterwards 
of Finstall-house,) with Sarah Henzey, of 
Broseley, (with the consent of Susanna 
Barrett, of Broseley, widow); and by the 
Dixons, through the marriage of Jonathan 
Dixon‘, of Kidderminster, with Mary Hen- 
zey, in 1737. 

The name of Henzey probably still exists 
in Staffordshire, under the altered form of 
Ensell¢, and it is still extant in its original 
* form on the banks of the Tyne: a mem- 


ber of it, George Harle Henzell, figured 
very conspicuously last year as a witness 
in the Burdon poisoning case. 

The Tyttery family was represented in 
the last century by the Rev. Mr. Saunders, 
of Shenstone, Staffordshire, and his brothers, 
one of whom was an apothecary at Stour- 
bridge, and another followed the same 
profession at Dudley. 

The only trace of the Tyzacks I can find 
is that a “ Waldron Hill, of Kingswinford, 
Staffordshire, gentleman,” was married, in 
the year 1746, to Elizabeth ‘T'yzack, widow, 
by whom he had issue John Hill, of Cole- 
borne Brook, glass-manufacturer, father 
of the Rev. Edw. Hill. I enclose a sketch 
of the Henzey arms®*, and shall be obliged 


to any of your correspondents who can ex- 
plain the singular crest, which I take to be 
a bar shot surmounted of a pellet. 

My reason for troubling you with all the 
above is to ascertain,— 

1. ‘The paternity of Sarah and Mary 
Henzey, who married respectively Brettell 
and Dixon. Were they sisters ? 





® The Brettell family appear to have been connected with the Henzeys before, through the marriage 
of Joshua Henzey with Joan Brettell, who died 1671. 
> Thomas Brettell was, I believe, the first of the family who resided at Finstall, and was great- 


grandfather of the present possessor. 


¢ ** Jonathan Dixon, of Kidderminster, and Mary Henzey, of this parish, were married at the Col- 
lege by me, Oct. 7, 1737, by license. Thomas Smith.” (From the Parish Register of St. Michael’s, 
Worcester.)—Noake’s ‘* Notes and Queries for Worcestershire,” p. 3. 

4 A gentleman of this name was, till about twenty years ago, an eminent glass-manufacturer in 


South Staffordshire. 


* These arms are in the Duke of Lorraine’s gallery, annealed in glass. The motto, in a work called 
**The Book of Family Mottoes,”’ is assigned to Tyzack. 
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2. Who was “Susanna Barret, of Brose- 
ley, widow ?” 

3. What were the armorial bearings of the 
families of Tyttery and Tyzack? and who 
are the representatives of the latter family ? 
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4. What are the armorial bearings of 
Brettell, who have always borne those of 
Henzey‘, differenced by a martlet ? 


H. S. G. 


THE SIMONIDES FORGERIES. 


Mr. Ursan,—In your last number I no- 
tice an account of the forged MS. of Oura- 
nios, and it is stated, that on being offered 
at the Bodleian, Mr. Coxe, the librarian, 
detected the forgery. The following is the 
anecdote told relative to the occasion, and 
I believe it is very close to the truth. 

Simonides had entered the library with 
no small bundle of rare and curious MSS., 
and one by one they were unrolled before 
the authorities. 

“This is of rather a late date,” said 
Mr. Coxe, as he examined one of them. 

“What date do you give it?” said 
Simonides. 

“The fifteenth century.” 

“ Good,” rejoined Simonides ;—“ and 
this one ?” 

“ The twelfth century.” 

* You are correct ;—and this one ?” and 
Simonides laid before him, with more than 
usual care, the discoloured parchment. 
The librarian’s eye sparkled. It was a 
rare MS., and in fine condition. He was 
not long, however, in giving his opinion. 


“This is certainly of the fifth or sixth 
century.” 

“ Now Sir,” said Simonides, “I have 
something here which is still more in- 
teresting.” From his breast-pocket he 
proceeded to extract, with the most ex- 
treme care, that which was to fill the 
beholders with astonishment. It was a 
palimpsest, in worn and tattered condition, 
it is true, but still legible. 

“What date do you assign to this?” 
said he. 

The librarian examined it carefully for 
a few minutes, and then, looking Simonides 
full in the face,— 

“The nineteenth century,” he replied. 

Simonides soon packed up the MSS, 
and has not made his appearance at the 
library since. This was the self-same MS., 
which was eventually, through the agency 
of Professor Dindorf, sold to the Russian 
Government, and of which the first portion 
was printed in Oxford.—Yours, &c., 

Op Fotio. 


ROBERT SOMERY, EARL OF WINCHESTER. 


Mr. Ursan,—It appears from the 
printed calendar of inquisitions post mor- 
tem, that there was a Robert Somery, earl 
of Winchester, (“Comes Winton,”) yet no 
such earl is mentioned by Dugdale or any 
other writer on the baronage. The in- 
quisition on his death was taken 2 Edw. I. 
(1274). I should be glad to know what 
issue or heirs he left. From his name, 
“ Robert,” I conjecture he was related to 
the Somerys of Worcestershire, one of 
whom, Robert de Somery, represented 
that county in Parliament in 1309, and 
subsequently. 

The compiler of “the House of Yvery” 
argues that the Somerys and Percevals 
were the same family, but gives no reason 
for supposing that they were the same 
family of Perceval of which that work 
specially treats, but only that their name 
was Perceval as well as Somery,—that 
heraldic writers sometimes call them by 
one and sometimes by the other of these 
names, and assign the same arms to both 
names. In records they are called Somery, 
or Perceval de Somery, but I believe never 
Perceval alone. 


It appears from that work, vol. i. pp. 
49, 50, that the family of Perceval or 
Somery bore two distinct coats of arms, 
one of which was either azure, two lions 
passant or, or, or two lions passant azure, 
which latter appears sometimes augment- 
ed to three lions. These are the usual 
arms assigned to the family in alphabets 
of arms; yet it is evident they borrowed 
them from the els, whom they suc- 
ceeded in the barony of Dudley. 

The other coat mentioned in “the House 
of Yvery” is stated in three different 
forms, viz.— 

1. Sa. a chev. ar. between three bears’ 
paws erased or. 

2. The same arms with “a small dif- 
ference,” not stated. 

8. Ar. a fess sa. between three lions’ 
paws in bend gules. 


Perhaps the latter coat in some of the 
above forms was the original coat of 
Somery, as it is certain the first coat, 
“lions passant,” could not have been so. 

As to the above form with “a small 
difference,” the writer quotes an ancient 





‘On some of their seals appears “‘a demi griffin on a wreath,” and on older ones “az, 3 lions 


ramp.” impaling *‘a lion rampant.” 
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ordinary of arms in the library of John 
Anstis, Esq., Garter King-at-arms. 
Perhaps some of your correspondents 
could state where that ordinary now is, 
and what was the “small difference” above 
mentioned, and also whether the Somerys 


bore bears’ or lions’ paws in any other, 
and what, ways; and I wish also to learn 
whether there is any more complete ac- 
count of this family than those of Dugdale 
and Banks, who deduce merely the line of 
the barons of Dudley.—Yours, &. A, Z. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


Mr. Ursan,—If Professor Aytoun, in 
his “ Bothwell,” has painted Mary of Scot- 
land in fairer colours than the generality 
of readers may be inclined to allow, the 
reviewer of his poem in your last number 
has, I think, fallen into the opposite and 
less generous error of describing “the 
Mary of Scottish history” as the very im- 
personation of every crime, for I conceive 
that “history” has never yet spoken de- 
cidedly on the matter. 

It is true that writers have for ages 
exerted their powers on the topic of the 
guilt or innocence of Mary; but can it be 
justly affirmed that their researches have 
added anything to the dictum of her 
cotemporary, Camden, who (not being 
gifted with the logic which “almost in- 
fers” Mary’s guilt from her sufferings) re- 
marks, “There are many suspicions, but 
no proofs.” 

The great argument against Mary is 
usually the casket produced by her half- 
brother and bitter foe, Murray, and con- 


taining letters and poems said to have 
passed between her and Bothwell. Now 
it is well known that Mary steadily denied 
their genuineness, and equally so that Eliz- 
abeth’s commissioners never pronounced 
them authentic; and whether we read 
Chalmers, Robertson, or Laing, or, if we 
can find them, writers of even greater 
differences of opinion, we can have no 
doubt that these documents would not at 
the present day be received as evidence by 
any court in Christendom. 

Thus, whatever may be the case with 
the Mary of the poet, or the Mary of the 
partisan, “the Mary of history” has no 
formal sentence or deliverance recorded ; 
the only verdict is the Scottish one of 
“not proven ;” and such being the fact, 
caution, if not charity, should warn a 
modern writer from pronouncing dog- 
matically on a point on which the co- 
temporaries of the accused could not make 
up their minds. 

W. EL F. 





HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Paraguay, Brazil, and the Plate. Let- 
ters written in 1852-53. By C. B. Mans- 
FIELD, Esq., M.A. (Cambridge: Mac- 
millan and Co.)—Never intended to meet 
the public eye, and published now post- 
humously, this work of Mr. Mansfield’s 
appears of course under very considerable 
disadvantages. We do not think many of 
its readers, however, will be inclined to 
wish that these disadvantages had been 
less. Whatever it might have gained in 
some respects by greater elaboration, it 
would certainly have lost very much of 
that freshness which gives it, in its pre- 
sent state, such a peculiar charm. It is 
particularly delightful to have the first 
impressions, with the dew as it were still 
upon them, of a man like Mr. Mansfield, 
of such passionate ardour of feeling, yet 
with such rare powers of perception and 
discrimination, of that wondrous “land of 
faérie,” South America. Even if he had 
seen no more of the country than hundreds 
of other people have seen, the glowing life 
of his book, combined with its evident 


conscientious truthfulness, would have 
given to it a far more than common in- 
terest and value: fortunately both for 
him and for us, he had opportunities of 
observation, as well as capabilities of 
making it and imparting its results, such 
as have fallen to the fortune of only a few. 
He arrived in South America in the sum- 
mer of 1852, immediately after Rosas had 
fallen, and just as the new director of 
the Argentine Confederation, Urquiza, 
formally acknowledged the independence of 
Paraguay. Naturally enough, his thoughts 
turned towards that strange territory, and 
naturally enough he was fascinated. One 
can imagine nothing much more calculated 
to take an irresistible hold of a young and 
excitable imagination than the idea of 
this place. Its history, its associations, 
its amazing beauty and fertility, and above 
all, the cloud of mystery which hung about 
it, all united to invest it with singular 
attraction. No wonder that our young 
traveller hailed as a ray from heaven the 
suggestion of visiting this enchanted re- 
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gion ; no wonder that Paraguay soon be- 
came the one object of his aspirations and 
hopes. His feeling respecting it amounted, 
indeed, to a religious faith. It seemed to 
him that his future was to be connected 
with it in some remarkable manner ; he 
believed that he had been led to it by an 
especial direction to find at last his true 
vocation: and it did, in fact, exercise no 
inconsiderable influence over the remnant 
of his life. 

Mr. Mansfield was not a man to raise 
difficulties. With him, to form his pur- 
pose, and to carry it into effect, were sy- 
nonymous. Even now, in spite of all 
Urquiza’s measures to facilitate intercourse 
with Paraguay, a traveller had not a few 
obstacles to overcome before he could hope 
actually to reach “the inland Japan.” 
The arrangements for communication be- 
tween it and its neighbours were yet too 
new to be very perfect or convenient ; and 
so Mr. Mansfield found. However, he was 
not daunted; and, accordingly, upon the 
2nd of September, he at last, after innu- 
merable vexations, and chafings, and dis- 
appointments, and delays, fairly started 
for his Utopia. The voyage from Buenos 
Ayres to Corrientes was sufficiently te- 
dious, the greater part of it being accom- 
plished in a miserable little sailing-boat 
which was going up the Parandé with a 
cargo of salt, and which was continually 
being stuck in the mud. At Corrientes, 
too, when it was at last arrived at, occurred 
fresh annoyance and fresh delay. The 
beauty of the country, however, and the 
glorious opportunities which it afforded 
for the prosecution of some of his favourite 
studies, served in some measure to curb 
Mr. Mansfield’s impatience, and to make 
his stay more tolerable to him. But it 
was with infinite satisfaction that he 
found himself at length once more en route 
for Paraguay. The remainder of the 
journey was to be made over-land, on 
horseback. Mr. Mansfield has given us an 
amusing description of his accoutrement 
for the expedition: for the instruction of 
such of our readers as may have any in- 
tention of travelling, we subjoin some 
directions for obtaining a like result. 
First, take a black wide-awake hat which 
has seen the world, and not been too kindly 
used thereby; this place upon a head of 
which the hair and beard is of some six 
months’ growth. Next arrange about 
your person a white cotton poncho, large 
enough to envelope it completely as far as 
the knees; below this let there appear a 
few inches of blue-and-white ticking trou- 
sers of any period within the century, and 
finish off with a pair of brown leather 
boots ornamented by spurs at least twice 
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the length of your foot. Add to the 
figure you have thus produced a telescope, 
and any number of sundries you please, 
and place it upon the summit of a machine 
in appearance something like “the back of 
a huge caterpillar, suddenly petrified in an 
inquiring attitude ;” then mount the whole 
upon the back of a small horse, and you 
will have a travelling equipage, not per- 
haps of a style ever likely to become very 
popular amongst the most fashionable 
tourists, but certainly striking and unique. 

Our traveller was now to receive com- 
pensation for his many trials. On the 
second day from his leaving Corrientes he 
actually entered Paraguay. It is true he 
had yet seventy leagues to travel before 
he would reach the capital, his final desti- 
nation, but what to him were seventy 
leagues of travelling in P; y,—what 
to him was anything but the fact that he 
was at last in Paraguay,—in Paraguay, 
his terrestrial paradise,—in Paraguay, for 
so many months his one dream by night 
and his one thought by day? Very hearty, 
we may believe, was the hymn of thanks- 
giving that his heart sent up on that first 
evening, as he fell asleep in the little camp 
of Paso. 

But having followed Mr. Mansfield into 
this strange country, it may perhaps be as 
well, before we proceed any farther, to in- 
quire a little into its history. Paraguay 
was discovered in the year 1527, by Sebas- 
tian Gabot, or Cabot, an Englishman by 
birth, but, like Columbus, of Italian parent- 
age, and, like Columbus, in the service of 
the court of Spain. Want of due en- 
couragement from his patron, Charles V., 
prevented him from perfecting his dis- 
covery; and after erecting upon the Pa- 
rana a fort which he called San Espiritu, 
he returned home. The accounts circu- 
lated in Spain, however, of this hitherto 
undreamed-of region, and the supposition 
that it might afford an access to Peru, 
about the wonders of which the whole 
kingdom was intoxicated, speedily set fire 
to the people’s imagination. In no very 
long time a vast armament was equipped, 
and set forth, under the command of a 
noble gentleman named Pedro de Men- 
doza, to take possession of this new coun- 
try discovered by “el buen Gaboto” upon 
the shores of the marvellous silver rivers, 
and if possible, to find the way thence to 
the treasure-land of the Incas. The fate 
of this expedition was most disastrous. Of 
all the company who embarked at San 
Lucar, there were but six hundred re- 
maining when, four years afterwards, Don 
Domingo Martinez de Yrala was permanent 
Governor of Assumption, the first Spanish 
settlement in Paraguay. Yrala was a man 
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of great judgment and ability, as well as of 

great daring. Under his government the 
de of the Spaniards in eastern South 
America prospered. Before his death he 
had the satisfaction of seeing his little set- 
tlement elevated to the dignity of being 
the seat of a bishopric, and the capital of 
a colony. He died in 1557: during the 
next thirty years the dominion of the 
Conquistadores still continued steadily in- 
creasing. It was about the end of this 
time that the first Jesuit missionaries made 
their appearance in the provinces of the 
Parané. This event exercised an import- 
ant influence upon the condition of affairs 
there, inasmuch as it completely changed 
the system hitherto acted upon with re- 
gard to the subjugated natives. This sys- 
tem, as organized by Yrala, was one greatly 
to the Spaniards’ advantage; the con- 
quered Indians being formed into commu- 
nities, which were portioned out amongst 
them, to each for the term of his own life- 
time and that of his heir, and of the la- 
bours of which the proprietors had, of 
course, to a great extent, the benefit. The 
Jesuits, however, justly indignant at the 
cruelty and oppression with which the 
Spaniards abused their authority, soon set 
about establishing a different arrange- 
ment, in which laudable undertaking they 
were seconded by the government of the 
mother-country—an express prohibition of 
slavery being sent out by the king in con- 
sequence of their representations. What- 
ever else may be thought of this remark- 
able order, about their earnestness and in- 
defatigability there can be no two opi- 
nions. Their efforts in Paraguay and the 
adjacent territories were altogether amaz- 
ing. No enterprise seemed too dangerous 
or too difficult for them;— that wild, 
wondrous region of the Chaco even, into 
which since their time no Christian has 
dared to penetrate, was not strange ground 
to them. When they were at last driven 
out of the country, it is said that their 
missions comprised above a hundred thou- 
sand civilized Indians. 

In the early part of the present century, 
Paraguay, after having first asserted its 
independence of Buenos Ayres, at length 
threw off the authority of Spain also, and 
declared itselfa republic. Then commenced 
for it that singular period of isolation 
which has only ended within the last two 
or three years. This period with 
the dictatorship of Dr. de Francia. The 
reign of this extraordinary tyrant is, we 
believe, well-nigh, if not altogether, un- 
paralleled in the annals of any age; cer- 
tainly the history of modern times fur- 
nishes no example at all similar to it, of 
such unlimited power so atrociously abused. 
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One of the first acts of his government was 
to prohibit all intercourse between Para- 
guay and the neighbouring states. No 
ship was allowed to come beyond a certain 
small distance into the country, and then 
none of the crew were permitted to land. 
Of the novel manner in which he con- 
ducted his commercial transactions, Sir 
Woodbine Parish, in his history of the Pla- 
tine Provinces, gives the following ac- 
count :— 

**When he wanted an assortment of foreign 
goods, a permit was sent over to the adjoining 
province of Corrientes for a vessel to proceed to 
Nembucé; on her arrival there, the invoice of 
the cargo was immediately forwarded to him at 
Assumption, from which, after selecting such 
articles as he required, he used to order a quan- 
tity of yerba-maté to be put on board in pay- 
ment. There was no appeal from his own valua- 
tion ; no one was allowed to go on shore, and the 
ship’ was sent back as soon as the yerba was de- 
livered.”’ 


De Francia at length died, in 1840. 
This event the Paraguayans flattered 
themselves would have at once restored 
their communication with the world; but 
Rosas, who was then Dictator of the Ar- 
gentine Confederation, and who protested 
against their independence of Buenos 
Ayres, at once set up a blockade of their 
rivers, which proved almost as effectual a 
means of exclusion to them as De Francia’s 
tyranny had been. It was not until 1852 
that, by the fall of Rosas and the succes- 
sion of Urquiza to his place, they were 
finally released from their long imprison- 
ment. The present President of the re- 
public is Carlos Antonio Lopez, “not a 
cruel man,” Mr. Mansfield tells us, “ but 
narrow-minded in many things.” His 
power is absolute: “he has neither 
ministers nor advisers of any kind; every- 
thing is arranged by his own head, every 
officer of the executive appointed by him.” 

Mr. Mansfield’s name reminds us that 
it is high time for us to return to him. 
We left him at the little village of Paso,— 
in Paraguay, and that was all. Eight 
more days’ travelling over a very swampy 
extent of country brought him to Assump- 
tion. The following description of some 
of the characteristics of the city’s vicinity 
was written about a month after his ar- 
rival :— 

“The country round the town is the very per- 
fection of quiet rural beauty ; I think the scenery 
is the most charming I ever saw: it has the 
beauty of some of the prettiest parts of England, 
enhanced by the richness of the verdure of se 
palm-trees with which the whole countr, 
studded. There is nothing of the grand a 
either the surface scenery or vegetation ; ro 
trees are all small, but the foliage exuberant, 
with dark greens prevailing. The greatest part 
of the country here seems to have been covered 
with wood, a good deal of which still remains ; 
but now its general aspect is one of tolerably in- 
dustrious cultivation, The cultivated land is all 
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divided into fenced fields, or capoeiras, as they 
call them [a capoeiron is a large field], wherein 
grow maize, mandioca, and sugar-cane ; and the 
cottages dotted about in every direction complete 
the pleasantness of the aspect of nature. There 
are roads in every direction, not kept in first- 
rate condition, but still decently good,—far better 
than any I have seen since I left Rio; those that 
are most used are very sandy, of which sub- 
stance the soil mostly consists; but the cross- 
roads which are not so much worked, are beau- 
tiful grass lanes, or rather lawns, for they are 
often of considerable width, and for the most 
part perfectly straight. In some places the coun- 
try presents the appearance of a splendid park, 
studded with rich coppices, and dotted with 
palms, which seem to have been left when the 
forests were cleared, for they are of the same 
size as most of those growing in the woods.” 


Our traveller’s impressions of the Para- 
guayans themselves were equally favour- 
able. Their industry, cleanliness, artless- 
ness, and above all, their genuine good- 
nature, recommended them to him great- 
ly; and, in spite of the ignorance and 
narrow-mindedness which have, of course, 
been the result of their complete isolation 
from the rest of the world, he seems to 
have perceived in them the indications of 
higher qualities also,—qualities which dis- 

him to rank them very much above 
the inhabitants of any of the neighbouring 
states, and to augur for them a prosperous 
future. Amongst their physical peculi- 
arities he notices one which is especially 
remarkable; it is the comparative com- 
monness of light complexions :— 

**The most curious thing,” he says, ‘‘about 
these people in this country—where undoubt- 
edly the fusion of the Spanish and Indian blood 
was most complete, where all the Conquistadores 
took Guarani wives, and where, too, there seems 
to have been less opportunity for mixture with 
the fair-haired European races—is, that among 
high and low there is less appearance of Indian 
blood, and more resemblance to English com- 
— than in any part of South America I 

ave seen. In poor cottages ‘in the country I 
have seen numerous children, whom I should 
have supposed to be the off-pring of some high- 
bred English family, with delicately cut features, 
rather long than broad, and hair as fair as any 
Saxon; among many of them I see reddish hair, 
quite Scotch.” 


The only way Mr. Mansfield finds of ac- 
counting for this singular characteristic is 
by the supposition that there must have 
been an unusual absence of Moorish blood 
in the first settlers, and that here conse- 
quently reappears the Northern Vandal— 
an hypothesis, however, which we confess 
does not seem to us very satisfactory. 
Pursuant to his determination to gain all 
the knowledge possible of this strange 
people and country, Mr. Mansfield devoted 
a good portion of his time to the study of 
the Guarani language. Guarani is not 
the language of state, or of the higher 
classes in Paraguay, although, neverthe- 
less, it is properly the language of the 
country. It is very peculiar and very 
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difficult,—almost unconquerably difficult, 
we should imagine, to a foreigner, since 
few of the natives themselves can analyse 
the phrases of which it is made up. Mr. 
Mansfield assures us, however, that it is 
“not devoid of elegance.” 

With the study of this curious tongue, 
and of Spanish, with a great deal of visit- 
ing, with close observation of the people, 
and with his pursuits in natural history, 
for which the exuberant richness of the 
country both in animal and vegetable life 
afforded such rare facilities, Mr. Mans- 
field’s time during his residence in As- 
sumption seems to have been pretty com- 
pletely occupied. These various employ- 
ments had all reference to one object,— 
his scheme of colonization. There seemed 
to him an obvious necessity for colonizing 
South America :— 

“Fancy,” he exclaims, ‘the capabilities of 
these lands, where they plant woods of peach- 
trees for firewood, and to feed their pigs, not be- 
cause the fruit is not first-rate, but because there 
are not men enough to eat it.’”’ 

Paraguay seemed to him to offer pecu- 
liar advantages for the trial of his plan ; 
his only doubt about it was whether the 
height of its temperature—a temperature 
varying, during the months he spent 
there, from 78° to 90° Fahrenheit, in the 
shade—would not be too great for a first 
experiment. In all other respects he con- 
sidered its qualification perfect :— 

“The situation of Paraguay,” he writes, ‘is 
unparalleled, certainly in this world, probabiy in 
the solar system. Note its insular position be- 
tween the rivers Paran4 and Paraguay, the latter 
splendidly navigable, with its soft, sandy bottom ; 
the former with power enough in its vast cata- 
racts to turn all the mills of the world, and the 
moon too. Note, too, that the sources of the 
Paraguay are close to those of the Madeira, one 
of the largest tributaries of the Amazon.” 

Of all the localities of eastern South 
America, however, which he studied in re- 
gard to this project, his preference leaned, 
on the whole, to the Gran Chaco. That 
mysterious “silent land,” so beautiful in 
its wildness, was for him charmed ground. 
For hours together he would stand at the 
window of his house in Assumption, or 
upon some of the neighbouring hills, 
gazing over its mute, trackless solitudes ; 
nothing, “except the sight of the starry 
heavens,” could affect him like. this pros- 
pect. How far, in the excitement of his 
imagination, he overrated the suitability 
of this strange region for the schemes he 
had so much at heart, or how much, sup- 
posing his ideas of this suitability were 
just, he underrated the difficulties in the 
way of any such attempts, are questions 
we will not raise. We shall give his own 
opinion upon the subject, without note or 
comment. He writes .— 3 
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‘One thing is abundantly clear to me, viz. 
that the Gran Chaco is the yet empty cradle of a 
mighty nation: it must be the theatre of a new 
era in history—it is the place. Just cast your 
eye upon the map; just see the tract of land, in 
length from Santa Fé ten degrees of latitude 
northwards, and some six degrees of longitude 
in breadth from the Paraguay-Parané towards 
the west, and consider if it not a marvel. 
A splendid country, possessed by wild Indians 
alone, who live on nothing but wild beasts,— 
men who, by their neglect of the earth, have 
forfeited their right to claim naticnal property 
in it,—a wild garden, surrounded on all sides b 
— occupied, or pr: tended to be occupied, 

y Spanish tribes, none of whom dare set foot in 
this territory, and yet have the impudence to 
claim it as their own ;—this territory is actually 
an undiscovered country.” 

We do not intend to offer any criticism 
of this book, as the author of it ts now be- 
yond the reach of praise or blame. 


The History of Civilization. By F. 
Guizor. ‘Translated by W. Hazuirv, 
Esq. (Bohn’s Library.)—This “ History of 
Civilization” consists of three courses of 
Lectures, which were delivered in con- 
secutive seasons in the old Sorbonne, at 
Paris. The circumstances of their delivery 
will be long memorable as a brilliant and 
proud scene for letters. Cousin, Ville- 
main, and Guizot filled on alternate days 
the Professor’s chair, and delighted—each 
in his own department—the accomplished 
audiences of eager students and admirers 
who thronged to listen to them. From 
that time to this, the “Lectures on the 
History of Civilization” have commanded 
on the Continent a reputation hardly se- 
cond to that of any great historical work 
produced within the present age. “More 
precise,” says Saint-Beuve, “ than the Ger- 
mans, and more generalizing than the Eng- 
lish, M.Guizot had become European by 
his writings before he became so in his 
character of public man.” 

In England, however, except amongst 
real and earnest students of history, the 
Lecturers appear to have won their way 
only at asnail’s pace. The large and grow- 
ing class of cultivated persons, who read 
good books, and inwardly digest them, 
have not generally given a hearty welcome 
to them, or made any intimate acquaint- 
ance with their valuable views. Only a 
very inadequate and unsatisfactory advance 
in this respect has been made since it was 
regretted, some twelve years ago, in the 
“ Edinburgh Review,” as speaking “ little 
for the intellectual tastes and liberal cu- 
riosity of our countrymen, that they re- 
main ignorant or neglectful of such writ- 
ings.” More than one attempt had in- 
deed been made, with questionable success, 
to render the contents of the first course 
popular amongst us; but the contents of 
the other two courses, which constitute 


the work itself, of which that first course 
is a preliminary general view, had never, 
we believe, received even the honour of 
translation, until Mr. Bogue, and now Mr. 
Bohn, ventured on the publication of this 
very accurate and well-edited translation 
from the pen of Mr. Hazlitt. 

Two causes—the one negative, and the 
other positive—may be referred to, to ac- 
count in some degree for this strange and 
rare neglect. In pointing out these causes, 
we shall indicate the character of M. Gui- 
zot’s work. 

In this age of station-libraries and rail- 
way-reading, entertainment has become so 
indispensable an element of a readable book, 
that we shall almost assign a sufficient rea- 
son for the neglect which M. Guizot’s His- 
tory has experienced, when we say that it 
is neither light nor lively, nor, in any sense, 
amusing. It is, emphatically, not a nar- 
rative,—not one of those chronicles in 
which successions of adventures and events 
are set before us with all appropriate ac- 
cessories of manner, dress, and speech, and 
colouring ; in which heroic characters enact 
their high achievements bodily, as it were, 
before us; and in which the fancy and the 
heart, as well as the intelligence, are gently 
exercised and warmed by the excitement 
given to them by the historian’s skill. 
M. Guizot has written histories of this 
kind, but this “ History of Civilization” 
is not one of them. It is not one of the 
books that those who run may read. There 
is nothing in it to attract the multitude 
who look for stirring incidents, and ani- 
mated scenes, and complicated plots at last 
made clear ; and therefore it is that to this 
class of readers—and it is a large class— 
there is nothing in the work to render it 
desirable. 

Instead, indeed, of affording amusement, 
M. Guizot’s History makes a heavy de- 
mand on the attention of those who desire 
to get from it all that it is capable of giv- 
ing. It is, in the strictest sense, a philo- 
sophical history. The historian’s own con- 
ception of its scope and aim are recorded 
in his introduction to the second course. 
He says,— 


‘‘We are imperatively called upon to derive 
from it, for our country, new materials of civili- 
zation ; for ourselves, a moral regeneration. 
Science is a beautiful thing, undoubtedly, and of 
itself well wor:h all the labour that man may 
bestow upon it; but it becomes a thousand times 
grander and more beautiful when it becomes a 
power, when it becomes the parent of virtue. 
This, then, is what we have to do in the course 
of these lectures : to discover the truth; to real- 
ize it out of ourselves in external facts, for the 
benefit of society ; in ourselves, to convert it into 
a faith capable of inspiring us with disinterested- 
ness and moral energy, the force and dignity of 
man in this world. This is our triple task—this 
the aim and object of our labour; a labour dif- 
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ficult of execution and slow of progress, and 
which success, instead of terminating, only ex- 
tends. But in nothing, perhaps, is it given to 
man ever to arrive at the goal he has proposed to 
himself; his glory is in advancing towards it.” 

It is clear enough that an undertaking 
which exacts from us all this intellectual 
toil and moral consequence is likely enough 
to repel many from attempting it. Yet 
this, it should be remembered, is the only 
genuine purpose of a deliberate study of 
the past. We gather from it no adequate 
or worthy fruit, if we do not gather from 
it this wisdom. M. Guizot’s History is 
eminently philosophical, because it has this 
end in view—not occasionally or acciden- 
tally, but as the one pervading and per- 
petual object of the work. He deals with 
the great events of bygone times simply 
to investigate their causes and results; and 
he does this with an evident familiarity, 
with a vast accumulation of knowledge 
which seems little short of all-embracing. 
He has been well called “the Kepler, and 
something more, of his particular sub- 

t.?? 

In this absence of all light and enter- 
taining matter—this purely scientific cha- 
racter and elevated purpose of M. Guizot’s 
great work—we find abundant explana- 
tion of the narrow and imperfect popularity 
it has obtained in this country. But these 
very qualities which have impeded its cir- 
culation amongst us are just those by 
which an earnest study of it ought to 
have been the most recommended, and 
rendered the most desirable. In regard 
to historical knowledge alone, it would be 
scarcely possible to find another work of 
equal size from which so much may be ob- 
tained. All the great revolutionary move- 
ments of modern Europe—all the tu- 
multuous throes and outbreaks of national 
emotions long restrained—all the heroic 
efforts and momentous triumphs or defeats 
—find their place in it, not indeed as glow- 
ing details, in a richly coloured picture, 
but as mighty elements in that great 
problem which the historian is endeavour- 
ing to solve. 


History of the Consulate and the Em- 
pire of France under Napoleon. By M. A. 
Tarers. Vol. XIII. (London: Willis 
and Sotheron. 8vo.)—The present volume 
brings us to the beginning of the end of 
Napoleon’s power—the war with Russia. 
The cunning and underhand manner in 
which this was brought about, and how 
prepared for, are fully and fairly stated, 
and the commencement of the disastrous 
campaign of 1812 entered upon :— 


**Thus Napoleon marched towards the interior 
of Russia at the head of 400,000 men, followed by 
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200,000 others. Thus the same man who, two years 
before, on his return from Austria, had reflected 
a moment on the lesson given at Essling, had 
taken pains to bestow peace on the world and on 
his empire, to endow his throne with hereditary 
stability, to assume the character of a man of 
domestic tastes, to appease all enmities, to evacu- 
ate Germany, and to force England to make 
peace,—this same man, we say, was now ad- 
vancing to the north, leaving behind him France 
exhausted and disgusted with a murderous glory, 
all independent minds indignant at his political 
tyranny, and Europe weary of the yoke he laid 
upon her.” 


Want of success on Napoleon’s part, we 
strongly suspect to be the main cause for 
M. Thiers’ reflections. If this expedition 
had been as successful as the Italian cam- 
paigns—had Napoleon forced Russia into 
an ignominious submission, we should have 
been treated to an eloquent dissertation 
upon the wisdom and far-sightedness of 
Napoleon’s policy; but the truth would 
not have been so plainly told. 

We naturally are interested most in 
that part of the volume devoted to the 
war in Spain. The fall of the fortresses 
of Badajoz and Ciudad Rodrigo are re- 
lated with unusual minuteness of detail, 
and almost equal honours awarded to be- 
siegers and besieged. The siege and cap- 
ture of Tarragona by the French also form 
an important item in the contents of this 
chapter; but the quarrels of the French 
generals, and consequent mismanagement, 
are not forgotten. The state of affairs in 
Spain just previous to the departure of 
Napoleon for Russia is thus sketched :— 

“* General Suchet remained at Valencia with a 
force just sufficient to keep the country in sub- 
jection, but far too small to render practicable 
any operation at the least distance; Marshal 
Soult was in the midst of Andalusia, with a force 
insufficient for the capture of Cadiz, and insuf- 
ficient to engage the English, should they, after 
the capture of Badajoz, march nst him,— 
which was, however, very improbable; finally, 
Marshal Marmont, in the north, where the Eng- 
lish desired to strike the decisive blow, either 
on Madrid, or on the line of communication 
of the French army, deprived of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
would have been able, provided Joseph and Caf- 
farelli had reinforced him apropos, to have as- 
sembled forty thousand men with which to en- 
gage Lord Wellington at the head of sixty 
thousand. This, then, was the state of affairs in 
Spain after there had been sent thither rein- 
forcements to the amount of 150,000 men in 1810, 
and 40,000 good troops and 20,000 conscripts in 
1811, in addition to more than 400,000 troops 
which had entered the peninsula from 1808 to 
1810! Of these six hundred thousand men there 
did not now survive the half; and of these only 
one hun and seventy thousand were in a 
state fit for active service ; and finally, we must 
add, that of these one hundred and seventy 
thousand only forty thousand could, | being 
well manceuvred, be rendered capable of cover- 
ing Madrid and Valladolid; or, in other words, 
the capital and our line of communications !”” 


Marshal Soult, after relieving Badajoz, 
and effecting a junction with Marmont’s 
army, is blamed for not attacking the 
Duke of Wellington, who had but 40,000 
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men, of whom but 25,000 were English, 
while the combined French army num- 
bered fifty thousand. The French had 
by this time learned to respect English 
prowess, and had no desire to try their 
strength against the foes who had so re- 
cently taught them a lesson at Albuera. 


Seven Lectures on Shakespeare and 
Milton. By the late 8S. T. Corertper. A 
List of all the Emendations in Mr. Collier’s 
Folio, 1632; and an Introductory Pre- 
Jace. By J. Payne Cottier, Esq. (Lon- 
don: Chapman and Hall.) —The. title-page 
of this volume very sufficiently indicates 
the distinct and dissimilar nature of its 
contents, The recovered lectures on 
Shakespeare and Milton, and the Shakes- 
pearian emendations—their genuineness 
being made indisputable—are works of a 
most interesting character. Perhaps no 
Englishman since Milton has had, upon 
the whole, an intellect so comprehensive 
as that of Coleridge; and certainly that 
intellect was never exercised more genially, 
never put forth its strength more fully or 
attractively, than in its critical disqui- 
sitions. Reason, taste, and feeling, linked 
in happiest union, and supported by a mass 
of knowledge almost all-embracing, gave 
him a mastery in that department of lite- 
rature hardly less than marvellous, when 
the manifestation of it was not marred by 
any of those flights—to which it must be 
owned he was sometimes liable—into an 
atmosphere in which his hearers or his 
readers wanted strength of wing to follow 
him. Shakespeare, too, was one of the 
themes on which he most delighted to 
descant—one of his choicest favourites in 
that long list of bygone worthies, with 
almost all of whom he was alike familiar. 
Under these circumstances, it is not sur- 
prising that the loss of these lectures 
should have been many a time regretted 
with an earnest, eloquent regret by those 
who knew the powers of the “old man 
eloquent,” and the pleasure which he 
always found in exercising those powers 
on the plays of Shakespeare. 

But our business now is not with these 
lectures, which it has been Mr. Collier’s 
good fortune, after nearly half a century, 
to recover; nor shall we say anything of 
the Shakespearian emendations, which, on 
other grounds, may be regarded as a still 
more valuable find. The volume comes 
to us at so late a period of the month, that 
we must defer what we have to say on 
these portions of it to some future number, 
and restrict ourselves at present to a few 
remarks upon the “Introductory Pre- 


Mr. Collier’s Preface consists of 120 
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pages, of which the main object seems to 
be a defence of himself against the impu- 
tations contained in a libellous tract which 
was published, with the title of “ Literary 
Cookery,” towards the latter part of last 
year. Now, with all our respect for Mr. 
Collier, we confess that his defence has to 
us very much the appearance of what Dr. 
Johnson would have called a foolish thing 
well done. We cannot but believe that 
he might have trusted with perfect con- 
fidence to his own high character and the 
internal evidence of his two publications. 
At most, the opinion of the Lord Chief 
Justice might have been added as a super- 
erogatory corroboration of that testimony. 
These, we are convinced, would have been 
quite sufficient to satisfy everybody whose 
satisfaction in the matter was worth 
having. Mr. Collier, however, has judged 
otherwise, and has defended himself in a 
very proper spirit, and with great effect. 
His “ plain unvarnished tale,” in the case 
of the Lectures of Coleridge, is self-con- 
sistent, strong, and simple, as truth is 
always. The very inaccuracies which his 
detractors have insisted on against him are 
just those that a man intent upon decep- 
tion would have avoided with most care. 
His account of the loss of the short-hand 
notes, and the accidental discovery of them 
years afterwards, is just what, in the case 
of papers of infinitely less value, has hap- 
pened probably to all of us. But the value 
of the notes has been given to them by 
the intervening years. When Mr. Collier 
made them, there could have been no reason 
to regard them as eminently worthy of 
preservation. The obvious expectation 
must have been, that the lecturer himself 
would give the lectures to the public in a 
permanent form; and it was only as the 
course of time rendered the realization of 
this expectation, at first hopeless, and 
afterwards impossible, that the missing 
notes became more and more valuable, as, 
probably, the sole-existent record of an 
important literary work. On the suppo- 
sition that Mr. Collier has forged the lec- 
tures now before us, in order to supply the 
public loss, why, let us ask, has he been 
so chary in extent of fraud; or why—if 
he can so deftly imitate the outgushing 
wisdom of the departed sage—has he con- 
fined his labours to something less than 
half the number of the lectures in the 
genuine series ? 

Even in this hasty glance at Mr. 
Collier’s Introductory Preface, we must 
not omit to mention that—independently 
of the author’s ample defence of himself 
upon the charges brought against him— 
it is enriched with some very interesting 
notices of Mr. Coleridge, and reports of 
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his conversation, selected from a diary in 
which Mr. Collier entered them at the 
time of his free and frequent intercourse 
with the “Logician, Metaphysician, Bard,” 
whose Lectures he has happily in part pre- 
served. The reports and notices appear 
to have been made with taste and judg- 
ment, and they undoubtedly form a very 
agreeable addition to the table-talk of a 
great man, whose genius threw off its rich- 
est fruits in unwritten, unpremeditated 
speech. 


Shakspere’s England; or, Sketches of 
our Social History in the Reign of Eliza- 
beth. By G. W. THorNBURY. (London: 
Longmans.)—Mr. Thornbury is favourably 
known by his “ History of the Bucca- 
neers,” where he had ample opportunities 
for the display of his vivid imagination ; 
but we are sorry to say that the present 
work will neither add to his reputation 
nor to our stock of historical knowledge. 
Like the work of another historian who 
has achieved great notoriety, which has 
been mistaken for fame, this work con- 
tains “ much that is true, and much that 
is new, but” much of “that which is true 
is not new, and that which is new is not 
true.” We would not be so severe in our 
strictures if the author had not claimed to 
be truthful: the sketches, he tells us, are 
“a series of elaborated groups, carefully 
studied from old plays and forgotten pam- 
phlets, and illustrated by nearly all existing 
contemporary literature ;” but so unused 
does he appear to be in sober writing, 
that from these sources, which require 
more than ordinary care in the handling, 
he has selected much of the trash and 
rejected the good and useful. Even the 
opening paragraph contains a blunder so 
gross, that any one else would have hesi- 
tated before putting it into print. “It is 
difficult to realize old London, with its 
walls and gates; its stainless, shining, and 
spotless river ; its 40,000 watermen !” for 
the forty thousand watermen, we should 
read four thousand; and as to the stain- 
less, shining, spotless character which he 
gives to the river, we may quote a writer 
who lived not many years after Shak- 
spere’s death, who thus describes the crys- 
tal flood :—“ The Land-floods do likewise 
greatly detain the ‘curiousness’ of the 
Stream, insomuch that after a great Land- 
flood you shall take up Haddock, with 
your hands below the Bridge, as they are 
floating upon the Water, their eyes being 
so blinded by the Element that they can- 
not see where to go, or how to shift to save 
themselves.” We agree with Mr. Thorn- 
bury, it is difficult to realize the stainless 
character he gives it. 
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Many of the characteristics \which 
Mr. Thornbury gives to the Shaksperian 
age were by no means peculiar to it: 
thus, where he says, the “ grocers’, dra- 
pers’, ironmongers’, salters’, and wmer- 
chant taylors’ hills had all their gardens 
and bowiing-alleys ;—there were gardens 
in Aldersgate-street and Westminster.” 
We shall perhaps surprise some of our 
readers when we say that Drapers’-hall 
gardens, with fountain and alcoves, still 
exist in the very heart of the city, bat 
apparently not much known or used. And 
as to “gardens in Westminster.” if Mr. 
Thornbury will walk up Victoria-street, 
he will see some of the finest trees in 
London growing in the gardens attached 
to the adjoining brewery; or, if thut be 
too far, the Gardens of No:thumberland 
House will still be found in Westminster. 

In dates we are equally at a loss to un- 
derstand our author, for in the same p»ge 
he quotes a description of London-bridge, 
from Lupton’s “ Town and Country,” pub- 
lished in 1632; and afterwards, in speuk- 
ing of the Royal Exchange, says, ‘The 
rival new Exchange in the Strand was not 
opened till James I.’s reign ; thereby ex- 
cluding all notice of it. Has he any notion 
when James I. began to reign, or when 
Shakspere died ? 

Neither is Mr. Thornbury any happier 
in his localities: “West Smithfield,” he 
says, “had its pool of Dame Annis le 
Cleare, and the Perilous Po d.” It had 
neither: the pool of Agnesle-Clere was 
in the Old Street-road. near Shoreditch 
Church; and Perilous Pond, or Pool, in 
Bath-street, St. Luke’s. 

As a history, or as a series of historical 
sketches, the book is worth nothing; but 
as a work of amusement, for whiling away 
an hour, we can strongly recommend it, in 
the same way that we would “Kenil- 
worth,” or any other of Scott’s historical 
novels. And if Mr. Thornbury will take 
our advice, we would recommend him to 
re-write the book in the orthodox three- 
volume style, and leave out the prefice: 
by so doing he will be .able to make a 
very entertainng book, and avoid the 
criticism which his work in the present 
form is sure to elicit. 


Lays of Memory: Sacred and Social. 
By a MotHERand Son. (London: Hurst 
and Blackett. 8vo.)—The indications with 
which this volume so abounds of kindly 
affections and exalted piety, cover a mul- 
titude of its sins, and seem as it were to 
protect it against hostile criticism. How- 
ever much we might otherwise feel dis- 
posed, we cannot find it in our hearts to be 
very virulent towards people in whose own 
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natures virulence and severity evidently 
have no place. A few words of comment, 
however, we feel it our duty to offer. In 
these remarks we shall confine ourselves 
completely to the lust half of the volume. 
To the elder of the two authors criticism 
would be of little benefit. The faults of 
her verses are of the sort that give small 
hope of amendment ; and of their qualities, 
proceeding as they do from the power and 
purity of her religious faith, she has already 
an assurance, the strength of which she 
needs no praise of ours to increase. 

In R. M. B.’s poetry there is extreme 
inequality. Amongst a great deal that is 
below mediocrity, we find here and there 
detached passages, and even entire poems, 
of very considerable merit. These, al- 
though “ few and far between,” quite suf- 
ficiently prove that R. M. B. can do well 
if he pleases, and consequently make his 
other compositions the more inexcusable 
and intolerable. In the productions in his 
best manner we discern both power and 
poetic feeling, and an unusual perception 
of rhythmical melody ;—“ Christmas-day” 
and “The Circumcision of Christ,” parti- 
cularly, possess all these qualities in a very 
large degree. Taken altogether, these two 
poems are, we think, the best in the book ; 
although, perhaps, there are separate lines 
and stanzas in “ ‘The Ascension,” and one or 
two others, which indicate greater promise. 
Take, for example, these lines: after the 
triumphant shout which has welcomed the 
Saviour’s return to heaven, the holy host, 
in a paraphrase of that noble twenty- 
fourth Psalm, inquire— 

** Who isthe King of Glory? Who shall take 

The crown of triumph, as creation’s Head, 

The everlasting throne ?” 

The lines which follow are really grand :— 
**Entrane‘d they spake : 

The expectancy of ages, ere it fled, 

Thus gather’d in the questioning of dread.” 
Again, in “The Death of Eli,” the idea 
of 

“The flame which burns a forest down, 
laughing 
through the wither’d wood,” 
is a very fine one indeed. 


In striking contrast to passages like 
these is such a verse as the following, 
which we meet with in the course of the 
next two or three pages :— 

** My love towards th e cannot change to another, 
Nor is woman's affection -o constant as mine; 
Thou wert dearer to me than the name of a 
brother, 
And my heart is all trembling at parting 
from thine.” 

Tt is diffieult to understand how any- 
thing so intrinsically beautiful as the ori- 
ginal of this song could be metamorphosed 
into this wretched do»grel, except by sup- 
posing that Mr. R. M. B.’s poem is merely 
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intended as a solution of some whimsical 
problem for obtaining the minimum of the 
poetry of poor David's lamentation. Only 
place the stanza we have just quoted by 
the side of that sublimely pathetic dirge, 
—“I am distressed for thee, my brother 
Jonathan: very pleasant hast thou been 
unto me; thy love to me was wonderful, 
passing the love of women.” 

But that we may not part with our 
author on bad terms, we shall conclude 
with an extract from one of his happiest 
compositions,—one we have alluded to be- 
fore, entitled “ Christmas-day :’— 

«« But now first upon the stormy tide of life in 
power descending, 

Come: a flush of cleansing glory, and they wor- 

ship lowly bending. 
“‘ From the height of heaven above them, where 
their glance had never str y’d, 
From the Shrine where screening Seraphs held 
their burning wings display‘d, 
*‘ From the throne whence gather’d companies 
of forms of Cherub-strength . 
Held the fourfold realm extended of creation’s 
breadth and length, 
“ From the substance of the All-holy, comes that 
supernatural Fire : 
Tis the free and princely Spirit, ’tis the thirst- 
ing world’s desire. 
** Heaven and earth are bound in union in that 
mystery of birth ; 

Here the rose with promis’d fragrance cheers 

the ancient land of dearth. 
* Joy and praise spring up before Him, that no 
Angel-thoughts can share : 
Faith and Hope can paint but dimly what in 
fulness they declare. 
‘* He who comes so meek and lowly shall the 
power of Heaven make known, 
Shall in flesh subdue the fiend, and claim the 
nations for His own; 
“ Crown’d with heritage of glory in the Majesty 
most High, 

Shall demand the adoration of the hosts that 

throng the sky.” 


Cathedra Petri. A Political History 
of the Great Latin Patriarchate. Books 
I. and II, from the First to the Close of 
the Fifth Century. By THomMas GreEeEn- 
woop. (London: C.J. Stewart. 8vo.)— 
The growth of the religious opinion or 
idea involved in the papal supremacy is 
steadily traced by Mr. Greenwood in this 
interesting volume, from the apostolic age 
to the dismemberment of the Western 
Empire in the fifth century. The gradual 
rise of this power is pointed out: first, an 
assertion of a primacy in point of order, 
then of authority. Mr. Greenwood does 
not stay to discuss the truth or falsity of 
any ‘ pinion, but simply gives it as a piece 
of history. Intending to be strictly im- 
partial, he, however, warms up with his 
subject as he advances, and in the later 
portion of the volume discovers a leaning 
to the papal supremacy in all things. The 
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character Mr. Greenwood has drawn of 
Leo the Great is one of the cases in which 
he has left the strictly impartial road of 
the historian for the less noble path of the 
partizan, and has turned apologist for ac- 
tions which should have been described in 
a different style. 

This is only the first instalment of the 
work, and Mr. Greenwood states that he 
already has enough MS. for five more 
volumes, the size of this. We hope that 
he will be encouraged to proceed with the 
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publication, for it is really one of the best 
contributions our stock of ecclesiastical 
history has received for many years. 


A Catalogue of Books on Sale at 
Thomas Kerslake’s, Park-street, Bristol, 
has been forwarded to us for notice; it 
contains some particulars connected with 
Pope’s correspondence which are well 
worth reading, and which we may, at 
some future time, have to notice in con- 
neetion with Pope. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, 


Meetings will be held— 
Thursday, November 15, 22, 29. 
December 6, 13, 20. 


SUSSEX ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

THE committee of the Sussex Archzolo- 
gical Society held a meeting at Newhaven 
on the 25th of September, to which the 
members and their friends were generally 
invited. The weather was exceedingly fine, 
offering a most gratifying contrast to that 
which had prevailed the three previous 
days, when torrents of rain and gales of 
wind poured and blustered to such an ex- 
tent as to render any protracted period of 
out-door pursuits extremely uncomfortable. 

Most of the party arrived at the New- 
haven station by the 12.15 train; and the 
church at Denton being the first object to 
be visited, vehicles were found to be in 
attendance to convey them to that retired 
and secluded village, distant a little more 
than a mile. The church is in a rude state. 
The roof all along is flushed in an unbroken 
surface, if we except a rough-looking cam- 
panile. The porch is of a very rustic 
character. 

On leaving Denton, the party proceeded 
to visit Newhaven Church, the western 
portion of which has recently been gene- 
rally restored. In the churchyard, on the 
north side, stands an obelisk in commemo- 
ration of Cuptain Hanson and 105 men of 
the Brazen sloop of war, who were drowned 
by the wreck of the vessel near this port. 

On the south side is this inscription :— 

‘The friends of Captain Hanson caused this 
monument to be erected, as the mark of their 
esteem for a deserving officer and a valuable 
friend. It was the will of Heaven to preserve 
him during a four years’ voyage of danger 
and difficulty round the world, on discoveries 
with Captain Vancouver, in the years 179i, 
1792, 1793, 1794, but to take him from us when 
most he thought himself secure.—‘ The voice 
of the Lord is upon the waters!’ ” 


RESEARCHES. 


Among the remarkable epitaphs in- 
seribed on the gravestones we copied the 
following, as not only quaint, but appro- 
priate. It is to the memory of Captain 
Groombridge, who died July 14, 1831, 
aged 50 yeurs :— 

** TooveH Boreas’ bl sts and Neptune’s waves 
Have toss’d me to and fro; 
Yet safe at last, by God’ «ommand, 
I’m harbour’ . here below. 


*‘ Though at an anchor now [ lie, 
With many of a fleet ; 
Yet once again I must set sail— 
My Admiral Curist to meet !” 

Not less singular is the epitaph on the 
tombstone of Mr. Thomas Tipper, who, we 
are told, was the original brewer of the 
celebrated Newhaven Tipper Ale. He died 
May 14, 1785, aged 54 years :— 

* READER, with kind regard this GRAVE survey, 
Nor heedless pass where Trprer’s ashes lay: 
Honest he was, ingenuous, blunt, and kind; — 
And dared do, what few dare do- speak his 

mind! 
PuiLosopny and uistory well he knew— 
Was versed in pHysick, and in suRGERY t90. 

The best old ‘st1NGo’ he botn bre .’d and sold: 

Nor did one knavish ct to get his gold. 

He play’d through Life a varied, comic part, 

And knew immortal Huprpras by heart. 

Reader, in real truth, such was the man: 

Be be.ter, wiser,—laugh more, if you can.” 

We know not if the present worthy re- 
presentative of Thomas Tipper—Mr. Stone 
—is as well acquainted with “immortal 
Hudibras” as his predecessor, but it is 
quite clear that the “old stingo” has suf- 
fered no deterioration under his manage- 
ment. 

It may well be questioned whether there 
is any spot in the county which, upon the 
whole, offers such varied and extensive 
views as may be obta'ned from Newhaven 
Churchyard. Northward is the valley of 
the Ouse, where the winding of the river 
may be traced for a considerable distance ; 
while skirting the road to Lewes, on the 
higher ground, village after village appears, 
with their rural churches calmly reposing 
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amidst tall and patriarchal trees. The 
town itself is seen in the distance, the 
brave old castle surmounting the houses, 
which rise on the hill-side, tier upon tier, 
in al: ost an amphitheatrical form. To 
the south-east and west are Seaford Bay, 
the town of Seaford, the bold line of cliffs 
to Beachy Head, the lighthouse, more vil- 
lages, and churches, and mills, and the 
range of the Southdown hills, with their 
bluffs and coombs. 

The business meeting was held at the 
Bridge Hotel, when Mr. R. W. Blencowe 
was requested to preside, and he com- 
menced the proceedings by expressing his 
regret that he had been called upon to 
take the chair, becanse his doing so was 
owing to the unavoidable absence of their 
faithful, zealous, and respected friend Mr. 
William H. Blaauw. He was prevented 
from attending by an accident—severe 
lameness. Kut they all knew that their 
able honorary secretary, though absent in 
person, would be present with them in 
mind (Hear, hear). At the last meeting, 
when he (the chairman) proposed the name 
of his Grace the Duke of Norfolk as patron 
of the Society, he antic'pated that his Grace 
would be ready and willing to accept the 
office. A letter which Mr. Blaauw had 
received from his Grace proved that those 
anticipations were perfectly correct.—The 
chairman then read the letter, in which 
the Duke of Norfolk accepted the office, 
and expressed his sense of the compliment 
which had been paid him. He (the chair- 
man) thought all who knew his Grace 
would agree with him that they would find 
him a zealous, active, and very influential 
co-operator in all the proceedings of the 
society (Hear, hear). 

The Rev. G. M. Cooper read a very in- 
teresting paper on Bayham Abbey, of 
which the following is an, abstract :—- 

“To the lover of pictnresque antiquity 
the ruined Abbey of Bayham presents re- 
mains more interesting, perhaps, than of 
any other monastic institution in the county 
of Sussex, of which it is just within the 
limits, being situate in the parish of Frant, 
but so near to Kent as to have part of its 
domain in the adjoining parish of Lam- 
berhurst. Surrounded by watery glades 
and scenery of the deepest repose, it well 
deserves its ancient name of ‘ Beghan,’ 
which has been interpreted to mean an 
abode encircled with streams as with a 
garland. Among the most conspicuous 
parts remaining are a few arches of the 
refectory and portions of the dormitories, 
with a fractured stair that led to them. 
Beneath may be seen the ruins of certain 
small apartments rocfed over by very mas- 
sive vaults, somewhat rudely constructed ; 
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these were the cells wherein the recluses 
passed their waking hours in solitary si- 
lence, or in the stated exercises of private 
devotion. Around an open court, of which 
the dormitories and cells formed the south 
side, appear to have been the cloisters for 
their daily walk, and on the north side 
stands the Abbey-church, or such parts of 
it as have escaped destruction, the south 
wall being still very lofty and in some 
danger of falling, were it not for the shores 
and braces by which, in addition to the 
ancient buttresses, such a catastrophe is 
carefully sought to be avoided. Entering 
in at the west end, one is struck with the 
apparent narrowness of the nave in pro- 
portion to its length and height: the ex- 
treme measurement from east to west, in- 
cluding the chancel, being 257 feet, and 
the height from the ground to the plate- 
beams of the roof 50 feet, whilst its width 
is only 24 feet. It is crossed by a transept 
of 86 feet in length, and their intersection 
was formerly surmounted by a t: wer, sup- 
ported by clustered pillars, highly ornate 
and elegant; of these, three out of four 
are still in tolerable preservation. The 
general character of the architecture is 
that of the thirteenth century. Beautiful 
even in desolation, the abbey must have 
been singularly beautiful in its complete 
state, and, from its sylvan and sequestered 
position, well suited for the purposes of re- 
ligious retirement and contemplation. This 
monastery owed its immediate erection to 
Sir Robert de Turneham, a distinguished 
soldier, who enjoyed the favour of Rich. I. 
and his ignoble successor, and who fought 
in Palestine. He was employed in many 
important offices, and was several times 
sheritf of Sussex, and once of Surrey. He 
died in peace in the fifteenth year of King 
Joln. He was at one time joint and then 
sole governor of the Island of Cyprus, and 
while filling that position he gave battle 
to a new emperor, whom he took and 
hanged upon a gallows. Perhaps it was 
some feeling of compunction for his deeds 
of violence which led him to direct his 
thoughts to religious foundations. Besides 
con ributing largely to the establishment 
of Begham, Sir Robert was the sole founder 
of Combwell Abbey, in the neig|:bouring 
parish of Gondhurst. The principal seat 
of the family seems to have been at what 
is now called Thorneham, in Kent, a parish 
not far from Maidstone, where the ruins 
of their ancient castle may still be seen. 
“There were at that time two small 
houses of Premonstratensian monks,—at 
Brockley, in Deptford, and at Otteham, 
in the parish of Halisham. They were in 
great penury, and Ela de Saukeville, 
daughter of the founder of Otteham, 
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agreed with Sir Robert de Turneham, 
the patron of the Deptford monastery, 
to consolidate the kindred fraternities at 
Begham. Ela obtained the right of ad- 
vowson to the-new abbey, which continued 
with her descendants, the Sackvilles, till 
its suppression. It was about the year 
1200 that Sir Robert assigned his manor 
of Begham to be the seat of an abbey 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
The progress of the building does not seem 
to have been rapid, for in the year 1234, 
which must have been several years after 
its commencement, it was still in progress.” 

After reading some interesting docu- 
ments relating to the foundation, grants, 
social economy, &e., of the abbey, the Rev. 
Mr. Cooper went on to say :— 

“ Among the churches belonging to this 
monastery was that of Hailsham, which 
towards the end of the thirteenth century 
became the subject of protracted litigation. 
It arose from the conflicting claims of the 
abbot and community of Begham and one 
Master de Blockenden; the former alleging 
that it was a chapel belonging to them, 
and dependent upon their church at Hel- 
lingly, and the latter denying these pre- 
mises, and asserting that he was the rector 
of the church at Hailsham. After a long 
contest the parties referred the whole 
matter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who in his final judgment assigns the 
church of Hailsham as a chapel-of-ease, 
dependent upon the mother -church of 
Hellingly. He reserves a perpetual vicar- 
age in the same, and provides for the 
maintenance of a vicar. The vicar was to 
find wax for lights around the great altar, 
with the sacramental bread and wine, and 
incense for burning. The monks were to 
provide books and ornaments, for the safe 
custody and moderate repair of which the 
vicar was to be responsible. The vicar 
was further to provide rushes in summer, 
and the monks straw in winter, for the 
said church and its chancel.” 

Mr. M. A. Lower then read the fol- 
lowing :— 

Notes ON NEWHAVEN aND DrentToN 

CHURCHES. 

“ At a period when a feeling in favour 
of church restoration is widely prevalent, 
it is most desirable to collect memoranda 
concerning our old churches, previously to 
their undergoing that process. Posterity 
may like to know what any parish church 
was like antecedently to the great changes 
in form, arrangement, and decoration 
which are now going forward ; but with- 
out some records of this kind, it will, in 
many cases, be hard to judge what por- 
tions of the edifices have been removed, 
altered, or retouched. Far be it from me 
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to condemn the prevailing desire to en- 
large and adorn these temples of the Most 
High, or even, upon sufficient authority, 
to restore them to their ancient condition. 
But it is the duty of every true antiquary 
to protest against much of what is called 
restoration, but which is too often rather 
a destructive than a conservative measure. 
I am sorry to say that instances are not 
rare, even in archeological Sussex, in 
which ancient features have been so tam- 
pered with, that it will henceforth be hard 
to decide what is original and what is 
merely imitated ; and without exemplify- 
ing my remark, lest I should be thought 
to offend against charity, I will simply 
observe that more injury has been done to 
Sussex churches within the last fifteen 

ears, by the application of zeal without 

nowledge, than has accrued from the 
neglect of centuries, or the whitewashings 
and other beautifications of a thousand 
churchwardens of the old school. If I 
might be permitted to make a practical 
suggestion on this subject, I would say to 
the gentlemen officially concerned with 
parish churches everywhere,—‘ If you are 
not conversant with medizval architecture, 
be careful before you remove a single stone, 
or even before you call in the aid of your 
architect, to consult some experienced anti- 
quary who knows your church, and has 
studied its minutest features. Such a per- 
son will generally have a keener percep- 
tion of what ought to be retained than 
the professional church-builder, who is not 
unfrequently biassed by his own views of 
the beautiful, and the structurally conve- 
nient, to say nothing of the flights of fancy 
and the violent anachronisms in which 
some of that fraternity occasionally in- 
dulge. 

“These remarks have not been called 
forth by any proceedings connected with 
this locality. Of the two churches brought 
under our notice to-day, one stands much 
in need of restoration ; the other has been 
partially rebuilt, without the injury of a 
single ancient feature. 

“Of the history of Newhaven Church 
little is known. Newhaven is a compara- 
tively modern name, having originated 
within the last three centuries, and since 
the river Ouse has been made to debouch 
here, instead of, as formerly, at Seaford. 
The ancient name of the parish (Meeching), 
though clearly of Saxon origin, is not 
mentioned in Domesday-book. The place 
must, however, have been of some little 
importance in Norman times, since the 
church clearly belongs to that period. 
The first mention of the church 1 have 
met with is in the Taxatio Ecclesiastica 


of Pope Nicholas (1291), inwhich its annual 
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revenues are rated at £5 6s. 8d. Fifty 
years later—namely, in 1341—we find 
the following notice of it in the None 
return :— 


‘This indenture testifieth that an inquisition 
was taken before Hen. Husé and his fellow- 
collectors, venditors, and assessors of the ninths 
of sheaves, fleeces, and la‘bs, and the fifteenths 
assigned to our lord the King, in the county of 
Sussex, at Lewes, on the Sabbath-day next after 
Mid-Lent Sunday, in the fifteenth year of King 
Edward, the third of that name after the conquest 
of England, and the secend of his reign over 
France, upon the true value of the ninths of 
sheaves, fleeces, and lambs, according to the 
tenor of the commission of our lord the King to 
the said Henry and his fellows directed, by the 
oath of Andrew le Frye, John ate Nelne, Ralph 
Russell, and Walter Nynman, parishioners of the 
church of Mechyng, who say upon their oath that 
the ninth of sheaves this year is worth four 
marks, three shillings, and fourpence; the ninth 
of fleeces. six shillings; and the ninth of lambs, 
four shillings. Jtem, they say that the Prior of 
Lewes receives for tithes of sheaves in this parish, 
ten shillings—of fleeces, two shillings—and of 
lambs, sixteen-pence. The sum of the said ninths 
with the portion of the Prior is six marks. And 
they say that the ninths aforesaid could not an- 
swer nor reach to the taxation of the ehurch 
aforesaid, which is rated at eight marks, (£5 6s. 
8d. of Pope Nicholas). And that the rector of the 
said church hath one messuage with nine acres of 
land and pasturage, worth 13s. 4d.; item, he 
hath oblations worth 10s. per annum ; item, the 
tithe of hay is 4s.; the tithe of mills, 3s. 4d. ; the 
tithe of cows, calves, and dayrie, 2s. 6d.; the 
tithes of honey, pigs, geese, and eggs, 2s.; the 
tithe of hemp, 12d.; the tithe of pasture is worth 
per annum, 3s. 4d.; and thus the sum excepted is 
40s. 6d. And they say that there are not in the 
said parish any chattels beyond the value of 10s., 
except of those who live by their lands and tene- 
ments ; in witness of which the said jurors have 
to this indenture affixed their seals.’ 

“In the Valor Ecclesiasticus of Henry 
VIII., the value of the rectory of Me- 
chyng, then held by Richard Glover, was 
£13 3s. 34d.; besides 16s. 8d. payable to 
the Prior of Lewes, 6s. 8d. to the arch- 
deacon, 18d. for synodals, and 104d. for 
procuration. 

“In Bishop Bower’s Visitation, 1774, the 
following account is given of ‘ Meeching, 
alias Newhaven, Rectory ’— 

* Patron: the king. Rector : Ezekiel Bristed, 
A.M. of Aberdeen, in Scotland, instituted 1694. 
Church and chancel in good repair without, but 
the walls, floor, and some seats of both very 
nasty and indecent within; the communion- 
table indifferent, but the cloth bad; a small 
silver chalice and cover, and pewter plate, pretty 
good ; the pulpit and desk very dark ; the pulpit- 
cloth and cushion scandalous! no carpet for the 
communion-table ; the surplice, Bible, and Com- 
mon Prayer-books in good order; the steeple 
and one bell the same; two other bells lost 
many ee ago; no chest nor poor-box; the 
chancel repaired by the rector ; parsonage-house, 
&c., in good order; families, forty-nine--no dis- 
senters—no papists. Value in the king’s books, 
£8 8s. 4d., aischarged from first fruits. Divine 
service and sermon by the rector; the holy 
sacrament administered at the three solemn fes- 
tivals and at Michaelmas. Communicants, about 
fifteen. Nine acres of glebe.’ 


“ The church at that period was extreme- 
ly small, consisting, besides the tower and 


apse, of a nave only. Subsequently it was 
considerably enlarged, in the worst possible 
taste. Quite recently, it has undergone a 
thorough renovation. 

“The only ancient portions of the build- 
ing are the tower and a very small semi- 
circular apse attached to its eastern side. 
The Rev. J. L. Petit, in his account of 
this church, in the ‘ Archeological Jour- 
nal,’ (vol. vi. p. 138,) observes that it is 
“almost, if not quite, unique, as an Eng- 
lish specimen of a tower with an eastern 
apse immediately annexed to it, without 
the intervention of any other chancel.’ 
He adds, ‘the arrangement is common 
enough on the continent.’ Though I have 
a great penchant for continental churches, 
I cannot boast of a large acquaintance 
with them, and the only one I have seen 
in this respect, like Newhaven, is at Yain- 
ville, in Normandy, on the right bank of 
the Seine, between Duclair and Jumieges. 
This I encountered quite unexpectedly, in 
a summer excursion during the present 
year; when at a sudden turn of the road 
it burst at once upon my view. I in- 
voluntarily exclaimed, ‘ Why, here’s New- 
haven Church As a matter of course, I 
sketched it, and having subsequently taken 
a sketch of Newhaven, from the same 
point of view, one may, on inspection, easily 
note the extraordinary points of resem- 
blance—the same corbelled band beneath 
the eaves, the same double belfry-window 
in each face of the tower, and the same 
flat buttressed, semicircular apse, with the 
same diminutive eastern window. There 
are, however, some points in which the 
Norman and the Sussex church disagree— 
yet so strong is the general likeness of 
these sister edifices, that there is no great 
stretch of probability in assigning them 
both to precisely the same epoch, if not 
actually to the same architect, in the 
twellth century. 

“TI may observe here, that both Mr. 
Hussey, in his account of this church, and 
Mr. Dawson Turner, in his notice of Yain- 
ville, describe the towers as ‘ central,’ 
which appears to me to be an incorrect 
use of terms. In general effect, the towers 
of both churches stand, not in the cenire, 
but at the east end of the buildings; and 
I need not inform the people of Newhaven 
of the Irish sailor’s joke, that their church 
sails ‘stern foremost.’ Since I have 
mentioned Yainville Church, it may be 
interesting to remark that the apsis of 
that building, with its peculiarly high- 
pitched roof, so strongly resembles the 
upper portion of the much-debated round 
towers of Ireland, that Mr. Turner con- 
cludes that the latter were ‘undoubtedly 
of Norman origin.’ 
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“No mention of Denton—at least, under 
that name—occurs in Domesday-book, nor 
is there any evidence of a church there in 
Norman times,—unless, indeed, the very 
curious font may be referred to that era. 
In Pope Nicholas’ taxation (1291), the rec- 
tory of Denton is estimated at £6 13s. 4d. 
The None return of 1351 is to the follow- 
ing effect :-— 

* This indenture testifieth that an inquisition 
was taken before Henry Husee, &c., of the 
ninths of sheaves, fleeces, and lambs, and of the 
fifteenths, &c., at Lewes, on Monday next after 
the feast of St.Gregory the Pope, 15th Edward 
IIL, &c., upon the true vaiue of the ninths of 
sheaves, fleeces, and lambs, upon the oaths of 
John ate See, Henry Dowrhute, John Ambrays, 
and William Hamond, parishioners of the church 
of Denton, who say upon their oaths that the 
ninth part of the sheaves there is worth this year 
fifty-six shillings; the ninth part of fleeces, 
6s. 8d. ; and the ninth part of lumbs, four shil- 
lings : and thus the sum of the whole ninths of 
sheaves, fleeces, and lambs, is £3 6s. 8d.; and 
the church aforesaid is taxed at £6 13s. 4d. 
{Pope Nicholas.] And they say that the afore- 
said ninths do not answer or reach to that taxa- 
tion, because the rector hath a messuage with a 
curtilage and garden, worth per annum, 10s. ; 
also he hath five acres of land, arable and pas- 
ture, worth 23s. The tithe of apples is worth 
3s.; and that of pigeons, pigs, geese, and eggs, 
7s. Also he hath tithes of cows, calves, and 
dayerie, 4s. 4d. per annum ; tithe of mills, 18d ; 
that of linen flax, 12d.; the oblations are worth 
12s. And they say that there are none resident 
there who live otherwise than by the land only. 
In witness whereof,’ &c. 


“In the ecclesiastical valuation of temp. 
Henry VIII., we find Denton fixed at 
£14 19s. 84d., besides 6s. 8d. payable to 
the prebend of Bishopstone, synodal, 18d., 
and procuration, 13d. 

“The following returns relative to the 
church and parish of Denton are preserved 
in the Registrar's Office at Lewes :— 


£1603, Denton.—John Hochekis rector. Num- 
ber of communicants, about 29.—The parish of 
South Heighton, where I am parson, hath about 
36. No recusant in either parish. The patronage 
of the rectory is between Sir Thomas Floyd and 
one Mr. Shelley, and depends upon a suite in law. 

£1686, Denton.- The steeple and the roof ad- 
joining a little out of repair, and the windows in 
a similar condition ; the pavement wants repair- 
ing, the porch in danger of falling down ‘if not 
timely repaired.’ Several articles enjoined by 
the canon are said to be wanting. 

£1724, Bishop Bower’s Visitation.—Denton, a 
rectory, of which Robert Mitchell, Esq., is pa- 
tron. The present incumbent, William Edwards, 
A.B., of St. John’s College, Cambridge, insti- 
tuted 1687. The church in good repair, the 
Bible wants binding, the Common Prayer-book 
good, one pewter flaggon, one silver cup and 
cover, a good cloth and cushion for the pulpit, 
no poor-box nor chest, two bells. The chancel 
in good repair, a small matter wanting in the 
mansion-house, &c.; nine families, no papists 
nor dissenters; value in the king’s books, £4 19s. 
9d. discharged, divine service and sermon every 
fortnight, the living supplied by a curate, Mr. 
Alex. Pattison. Sacrament administered three 
times in the year; number of communicants, 
about 9. Six acres of glebe, all arable.’ 


“The church, which is dedicated to St. 
Leonard, consists of a single pace or nave, 
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with no interior distinction of chancel; 
the west end is surmounted by a small 
bell-turret of wood and tile. A ceiling 
hides from view a very good timber roof, 
much resembling that of Godshill, in the 
Isle of Wight. From the occurrence of two 
early English windows in the nave, Mr. 
Hussey thinks the bu:lding may have been 
originally of that period, but the church 
underwent considerable improvement in 
the Decorated period, as is evident from 
the fine tracery of the east window, now 
un‘ortunately stopped up. In the south 
wall, near the east end, are a broad sedile 
under an ogee arch, and a canopied piscina 
of excellent work, and in good preserva- 
tion. The font, which strongly resembles 
that of St. Anne’s, Lewes, in its basket- 
like form and ornamentation, is well-known 
to ecclesiologists, and is engraved in Hors- 
field. 

“Of early monuments, Denton possesses 
but one. It is a slab incised with an in- 
scription round the verge, in Lombardic 
characters, some of which only are leg‘ble. 
To this relic of ancient times, the words of 
the poet are strictly applicable :— 

‘And monuments themselves memorials need !’ 


A thing much to be regretted in this in- 
stance, because there is no doubt, from the 
situation of the slab, close to the north 
wall in the eastern part of the building, 
that the person commemorated was a bene- 
factor, or re-founder, of the church. The 
date of his death, 1368, agrees sufficiently 
with that of the introduction of the great 
east window, which I have little hesitation 
in assigning to him.” 

The Rev. G. M. Cooper exhibited a 
Roman sepulchral urn, which was found 
among the débris of the cliff at Alfriston, 
by a boy, as he was amusing himself on 
the coast. He, not unnaturally. took it to 
be a money-pot, and broke off the top, 
hoping to be a rich man all at once, (a 
langh). However, it came to the know- 
ledge of Mr.Charles Ade, who obtained 
the pieces, and put them together so care- 
fully and ingeniously, that one could hardly 
tell where it had been broken. 

The chairman said, that while they were 
on the subject of Newhaven, he would just 
mention that he had fallen in with a very 
old work—of the seventeenth century— 
written by Andrew Yarranton, an engi- 
neer, in which he spoke of Newhaven, and 
very strongly recommended it to govern- 
ment as a port which might be converted 
into a large port for their purposes; and, 
singularly enough, he gave the very same 
reasons as those which had more recently 
been urged by several gentlemen why New- 
haven should be converted into such a port. 
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He (the chairman) would hand it over to 
Mr. Lower, with the hope he would kindly 
look through #, and no doubt he would be 
able to turn part of it to the same ex- 
cellent, useful, and valuable information 
as that which he had many times pre- 
viously put on the papers of the Society. 
Those who were younger than himself 
(the chairman) might live to see the re- 
commendation carried out. 

Mr. Lower mentioned that a royal com- 
mission was appointed to enquire into the 
subject in the early part of the seventeenth 
century—250 years ago—but for some ex- 
traordinary reason it was not carried out. 

The company then inspected the draw- 
ings of ancient buildings, monuments, &c., 
with other objects of interest. Among 
those which excited a large amount of at- 
tention were the Roman urn spoken of by 
the Rev. G. M. Cooper; a beautiful and 
well-preserved Roman gold coin, with a 
well-defined profile of Antonia Augusta, 
daughter of Mare Antony, exhibited by 
Mr. W. Harvey ; a drawing of a crypt-like 
cellar under the Lamb Inn, Eastbourne, 
exhibited by the same gentleman; and the 
comparative sketch of the two churches of 
Newhaven and Yainville in Normandy, 
spoken of by Mr. M. A. Lower, and exhi- 
bited by him; several drawings of Etch- 
ingham Church, Haremare, and a chimney- 
omg in Borzell, by Edward Martineau, 

sq. 

The business proceedings having been 
brought to a close, the party adjourned to 
another room and partook of an excellent 
collation ; after which the locality at which 
the next annual meeting should be held 
was discussed ;—and the place fixed on 
was Arundel, with a trip to Bignor. 


SUFFOLK INSTITUTE OF ARCH ZOLOGY, ETC. 
THE quarterly meeting of this society, 
October 2nd, was one of the most gratify- 
ing that has taken place, though not alto- 
gether for its archeological character. 
The company met at Horringer Church, 
where the noble President, having alluded 
to the munificent restoration of the church 
which had been made a few years since by 
A. J. Brooke, Esq., Mr. Tymms read a 
paper on the history and architecture of 
the church, which is one of only two 
churches in the county dedicated to St. 
Leonard. The fabric is a fair example 
of the architecture of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, with Perpendicular and modern alter- 
ations. The window of the South or 
Horsecroft Chapel, is a pleasing example 
of early Perpendicular work, and the 
porch is a well-constructed edifice of a 
period at least half a century later. 
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From the church the archeologists pro- 
ceeded across the Park to Ickworth Rec- 
tory, the residence of the Rev. Lord Ar- 
thur Hervey, where, in the dining-room, 
the exhibition of antiquities was arranged. 
The noble President, on taking the chair, 
called upon the secretary to read the list 
of presents that had been received since 
the last general meeting; and in doing so 
alluded with peculiar satisfaction to the 
gratifying present of books on the history, 
antiquities, statistics, and natural history 
of the United States, which had been so 
liberally forwarded to the society by one 
of its honorary members, the Hon. R. C. 
Winthrop, president of the Massachusetts’ 
Historical Society, recently Speaker of the 
United States Senate, and one of the most 
distinguished American citizens ; who has 
on more than one occasion evinced the in- 
terest which he and his family take, not 
only in the mother-country generally, but 
in that part of it, the county of Suffolk, 
from which his ancestors had emigrated in 
particular. 

A number of presents were announced 
as received since the April meeting. 

The Marquis of Bristol exhibited a MS. 
elegy on the death of Mrs. Dorothy Her- 
vey, entitled “Honor’s Monument, or 
Faire Vertue’s plant, her immortality 
erected and consecrated in perpetuall and 
euer liuing remembrance of the honourable 
and untimely deceased young gentlewo- 
man, Mrs. Dorothy Hervey, daughter to 
the right honourable Lord William Har- 
vey.” A volume of elegies on the death 
of Isabella Lady Hervey, who died June 
5, 1686, and on many anniversaries of that 
event, with complimentary verses on other 
members of the family, &e. A large folio 
volume of corresponience of the Hervey 
family, from 1642 to 1750, including the 
correspondence between Sir Thomas and 
Isabella Lady Hervey, parents of John 
first Earl of Bristol, during their ten years’ 
courtship. 

The Rev. Lord Arthur Hervey exhibited 
the original MS. of Lord Hervey’s me- 
moirs ; antique bronze horse, very fine; 
antique crocodile, in Rosso-antico; two 
gold rings with antique gems; a fine col- 
lection of Roman coins ; mosaic box (Ita- 
lian) in porporino ; richly enamelled studs, 
of the seventeenth century ; and a number 
of rare and early printed books. 

Mrs. Mathew exhibited two small 4to. 
MS. volumes of letters between John Earl 
of Bristol and Lady Bristol. 

J. H. P. Oakes, Esq., M.P., exhibited a 
MS. of the end of the fifteenth century, or 
beginning of the sixteenth, containing a 
copy of the will, in English, dated 12th 
December, 1480, of John or Jankyn Smith; 
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the first will of John Smyth, in Latin, 
dated 10th August, 1473; the will of 
Margarete Odeham, dated 12th January, 
17th Edward 1V., with a codicil; another 
will of Margaret Odeham, dated 21st July, 
1st Richard III.; Rentall of Jankyn 
Smyth’s lands; Rentall of Margaret Ode- 
ham’s lands; Deed of Feoffment; and 
lands of Mystris Newhall and Elyn Fish.. 

The Rev. Henry Creed exhibited a num- 
ber of rings, including a leaden ring, found 
amongst the earth thrown up in digging 
a grave in Bury Churchyard, 1853, with 
the device of an antelope or chamois, and 
the letter A, believed to be Roman work ; 
a leaden ring found in the ruins of the 
church of St. Crowche, Norwich; gold 
enamelled ring, set with a ruby, of the 
fifteenth century; memorial ring of fine 
gold, having a very rude “ Death’s head” 
on the outer surface, and inscribed on the 
inner, “ Prepare to follow ;” silver signet- 
ring, with letter I, found in Mildenhall 
Fen; silver ring found at Dunwich, with 
letter R crowned, engraved in Gardner’s 
“ Dunwich,” plate i. fig. 7; memorial ring 
of gold and enamel, 1768; Hebrew cabal- 
istic ring; gold and enamelled memorial 
ring, set with a diamond, under which is a 
Death’s head and cross-bones, date 1750 ; 
silver-gilt betrothal ring, found by a la- 
bourer in digging his allotment at West 
Stow, Suffolk, 1856, having a crown over 
two hands conjoined; silver-gilt ring, 
temp. Edward IV. A cameo, set in gold, 
as a pendant, found at Wallington, Nor- 
folk. A horn, curiously engraved with a 
plan of the fortifications of Havannah, 
1763 ; it belonged to, and bears the arms 
of, Sir Yelverton Peyton. 

Mr. Warren exhibited a variety of per- 
sonal ornaments of the Romano-British 
and Anglo-Saxon periods, in gold, silver, 
and bronze, found in Suffolk and Norfolk. 
One of the arms of a Greek sepulchral 
cross of lead, with monogram of Christ. A 
beautiful specimen of the gold ring-money 
of Ireland. 

Mrs. Edgar Chenery exhibited a gold 
watch, with outer case of reposée work. 

Mr. Francis Ford exhibited a large col- 
lection of electrotype copies of ancient 
seals; including seals of the archdeacon- 
ries of Suffolk and Sudbury; Benedictine 
Monks at Bury Abbey; Priories of Eye 
and Snape; Cistercian Monks at Sibton; 
Canons of St. Augustine at Buttley, Do- 
denach, Chipley, Herringfleet, Ipswich, 
Ixworth, Kersey, and Woodbridge ; Austin 
Nuns of Fontevrault at Campsey; Pre- 
monstratensian Canons at Leyston; Do- 
minican Friars at Ipswich; Franciscan 
Friars at Dunwich; Austin Friars at 
Gorleston ; Colleges at Stoke-by-Clare, 
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Sudbury, and Wingfield; Hospitals at 
Dunwich and Melford; Free Schools at 
Bury, Boxford, Louth, and Sandwich ; 
Municipal and Port Seals of Beccles, 
Dunwich, Eye, Ipswich, Lowestoft, Or- 
ford, Southwold, Sudbury, Lynn Regis, 
Colchester, Winchelsea, Hastings, Dover, 
Rye, and Bristol; Symon’s celebrated 
bronze chased Medallion of Charles I., &c. ; 
with a considerable number of baronial 
and other personal seals, 

Mr. Fenton exhibited a carved ivory 
frame of a reading-glass, supposed to have 
belonged to Sir Francis Drake, the cele- 
brated admiral, whose name and arms are 
on the top of the horn case in which it 
was kept. A bronze celt, found at Elve- 
den. A cloth seal of lead. A bronze signet- 
ring, with letter “R,” found at Milden- 
hall. A small mortar of bell-metal, with 
date 1570, the letters “S T E,” and 
crowns and arrow of St.Edmund. Twenty- 
shilling gold coin of the Commonwealth of 
England; gold angel of King Henry 
VIII. 

The Secretary exhibited an impression 
of the seal of Sir Thomas More, Sub- 
treasurer of England. The original grant 
of the advowson of Wattisfield, by the 
Lord-Keeper Bacon to Ambrose Jermyn, 
27 Aug 2 Elizabeth, with fine autograph 
of the Lord-Keeper. Paper weight, or- 
namented with a representation of the 
legend of the wolf and St. Edmund’s head, 
carved out of a piece of King Edmund’s 
oak, to which the martyred king is tra- 
ditionally said to have been tied when 
shot to death by arrows, and which tree 
fell down in Hoxne Wood in 1848. The 
original inventory of the goods, &c. of 
Robert Drury, Esq., at Hawstead, and 
Drury-house, London, priced and valued 
in 1557, by seven of the creditors. A roll 
of the possession of the Monastery of Ely, 
1541, signed by Robert Stewarde, Dean, 
formerly Prior of Ely, an ancestor of Oliver 
Cromwell, whose arms are emblazoned 
upon the cover, dated 17th Eliz., being a 
blank deed of licence to kill rooks, &e. 

The Rev. Henry Creed then read a very 
curious and interesting paper on rings, 
considering them in their religious, super- 
stitious, useful, and ornamental purposes. 
This paper was illustrated by a large 
number of singularly curious, valuable, 
and very beautiful examples, contributed 
by the rev. gentleman and by Mr. Warren, 
of Ixworth. 

The President then read an interesting 
memoir of the House of Hervey, tracing 
its descent from Hervey de Montmorency, 
and the Frankish House of Orleans; and 
enumerating the deeds of some of its mem- 
bers—more especially of Sir Nicholas Her- 
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vey, who was one of the gallant knights 
that accompanied King Henry the Eighth, 
and added so much lustre to the famous 
Field of Cloth of Gold; of Sir Thomas 
and Isabella Hervey, whose affection and 
piety were so conspicuous, that their son 
John, first Earl of Bristol, never ceased to 
speak of them as the best of men and 
dearest of women, and to attribute to 
their virtues all the blessings of their 
heirs; Lord Hervey, the author of the 
“Memoirs of the Court of George the 
Second ;” and Mr. Wm. Hervey, who died 
at college, but had the good fortune to 
have for his friend the poet Cowley, who 
had celebrated his virtues in an elegy. 
The company then proceeded to the 
mansion of the noble Marquis, the unique 
character of which (in this country), and 
the history of its commencement by the 
late Earl of Bristol and Bishop of Derry, 
and continuation by the Marquis, our 
readers are generally acquainted with. 
Here they were in the first instance re- 
ceived by Earl Jermyn, M.P., who cour- 
teously conducted the company through 
the splendid apartments, and pointed out 
to them the principal pictures—amongst 
which two fine portraits of Spanish Princes 
by Velasquez, and a copy of Domenichino’s 
death of St. Jerome, said to have been 
painted for Joseph Bonaparte, together 
with the statuary by Canova, Flaxman, 
and some other celebrated artists, attracted 
especial notice. After ascending the mag- 
nificent staircase, and inspecting the pain- 
fully interesting picture of the “ Death of 
Seneca,” the company were introduced to 
the noble Marquis, who had sufficiently 
recovered from his late indisposition to 
receive their congratulations and good 
wishes on this his eighty-seventh birth- 
day, and who conducted the party to his 
private apartments, where they were 
shewn the autographs of Napoleon as 
First Consul, and Talleyrand, in the cre- 
dentials of General Andreossi as envoy of 
France at the Peace of Amiens, and that 
of Louis Phillippe, on the occasion of the 
death of his favourite sister and coun- 
sellor, the Princess Adelaide, at the begin- 
ning of the fatal year 1848, which was 
accompanied by a sowvenir of the Princess, 
as an expression of her regard for the 
noble Marquis, whose hospitality and kind- 
ness she experienced during her residence 
in England. Several beautiful cabinet 
pictures were greatly admired in this part 
of the house. After having viewed the 
Jacade of the mansion from the terrace, 
the company, mustering not less than 150 
ladies and gentlemen, were conducted to 
the dining-room, where they were pro- 
vided with a noble repast of venison, game, 
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and a variety of dainties, beautiful fruits, 
&e. ; Earl Jermyn, and Lord Hervey, with 
Lord and Lady Arthur Hervey, Lord 
Alfred Hervey, and other members of the 
family, doing the honours of the table 
in a manner which enhanced the gratifi- 
cation of the entertainment. The refection 
being ended, Mr. Bunbury proposed the 
health of the noble Marquis, with con- 
gratulations on his birthday, and thanks 
for the courtesy with which he had shewn 
the treasures of his house, and his mag- 
nificent hospitality that day; which was 
most cordially responded to, and briefly 
acknowledged by Earl Jermyn. Some of 
the visitors then ascended to the dome, 
commanding the fine view of the spacious 
domain and surrounding country as far as 
Ely Cathedral, which was visible, in spite 
of a slight haze. The company retired 
deeply impressed with the reception which 
they had experienced from the noble- 
hearted proprietor and his amiable family. 

On leaving the mansion, the company 
proceeded to Ickworth Church, the mau- 
soleum of the Hervey family, and which, 
though it has undergone considerable 
changes, retains some interesting features 
of its original character, which were 
pointed out by Mr. Tymms—particularly 
in the highly-enriched double piscina of 
the lady-chapel, and in the triple lancet 
window of the chancel. 

The noble President then pointed out 
the site of the old manor-house, con- 
tiguous to the churchyard, on the south- 
east side of it, which was destroyed, it is 
believed, by fire, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and of which nothing remains above 
the soil; but the plan is easily to be made 
out in the summer-time. 

After which the party made an onward 
movement to Chevington-hall, the re- 
mains of a moated grange of the Abbots 
of St. Edmund. No part of the house 
exists, but the deep moat and high ram- 
part, probably of Norman work, remain. 
The area within the moat, which is forty 
feet wide, excepting at the entrance, where 
it is broader, contains about four acres. 
The terraces cut on the rampart are trace- 
able here and there, and the whole is a 
striking evidence of the state of society 
at the time this “pleasant retreat” was 
constructed. 

From the hall the archeologists pro- 
ceeded to the church, which is situated 
close to the moat, over which it was 
perhaps originally approached by a draw- 
bridge. This church has much to interest 
the ecclesiastical antiquary, in its north 
and south doors of the Norman period ; 
an Early English chancel and wooden 
porch; a highly enriched church-chest of 
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the Edwardian period; some good ex- 
amples of bench-ends and poppy-heads; 
and the stone coffin of an ecclesiastic, the 
lid of which is ornamented with a cross- 
flory of the style common to the thir- 
teenth century. These having been pointed 
out by the Secretary, the noble President 
announced that the programme for the 
day had been completed, and the company 
separated.— Bury and Norwich Post. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, NEWCASTLE- 
UPON-TYNE. 

Tue October meeting was held Oct. 1, 
in the Castle of Newcastle, (Matthew 
Wheatley, Esq., in the chair). 

Dr. Charlton read the minutes. 

Mr. White stated, that being recently 
in the neighbourhood of Bewcastle, he 
stepped aside to view the famous cross 
which had so repeatedly been brought 
under their observation, and, to his as- 
tonishment, found that the portions con- 
taining the long-studied inscriptions had 
been painted !—painted blue! The Runic 
letters were indicated by black lines upon 
the blue, the painter tracing the lines as 
he himself deciphered them; and even 
where there were no letters decipherable 
at all, Runes were painted. To satisfy 
himself of this fact, he drew his finger 
over the painted characters, and found no 
corresponding hollows in the stone. He 
was much chagrined on witnessing this 
outrage. This cross had been venerated 
and respected for ages. The thieves of 
Bewcastle (laughter) and the Border ma- 
rauders had net laid a defacing finger 
upon the venerable relic of antiquity ; and 
now some modern Goth—he knew not 
who—had visited the cross with this in- 
dignity. 

Dr. Charlton said, he had no doubt the 
paint had been applied with a commend- 
able object— to preserve the cross from 
further injury ; but the Runes, of course, 
should have been left to speak for them- 
selves, instead of being made to favour any 
particular reading. 

Mr. Henry Turner said, the paint would 
preserve the stone; and the black lines, 
legitimate or not, would not affect the 
substance of the cross. 

Mr. John Latimer exhibited several 
relics of the Roman occupation of Britain, 
recently discovered at Adderstone,—com- 
prising the bronze beam of a pair of scales ; 
an object of unknown use, apparently made 
of a mixture of lead and zine, and of shape 
resembling the sockets of a pair of specta- 
cles, but much larger; with also a number 
of coins of imperial Rome. Mr. Latimer 
read a paper on the discovery, written by 
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Mr. Archbold, of Alnwick, of which we 
give the substance :— 

“In May last, as some labourers were 
engaged draining a field at Adderstone, on 
the farm of Mr. Anderson, the property of 
George Wilson, Esq., Alnwick, they came 
upon a vessel containing a quantity of 
Roman remains, consisting of 28 coins, a 
brass scale-beam and weights, with remains 
of scales, and an article of remarkably 
unique appearance, composed of a metal 
resembling the consistency of tin and lead. 
The coins extend over the reigns which 
took place from Hadrian to Aurelian in- 
clusive, embracing a period of nearly 160 
years, during the occupation of Britain by 
the Romans, beginning about a.D. 117 and 
ending A.D. 275, taking the extremes of 
those reigns. Sixteen are large bronze, 
and twelve small billon. Many are very 
imperfect ; and nearly the whole are 
smooth, and worn in the edges, as if from 
lengthened circulation. 

“The scale-beam, which is of bronze, 
about eight inches long, is still quite per- 
fect, and nearly evenly balanced: it has 
the ring still attached by which the beam 
and scales, when in use, were suspended, 
The rings are formed of wire of the same 
metal as the beam, soldered together ; but 
the solder has been decomposed, and the 
parts where they were joined are now 
open. The scales are very much wasted. 

“The field in which the remains were 
discovered, lies in an angle formed by the 
great north road on the west, and the 
road running eastward by Adderstone to 
Lucker on the north. It would appear 
formerly to have been in a forest-state, 
and subsequently a bog; as in the course 
of draining through the dark peaty soil 
the workmen came upon the trunks of 
several large oak-trees, some of which they 
cut through; others, where the placing of 
the draining-tiles could be accomplished 
with less labour, they excavated under- 
neath, leaving the trees otherwise undis- 
turbed, further than was necessary for the 
completion of the work in which they were 
engaged. 

“The man who discovered the remains 
was digging in a drain, between four and 
five feet deep, and threw them on to the 
side in what appeared to be a box, but 
which, when thrown out, went immediate- 
ly and completely to pieces; so much so, 
that no part of it was attempted to be 
preserved. 

“ What gives additional interest to the 
discovery, is the locality in which it was 
made. Ata short distance stand Waren, 
Budle, Spindleston, and Outchester, at 
the latter of which places are still the re- 
mains of Roman works. Outchester, or 
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Utchester, evidently a name of Roman 
derivation, stands on the north side of the 
Waren rivulet, and was the Castrum Ul- 
terius, the outer guard or fort, to secure 
the pass of the river and the harbour of 
Waren; and it is within two miles from 
that place where the present remains were 
found. The most eminent of our anti- 
quaries have advanced the theory that 
there was an ancient Roman way from 
Budle by the Charltons southwards, and 
the present discovery is evidently an ad- 
ditional fact tending to confirm that 
opinion. Adderstone, whichever direction 
that route might take, would be in its 
immediate proximity; and a further and 
more careful investigation of the district 
would, in all likelihood, be productive of 
corroborative evidence elucidatory of that 
theory.” 

The Chairman said the Society must 
feel greatly indebted to Mr. Archbold and 
Mr. Latimer. 

Dr. Bruce observed, that such disco- 
veries were of great value, and he hoped 
that Mr. Archbold would permit them to 
print his paper in their Transactions. 

Mr. Longstaffe said it would also be 
well to have engravings of the scale-beam, 
the rare coin of Salonina, and the object 
of which they knew not the use. 

Mr. Longstaffe exhibited a manuscript 
book belonging to the late Mr. J. Brough 
Taylor, in which, curiously enough, the 
whereabout of the base of the Rothbury 
Cross, in the possession of the Society, 
seemed to be indicated. Mr. Taylor had 
sketched three faces of the pedestal of the 
Rothbury font; and there could be little 
doubt that the pedestal originally be- 
longed to the Saxon cross, If this be so, 
three sides of the cross appear to have 
double subjects :—the ascension and glori- 
fication of the Saviour—the heavenly host 
above {the dragons of darkness—the cure 
of a blind man, and some other groups 
not yet ascertained. The fourth side is 
occupied by running foliage. 

Dr. Bruce said that, in accordance with 
the directions which he had received at a 
former meeting, he had called the attention 
of Mr. T. J. ‘laylor to the curiously carved 
stones, derived from the Priory of Tyne- 
mouth, which were lately lying in the bed 
of the estuary of the Tyne. His Grace 
the Duke of Northumberland had given 
immediate directions for their being put 
in a position of safety ; and they were now 
placed, along with several others which 
had been recently dug up, within the 
priory ruins. 

Dr. Bruce read a paper on the Wall of 
Antoninus, or the Barrier of the Upper 
Isthmus, stretching from the Forth to the 
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Clyde—a Roman work now well-nigh ob- 
literated—less by the operation of time 
than man—most chiefly by the construc- 
tion of the canal and the railway. Hap- 
pily, before these works were executed, it 
had been surveyed and described by Gor- 
don, Horsley, and Roy. Moreover, be- 
tween the formation of the canal and the 
railroad, Robert Stuart examined its 
mounds, and moats, and forts, with the 
eye of an enlightened antiquary ; and he, 
too, has given us an account of what he 
saw in his Caledonia Romana. It was 
one of the objects which, on the occa- 
sion of the recent congress of the Arche- 
ological Institute in Edinburgh, attracted 
the steps of members; and Dr. Bruce 
was one of its visitors. One of the chief 
features of the barriers, both of the 
upper and lower isthmus, was the accom- 
panying military way ; and this being so, 
it is not surprising that the same forma- 
tion of country which recommended the 
isthmus between the Forth and the Clyde 
to Lollius Urbicns as a fitting site for his 
works, should in after ages have led to its 
selection, first of all for the turnpike-road, 
then for the canal, and afterwards for the 
railway, which should in succession con- 
duct the traffic between the friths. Such 
has been the case; and it is not a little 
curious occasionally to notice, in close 
proximity, the Roman via militaris, the 
scarcely less antiquated coach-road, the 
now nearly deserted canal, and the iron 
pathway, with its winged and fiery dragons, 
which has devoured them all. To those 
who are familiar with the leading features 
of Hadrian’s Wall, it may be interesting 
to know how the Wall of Antoninus looks 
in comparison with it—in what points the 
two structures agree, and wherein they 
differ. The chief member of the upper 
barrier, the wall proper, was formed, with 
slight exceptions, of earth, not of stone, 
as in the lower barrier. If, however, its 
material was inferior, in massiveness it 
exceeded the Wall of Hadrian. Gordon 
found it, in one place (near Castlecary), 
24 feet broad and 5 feet in perpendicular 
height. The ditch, 22 feet distant, was 
equally colossal, being 50 feet in breadth 
and 234 in depth. Even yet, in spite of 
modern improvements and modern wanton- 
ness, the swelling mound of the wall and 
the graceful depression of the ditch may 
be traced, with trivial exceptions, from the 
one side of the island to the other ; and in 
some favoured localities the works still 
survive in much of their pristine grandeur. 
In the grounds of Bantaskin and Callen- 
dar, near the town of Falkirk, the remains 
are enormous. Gordon tells us that, be- 
sides the great rampart to the south of the 
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fosse, there was another to the north. 
Horsley demurs; but Gordon seems to 
have been correct. At Ferguston Moor, 
near Glasgow, two ramparts of equal size 
remain, and at nearly equal distances from 
the ditch between them. The works here 
closely resemble what we call the vallum 
in Hadrian’s Wall. It is not likely, how- 
ever, that this agger on the north was an 
invariable feature in the Wall of Antoninus. 
The nature of the country would dictate 
its erection or its omission. Not un- 
frequently a northern agger lends addi- 
tional strength to the fosse which guards 
the northern side of Hadrian’s murus ; 
but this is only done when the country to 
the north is peculiarly accessible to an 
enemy. The same rule would probably 
hold in the Wall of Antoninus. <A road 
of nearly the same width as in the English 
barrier (20 feet), and carefully paved, ac- 
companied the Scottish wall, on its south 
side, from sea to sea. Stationary camps, 
minor forts, resembling Hadrian’s mile- 
castles, and still smaller ones, or turrets, 
were provided for the accommodation of 
the soldiery. The greater part of the via 
militaris has been removed. Mr. Dollar, 
of Falkirk, who from his boyhood has 
taken a great interest in the wall, and who 
kindly acted as Dr. Bruce’s guide between 
that town and Kirkintilloch, was told by 
his grandmother that she remembered the 
time when the Roman road was the only 
one between Edinburgh and Glasgow— all 
the traffic being then conducted by pack- 
horses. A similar assertion may be made 
respecting the via militaris of the lower 
isthmus. Tradition still points to the 
time when, not more than 140 or 150 
years ago, it was the only channel of direct 
communication between Newcastle and 
Carlisle. At this time the commerce was 
carried on by means of packhorses; and 
so deficient was the road in accommoda- 
tion, that the carriers had to form their 
own encampments at their various resting- 
places. Dr. Bruce saw no remains of 
mile-castles or turrets on the Antonine 
Wall—a circumstance not to be wondered 
at, as in Gordon’s day only two or three 
were visible. It is worthy of observation, 
however, that he describes the mile-castles 
as square watch-towers, and gives the 
dimensions of the sides at about 65 feet— 
which agrees pretty exactly with those of 
our wall. Horsley, however, is of opinion 
that the series of castel/a and turrets was 
not so regular in the Scotch as in the 
English Wall. The number of stations 
on Graham’s Dyke is about 18—which, 
as the length of the whole line is only 
about 36 miles, gives us one for every two 
miles. The average distance of the sta- 
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tions on the southern wall is four miles, 
The more exposed nature of Antonine’s 
work probably suggested this difference. 
The remains of some of the stations are 
still very distinct. At Barr-hill, at Kirk- 
intilloch, and at Castle-hill, the footprints 
are boldly marked of imperial Rome. Barr- 
hill is near the centre of the line, and its 
summit is the highest between the two 
seas. It commands an extensive view of 
a very cold and wild and desolate region. 
The belt of country occupied by the wall 
is on the whole flat, but a number of small 
basaltic hills seem to play around this cen- 
tral summit like the short and broken 
waves of an angry sea. Here an immense 
swamp, called the Dollater-bog, to the 
north of the wall, increased the security, 
though it did not improve the prospect, 
of the Roman soldier. The entrench- 
ments of the camp are boldly marked on 
the summit of the hill, and remains of 
buildings within them are still to be seen. 
But the most remarkable feature of this 
part of the line is the fosse of the dyke. 
It is cut, in all its vast dimensions (40 
feet broad and 35 deep), out of the solid 
trap rock. Even with gunpowder to aid 
us, this is a very formidable cutting. The 
stations on the line have been so placed as 
to command a distinct view of those on 
each side of them. Many of them com- 
mand a view of two or three in each direc- 
tion. Barr-hill Fort seems to have had 
the supervision of the whole—for both 
extremities of the line may hence be seen. 
From Castle-hill Fort, the western limit 
of the works, Kirkintilloch, the third fort 
in an eastern direction, is most plainly 
seen; while Dumbarton Rock, the Clyde, 
as it begins to swell into an estuary, and 
the point where the wall must have ter- 
minated, are as distinctly mapped in the 
western view ; and spread out to the south 
are those huge hives of living men—Glas- 
gow, Paisley, Renfrew, and Johnstone. 
Without dwelling further upon the re- 
mains, Dr. Bruce turned his attention to 
the nature of the country traversed by the 
wall, and observed that the same circum- 
stances which must have suggested the 
drawing of the southern barrier between 
the Tyne and the Solway, had no doubt 
dictated the selection of the line of coun- 
try between the Forth and the Clyde for 
the erection of the northern rampart. 
Scotland here was narrower than in any 
other part. But while the Northumbrian 
Wall was north of the rivers, the Antonine 
Wall was on the south. While the former 
protected the fertile haughs through 
which our rivers flow, the latter relin- 
quished to the foe the magnificent carse 
of Falkirk and other corn-producing tracts, 
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The former was a line of military opera- 
tions—the latter a fence. In the former, 
the stations generally projected beyond 
the wall—in the latter they lay within it. 
Again, in the southern barrier the stations 
and mile-castles had bold portals to the 
north—in the northern they were care- 
fully closed. Hadrian was an active and 
energetic man; Antoninus Pius mild and 
peaceful; and Lollius Urbicus, his com- 
mander in Britain, though able, seems to 
have been amiable. Hadrian would not 
give up an iota of his claims to all Britain 
in drawing his military line; but Anto- 
nine compounded for peace, and fixed a 
boundary. Such were the Doctor’s con- 
clusions ; and our Scottish neighbours (he 
remarked in closing) would do well to 
cherish the remains of the Antonine Wall. 
It does more honour to their nation and 
their name than any other record they 
have. Some of them know its value. 
One or two I have already mentioned. 
Dr. Girdwood, of Falkirk, estimates its 
historic interest, and would yield to any 
visitor the valuable aid he kindly aflorded 
me. Mr. Colquhoun, of Killermont, has 
some admirable portions of it upon his 
estate, and greatly facilitated my exami- 
nation of it. Mr. John Buchanan, of the 
Western Bank of Scotland, Glasgow, may 
be denominated the guardian genius of 
the northern wall. For a long series of 
years he has made it the pleasing study of 
his leisure moments; and no private in- 
dividual possesses so many and so valuable 
remains rescued from its ruins. I know 
not if there be another antiquary amongst 
the four hundred thousand inhabitants of 
Glasgow. He, however, is one. “ Among 
the faithless, faithful only he !” 

The Chairman conveyed the thanks of 
the Society to Dr. Bruce for his interesting 
paper, and the meeting broke up. 


YORKSHIRE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 

THE first monthly meeting of the mem- 
bers, for the present session, was held at 
the Museum, Oct. 2, when the chair was 
occupied by John Ford, Esq., one of the 
Vice-presidents. 

Among the objects of antiquity pre- 
sented to the Museum were an amphora 
of elegant form, and some other remains 
of fictile ware from the Museum at 
Kertch. 

Panticapeeum (Kertch) was founded by 
a colony from Miletus, and continued to 
be the capital of a Greek kingdom down 
to the fourth century after Christ. The 
objects are evidently of Greek workman- 
ship, and of comparatively recent times. 
The circumstances under which they were 
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obtained are detailed in the following 
letter from the donor, the Rev. J. J. Har- 
rison, chaplain of H.M.S. Leopard, to Mr. 
Charlesworth :— 


‘““H.M.S. Edinburgh, Sheerness, Oct 4th, 1856. 
“ Sir.—With 1espect to the Kertch antiquities 
you have received irom my brother, (the Rev. W. 
E. Harrison, Collegiate School,) I must inform 
you they were tuken out of the ransacked Mu- 
seum—a Grecian building, as you may have 
heard, situated above the town. It consisted of 
one room, abc ut the size, I should say, of your 
lec!ure-room in the York Museum, having a 
small gallery oppesite the «ntrance, where the 
greater part of the large vases were placed. 
Amidst these reliques of antiquity was one, 
doub less of more modern date, in the shape of a 
large dog, the sole rimaining guardian of the 
Museum, who fulfilled his duties, not by making 
a noisy remonstrance with the depredators, but, 
with an air of deep dejection, keenly noting from 
between the balustrades of the gallery their 
movements. From this gallery were taken the 
amphora and the vase next in size. Of the three 
remaining, the largest, of a deeper red colour 
and somewhat glazed, was taken out of the 
broken glass-cases in the body of the building, 
i.e. giound floor, the broken parts being found 
within it. The remaining two, I think, were 
taken out of the glass-cas s, or picked up amidst 
the broken glass of the lachrymatories and other 
fragments which previous visitors had either 
wantonly made of the reliques, or despised amidst 
the richer booty with which they had posse-sed 
th mselves. ‘Ihe pieces of wooden combs were 
taken from the same place. The piece of wrought 
stone is a fair specimen of that of which all the 
tombs found in the «arthen mounds are made, 
I picked it up cut of a tomb opencd by the Rus- 
sians, I fancy, previous to the taking of Kertch. 
There are several pieces of plaster with which 
one of the tombs op. ned at S:. Paul’s last winter, 
by our own peopl’, was internally coated. All 
these tombs which I saw opened had been well 
built, the walls being of considerable thickness, 
either roofed over with thick slabs of the same 
stone, and thus able to support the weight of 
earth upon them, or else the stones of the oppo- 
site walls gradually made to approach each o: her 
so as to form a kind of groining, without using 
the principle of the true arch. Most of those 
opened by the English had been previously 
opened by the Russians, and their contents ab- 
duc'ed, and, when very valuable, carried to St. 
Peteisburg or other chief ci ies of the empire. 
The less valuable were kept at the Museum at 
Kertch, according to Mr. Seymour’s book on the 
Crimea and Kertch. I shall be glad if these 
reliques, of very inferior worth though they be, 
should have been saved from the general wreck 
to afford amusement to the general visitors of 
your Museum, or intercst to these who make 

antiquities their study :—I remain, &c. 
** JOHN J. HARRISON.” 


Several articles of pottery recently 
found in the neighbourhood of York were 
exhibited to the meeting. One of the 
most interesting of these was an infant’s 
feeding-bottle, dug up at the Mount. At 
the request of Professor Simpson, of Edin- 
burgh, it was exhibited at the late meet- 
ing of the Archeological Institution in 
that city, in illustration of a paper on 
Roman medical practice. Similar vessels 
have been found in Roman cemeteries in 
France, in connection with the bones of 
young children. As the Mount was one 
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of the principal cemeteries of Roman 
York, there can be little doubt that it 
had been deposited, as a memorial of ma- 
ternal tenderness and sorrow, along with 
the remains of a child lost in infancy. 
Another curious relique in pottery was a 
small urn in the form of a human head, 
with the features rudely but strongly 
marked. This was found in making a 
drain near the Cemetery, and was pre- 
sented by Mr. Ralph Weatherley. 

A collection of brass coins, found near 
Warter, of which mention has been made 
at previous meetings of the Society, was 
presented by the Right Hon. Lord Londes- 
borough, along with a portion of the 
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closed. They are between 1,300 and 1,400 
in number, extending from a.D. 253 to 
A.D. 270, and comprising the emperors or 
usurpers, Valerianus, Gallienus, Postumus, 
Victorinus, Marius, the Tetrici, Claudius 
Gothicus, Quintillus, and Aurelianus. The 
Curator of Antiquities noticed the recent 
discoveries, between Bury and Rochdale, 
of a similar hoard of Roman coins, be- 
longing to the same period, but in much 
inferior preservation. An antique pistol, 
presented by Wm. Gray, Esq., was also an 
object of interest, its barrel having at- 
tached to it the head of a hammer and 
pick, and the whole being singularly 
carved. 


earthen vase in which they had been en- 





Che Monthly Lutelligencer, 


AND 
HISTORICAL REVIEW OF 
Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


My early friend, Mr. Caleb D’ Anvers, of Gray’s Inn, Esq., in his Crafts- 
man for Oct. 4, 1735, says, ‘‘ Solomon hath told us, several thousand years 
ago, that there is no new Thing under the Sun; which hath been frequently 
applied to Writings of all Kinds, but especially upon Common Subjects ; 
when nothing can be expected, in these latter Ages of the World, than to 
throw them into new Lights, and treat them in a different Manner. This is 
one of the principal Ends of Reading, and may be properly call’d just Imita- 
tion, or something more: for though the Subject-Matter be generally the 
same, yet by being diversify’d at least, if not improved, it becomes an 
Original, in some Degree, and discovers a Genius.” That there is nothing 
new is also accounted for by the very ingenious theory of the carpenter on 
board H. M. ship , as related by that truthful writer, the late Captain 
Marryatt ; whose theory was, that things were reproduced in certain cycles, 
—that is to say, if you were to break your leg now, it would only get better 
or worse precisely as it did when you broke it 1,768 years, 4 months, and 
3 days ago, (I think I quote the exact time) ; that precisely at that distance 
of time, I, Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman, wrote a preface exactly like that 
which I now pen, and you, gentle reader, then, did by your former self read 
this same lucubration. Now without disputing the truth of the carpenter’s 
theory, or gainsaying what Solomon wrote, I think it must be admitted 
that we are all so much interested in what is passing around us, that it is 
desirable to take a note of any remarkable event, and place it on record. 
If, as Solomon says, we have nothing new to record, still we have old 
events with new features, and they are of some interest. And if the car- 
penter’s theory be correct, how entertaining will it be, when our turn again 
comes round, to peruse what we did in this nineteenth century. 

In order to carry out this desirable end as far as the limits of the Maga- 
zine permit, I have gone back to Mr. Cave’s model, and have resumed the 


MONTHLY INTELLIGENCER, which gives me an opportunity of 
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printing some of the more remarkable essays and events of the month in a 
convenient form, and, like flies in amber, preserving that which would 
otherwise pass into oblivion. And here let me beg that you will not treat 
with disdain the subject of any essay or paragraph, however humble. One 
of my early friends, late learned and witty Dean of St. Patrick’s, wrote an 
elaborate essay on so simple a subject as a broomstick,—a subject which 
has not yet required any attention from me, but which, doubtless, will in 
due time receive it. Indeed, it is remarkable what a similarity there is be- 
tween the events of this day and those of my early years. In 1732 I pub- 
lished the balance-sheet of the Charitable Corporation, a society which was 
not conducted any more honestly than the Royal British Bank, the balance- 
sheet of which I have this month given. I wrote in the former year,—‘ On 
the whole, it appears that the cash-books do not seem for some ycars, if 
ever, to be duly compared with the vouchers, by which unpardonable neglect 
room was left for all sorts of villany. That they had discovered entries 
actually made of considerable sums lent, for which no pledges were ever 
deposited. That their warehouse-keeper has been one of their greatest 
borrowers, and has pretended to borrow and pledge in his own name, and 
at the same time to certify for himself, which was, it seems, permitted him, 
and allowed by the directors in passing his accounts.” I might almost say 
the same now. Instead of “‘ Orator”’ Henley, I have another orator no less 
notorious, to whom, unfortunately, I am compelled to devote a paragraph ; 
and instead of the Whistonian controversy, we have now the Denisonian. 
The keeping of Hessian troops was then under discussion—now I relate the 
disbanding of the German legion; and may here express a hope that on no 
future occasion my pen may relate the employment of foreign mercenaries 
in the service of our country. Many more “ historic parallels” might be 
drawn, but they will suggest themselves. 

I do not now print on my first page a list of newspapers, but I receive as 
many from all parts of the world, or even more, than I did in my early years, 
and pass them through my alembic. There is some difference between the 
contents of The Fog’s Journal of 1731 and The Times of 1856, but habit 
enables me to present a nosegay equally pleasant and equally well selected. 
I have never lost sight of my mottoes—Prodesse & delectare, and E pluribus 
unum: on this latter I once received* some lines from a friend-—with a few 
of which lines I will now conclude :— 


“ While each week the vast swarm of itinerant papers, 
Instead of diverting oft give us the vapours ; 
Their matter so tedius, their number still breeding , 
Too little for money, too much for our reading ; 
Thy compact Magazine, dear Sylvanus, is stor’d 
With all the choice themes their columns afford. 
Great Chymical Author! unequal’d in merit, 
From their mass you extract all their Oyl and their Spirit. 
Each Monthly Production so variously grac’d, 
Is read by all parties, approv’d by each taste. 
Here the page lays to view the grand topics of State,— 
Like fish-wives, the former rail, argue, and fight, 
The last jarr gentilely, in terms how polite! 
Then the war of religion the State one succeeds, 
Disputes about Mysteries, CoLLEcTs and CREEDS, 





® Printed in Gent. MaG., December, 1734. 
_ > To what extent these papers have since increased, I may at some future time shew 
in an article on the Newspaper Press, 
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where the charms of the Nine 


With the graces and beauties distinguish’dly shine ; 
To your motto most true, for our monthly inspection 
You mix various rich sweets in ONE fragrant collection.” 


Hoping the re-arrangement of this and other portions of the Magazine 
will be satisfactory to my readers, I subscribe myself, now as ever, 
Their obedient, humble servant, 


Syztvanus URBAN. 





Sept. 15. 

Holland.—The session of the States- 
General was opened at the Hague this day, 
when the king addressed them on the fol- 
lowing amongst other subjects :— 

“To my great joy, the war between the 
different powers has ceased since I opened 
your last session, and re-established peace 
already discloses its beneficial results. 
During those difficult circumstances we 
maintained with foreign powers relations 
of good-will and good understanding, and 
we have every reason for rejoicing in their 
continuance at the present moment. 

“Our forces by land and sea discharge 
their vocation with honour. The exten- 
sion of the materiel of the navy continues 
to be the constant object of my cares. 

“Our colonies and possessions in other 
parts of the world enjoy in general a happy 
tranquillity. Development and progress, 
moral and material, are manifest in them. 
We have, however, to deplore ‘the great 
disasters that have afflicted some islands 
of the Molucca Archipelago. My Govern- 
ment, aided by public munificence, labours 
to diminish their sad effects. 

“Though freedom of commerce with 
Japan has not yet been obtained, endea- 
vours are still perseveringly made to ar- 
rive at that end. Meanwhile, a provisional 
treaty has confirmed former ones, has fa- 
cilitated the business of our compatriots, 
and rendered more favourable the rela- 
tions with the Government of that country. 

“The lot of the slaves in the western 
colonies does not cease to be the object of 
my lively solicitude. Measures have been 
taken tending to ameliorate their present 
condition, so as to prepare for their social 
reform, on which subject propositions will 
be submitted to you during this session. 

“The internal situation of the country 
ought to inspire us with a profound senti- 
ment of gratitude. Commerce, navigation, 
agriculture, and the different branches of 


industry, are in a state that leaves nothing 
to be desired. Up to the present every- 
thing bespeaks a good harvest*.” 

Sept. 16. 

A Parish without Church or Incumbent. 
—The following statement, made by the 
curate of an adjoining parish, exposes a 
case of misappropriation of Church property 
as gross as any on record :—“ The parish 
of Hempton, Norfolk, has been without 
church or clergyman since the Reforma- 
tion. Its population has increased three- 
fold within the last fifty years, owing to 
the demolition of cottages in neighbouring 
‘close-parishes ;? it now contains about 
500 souls. The rectory was granted in 
days gone by to the Priory of Hempton, 
and became a lay fee at the dissolution, 
and still remains in lay hands. It is a 
nominal and valueless perpetual curacy, 
not likely to be filled up, seeing that the 
charge consists exclusively of a poor popu- 
lation, working on neighbouring estates, 
but referring to the clergyman in time of 
trouble, sickness, or distress. The ruins of 
a church and.an enclosed churchyard ex- 
isted some years since, but have disap- 

ared. The curate of an adjoining parish 
has, with the aid of some friends, erected 
a chancel, capable of enlargement, for the 
celebration of divine worship, under a li- 
cense of the bishop of the diocese. The 
patron of this living is—the Crown.” 

Crossing the Line.—Amongst the vessels 
composing the squadron lying off the west 
coast of Africa, there is one (the Hecla) 
just gone out to join those already there. 
On crossing the line the savage ceremony 
of “shaving” was performed on about 
ninety unfortunate sailors. Amongst them 
was one poor fellow, named Henry Green, 
who, after having been subjected to the 
infamous shaving process, in order to 
escape being dragged into the water by 
those ruffians stationed near him for the 





* As a general rule, we do not profess to give the name of the newspaper whence the 


paragraph may be extracted. : ; 
The date prefixed in some instances is simply that of the paper where the information 


appeared. 
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purpose, attempted to jump into it. In 
the attempt, however, he knocked his head 
against some part of the vessel, and in a 
short time expired. On making a post- 
mortem examination, it was found that the 
poor creature’s neck was broken. The poor 
fellow leaves « wife and family in Plymouth 
to deplore his loss. This barbarous custom 
is forbidden by the Admiralty, and it will 
be very strange should the conduct of the 
officer in command of the Hecla on this 
occasion be allowed to pass without in- 


quiry. 
Sept. 18. 

Dangerous State of the Kentish Beach. 
—The sea has been gaining upon San- 
down Castle of late years. Within the 
memory of persons still living, the moat 
extended all round the fabric, with a con- 
siderable quantity of beach to the east- 
ward, between it and the sea. In 1807, 
however, the moat was so injured by the 
waves, that it was found necessary to con- 
tract the walls, and leave the castle open 
to the beach to the east. Now the sea 
washes the main building every tide, and 
at time of high water there is seven or 
eight feet immediately in front of the 
castle. To protect the building, the Ord- 
nance have lately put down groins, which 
seem to do no good to the castle, but have 
had the effect of throwing the surf by re- 
action on to the coast, to the southward of 
the castle, so that the whole embankment, 
from Sandown-terrace to the Good Intent, 
has disappeared,—opposite which a small 
remaining slope only intervenes between 
the sea and the adjoining lands, which are 
considerably below high-water mark ; and 
when it is considered that there is a gradual 
slope from this point to the north end of 
the town, which is upon a still lower level, 
the danger impending that neighbour- 
hood is sufficiently obvious. Should there 
be a N.-W. gale occurring at the time of 
spring tides, no one can tell the amount of 
loss to life and property. The Govern- 
ment say that, having attempted to pro- 
tect the castle, they have done their duty. 
A further memorial, however, has been 
forwarded to Lord Panmure, pointing out 
the injury that is likely to result to the 
neighbouring land and the lower part of 
Deal, which is much below the sea-level. 

A Lancashire Farmer's Goods and 
Chattels in 1661.—We copy the following 
from the original document, now first 
printed :—* A true and perfeet inventory 
of all the goods and chattels, as well 
moveable as not moveable, whatsoever, 
that were of Peter Birkett, late of Bo- 
rands-within-Gressingham, deceased, taken 
the sixth day of December, 1661, and 
prised by Will’m Backhouse, of Borands, 
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Will’m Brathwayte, of Gressingham, Allan 
Harrison, of Eskrigg, and James Bell, of 
Gawenuhall, and particularly according to 
their best judgments, as followeth :—Im- 
primis, his apparel, £1; bedding, 5s.; 
arkes and chests, 13s. 4d.; old woodden 
vessell, 5s.; mew woodden vessell, cowper 
timber, and one pair of old bedstockes, 12s. ; 
one brasse pott, three pans, one pewther 
dubler, (dish,) and one earthen pott, 10s. ; 
gridiron and brandersth, 3s.; old table, 
old chaire, wheele and stocke, two old 
formes, and three old stooles, 3s. 4d; two 
sackes, 5s.; kneading tub and meale, 2s. ; 
one Raksnhooke, pair of tongus, cowper 
toole, and three quishions (cushions), 10s. ; 
hempe and 25 Ira (libra, Ib.) of yarne, 9s. ; 
wheeletimber, carles, and carrs, 8s.; corne 
and shawe, £3; one outshoote of hay, 
£1 6s. 8d.; one stacke of hay without 
dores, 10s.; one scaffold of hay, 10s.; one 
padd and wooll, 10s.; one mare and one 
colt, £3; 5 geese, 4s.; manure, 5s. ; 13 
sheepe, £3; ropes, 1s.; one cock and five 
hens, 2s.; turfe, 6s. 8d.; loose wood, stees, 
and forks, 3s.; one poake (bag) and hemp- 
seed, 1s. ; one calfe, 10s.; two heiffers, £3, 
one ditto, £2; one cow, £210s.; another, 
£3 10s. Summa totalis, £29 15s.” Of 
the four appraisers, only one, James Bell, 
could write his name; the other three 
were marksmen.— Times. 

The Easter Groat Question.—At the 
County Court held at Barnardcastle, Ed- 
ward Raine, Joseph Godley, and Edward 
Thirkell were summoned by the parish 
clerk, (Joseph Stephenson,) to recover 1s. 
from each for three years’ Easter dues. 
The defendants did not attend court, and 
his Honour therefore gave judgment for 
the plaintiff against each of the defend- 
ants. Two of the defendants in this case 
were also said to be defendants in the 
suit brought by the clerk, tried at Dur- 
ham assizes two or three years ago. 

Sepr. 19. 

Cruelty to Animals.—At the Devon- 
shire sessions, Robert Hole, a gentleman 
furmer, of considerable property, residing 
at Houlston Farm, Coombmartin, was 
charged with having poisoned a donkey. 
It appeared, from the testimony of nume- 
rous witnesses, that the prisoner occupied 
three-fourths ofa field, known as Floodgate- 
meadow, in the parish of Coombmartin, 
into which the inhabitants in the vicinity 
were in the habit of turning their cattle 
to pasture. At the beginning of last 
month much sensation was created amongst 
the owners of cattle, owing to the sudden 
death of several animals; and, from the 
symptoms exhibited, it was evident they 
had been poisoned. Amongst other ani- 
mals, a donkey died in the way described. 
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The tongue and other portions of the body 
were forwarded to Dr. Herapath, the ana- 
lytical chemist of Bristol, who came to the 
conclusion that the animal had died from 
the effects of corrosive sublimate; and 
stated that the animals must have died in 
a horrible manner, and that a few grains 
would be sufficient to killa man. Death 
following death in such an extraordinary 
manner, means were set on foot to dis- 
cover the guilty party. Suspicion fell 
upon the prisoner, who, it was ascertained, 
had warned several people to remove their 
cattle from the field; and threatened 
others, if their cattle were not immedi- 
ately taken away. To one person he said, 
“If the people who have pigs in my field 
doesn’t take ’em away, an accident will 
happen during the day.” To another he 
remarked,—“ Tom, mind thee doesn’t put 
the pony in Floodgate-meadow again. 
I'll make thee pay for every blade of 
grass, if thee puts it in there again— 
something shall happen to ’en.” It was 
also proved that prisoner used the follow- 
ing terms to other persons :—“ Take away 
thee pony whilst it’s safe; better take it 
before it’s too late.” “You had better 
take away the pig, or something will hap- 
pen to it.” “Thy brother has a donkey 


on the field, and Tom Smith has a pony 
there: if Icatch Smith’s pony in my field, 


T’ll remember ’en; and if Jewell doesn’t 
take his donkey away, I’ll sarve ’en out.” 
To Jewell himself he said, “ Thee had bet- 
ter take away thee donkey. Many accidents 
have happened, and many more may.” In 
consequence of these intimations, several 
of the parties spoken to removed their 
cattle, whilst some that were left died, 
but not one belonging to the prisoner 
was amongst the number. The jury 
found the prisoner guilty of poisoning a 
donkey, and the chairman sentenced him 
to four years’ penal servitude—evidently 
much to his surprise. 

Scotland.—From a Government return 
of the amount of animal stock in thirty- 
two counties in Scotland, in the summer 
of 1856, as compared with the same sea- 
son of 1855, we find that the number of 
horses for agricultural purposes, above 
three years old, was, in 1856, 123,000; in 
1855, 121,190; horses for agricultural 
purposes, under three years old, in 1856, 
13,391 ; in 1855, 32,100; all other horses, 
in 1856, 23,504; in 1855, 23,939: total 
horses, in 1856, 179,904; in 1855, 177,229. 
Milch cows, in 1856, 30,041; in 1855, 
298,463 ; other cattle, in 1856, 473,505; 
in 1855, 469,309; calves, in 1856, 193,765 ; 
in 1855, 207,044: total cattle, in 1856, 
967,311; in 1855, 974,816. Sheep of all 
ages for breeding, in 1856, 2,712,950; in 
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1855, 2,707,950; sheep of all ages for 
feeding, in 1856, 1,145,448; in 1855, 
1,138,521; lambs, in 1856, 1,964,080; in 
1855, 1,848,429: total sheep, in 1856, 
5,822,478 ; in 1855, 5,694,900. Swine, 
in 1856, 126,944; in 1855, 134,350. The 
total stock in the thirty-two counties, 
therefore, in 1856, is 7,096,637, against 
6,981,295, being an increase in favour of 
the present year of 15,342. 
SEPT. 20. 

Decline 0° the Bar.—It is stated that 
there are no less than forty sets of cham- 
bers now to let in the Inner Temple, and 
thirty-three in the Middle Temple, and 
that the entries of students are about one- 
fifth of what they were ten years ago. ‘The 
calls to the bar have fallen off to a mere 
nothing compared to what they were for- 
merly. Whereas the Middle Temple used 
to call a few years ago, from 120 to 125 
or 130 a-year, fifty is now about the aver- 
age, and even this number shews symp- 
toms of decrease.— Globe. 

Curious Discovery in the Crimea.—A 
letter from Russia of the 2nd, in the 
“Austrian Gazette,” says :—“* Workmen 
continue to be actively engaged in endea- 
vouring to raise the vessels sunk in the 
harbour of Sebastopol. It appears that 
the fine steam-frigate ‘ Vladimir’ is ccm- 
pletely lost. According to a census lately 
taken, the population of the south side of 
Sebastopol amounts to 1,500 souls, exclu- 
sive of about 3,000 sailors. The Russian 
officers now here gave a grand banquet 
last week to General Buchmaier, of the 
Engineers, who constructed the bridge of 
boats across the harbour of Sebastopol, an 
operation which was thought to be impos- 
sible under the fire of the enemy, and the 
success of which saved the garrison of ‘ e- 
bastopol. A discovery has just been made 
in the village of Alexandropol, in the go- 
vernment of Ecatherinslow, which has 
caused an immense sensation among our 
archeologists. M. Luzancho, the director 
of the museum of Kertch, has found in a 
small mound the catacombs of the Scy- 
thian kings. Numerous articles in gold, 
silver, bronze, iron, earthenware, &c. have 
been discovered there. The existence of 
the Gherros, or Necropolis of the Scythian 
monarchs, spoken of by Herodotus, is thus 
proved.” 

Sept. 21. 

Imperial Sports.—The Emperor Napo- 
leon and Empress witnessed a bull-fight 
this day at Bayonne. The first bull crept 
out, as it were, stealthily, and, when least 
expected, made a rush at Aguirre, the 
torero of the blue cloak, who by a slight 
but skilful movement evaded the danger- 
ous horns, but yet remained still, and al- 
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lowed the disappointed animal to rush 
blindly on until he perceived that his 
enemy had disappeared. A crowd of ehulos 
than began to distract his attention. They 
roused him to fury by shaking their cloaks 
in his face, and the espada Egana, profit- 
ing by the favourable opportunity, for 
which he had remained quietly on the 
watch, advanced under his very horns, and 
executed an admirable suerte a la Na- 
varra. Banderillas, or darts, were planted 
in the animal’s neck with much dexterity 
by Aguirre and Condoya; and in less than 
half an hour Egana killed his beast at one 
stroke, without causing him to shed a drop 
of blood. The second bull, on his first 
rush from the den, went bounding round 
the ring in great fury, and leaped the bar- 
riers; but he soon got tired, and shewed 
no great desire to fight. Egana planted 
in his neck a couple of darts, with gun- 
powder at the points, and the heated wea- 
pons soon produced their effect ; his apathy 
disappeared, and he was quickly roused to 
fury. He pawed the earth, and made des- 
perate but useless efforts to fling off his 
torturing appendages. Heret lethalis 
arundo. In a few minutes two French 
bull-fighters and two Spaniards were 
sprawling on the ground. A fresh pair of 
fire banderillas were planted by Baquez, 
and a third by Condoya. When the mo- 


ment for despatching him came, he was 
killed by Egana at the second blow ; and 
the public were so pleased, that the car- 


case was given to him as a perquisite. 
Three more bulls were killed, but Egana 
was much mauled with the second, and 
carried out. The Emperor and Empress 
remained to the last. 

Montenegro.—The Porte has addressed 
a note to the powers, announcing that the 
Montenegrine affair must be settled. The 
Porte demands a revision of the form of 
government existing in Montenegro, and 
is strenuously opposed to the priuncedom 
being made hereditary in the present rul- 
ing family. The Turkish troops on the 
Montenegrine frontier are to remain on 
the defensive till the arrival of Omer 
Pacha. Austria will endeavour to obtain 
more favourable conditions for the Monte- 
negrines than those offered above. 

SEPT. 22. 

A Royal Rencontre.—A curious incident, 
which has created a considerable sensation 
in the locality, occurred at the Stirling 
railway-station, where His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Orange and suite were 
awaiting the arrival of the north train 
for Edinburgh. When it reached the 
station the distinguished stranger went 
forward to a first-class carriage, and was 
about to step into it, when he was politely 
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informed by a solitary gentleman within 
that he had taken the whole carriage for 
his own use. His Highness of Orange at 
once backed out of the sacred enclosure, 
and secured a seat elsewhere. The solitary 
gentleman was the Commander-in-chief of 
the British army. 

Siam.—The supplement to the “ Lon- 
don Gazette” contains a treaty of friend- 
ship and commerce between her Majesty 
Queen Victoria and the King of Siam, 
which was signed at Bangkok on the 18th 
of April, 1855, and of which the ratifica- 
tions were exchanged on the 5th of April 
last. By this treaty certain articles in the 
old treaty of 1826 referred to are not 
abrogated, and other articles and agree- 
ments between the two Governments are 
set forth at length and in detail, regu- 
lating the power of the consul and the 
rights and privileges of British subjects, 
together with the laws and rules by which 
commerce shall be carried on between the 
two nations, the duties and customs, &c. 
The regulations are very minute, and ap- 
pear to have been carefully drawn up. 

Jarrow Docks, on the Tyne.—Mr. T. E. 
Harrison, C.E., laid the foundation-stone 
of the principal entrance to the Jarrow 
Docks, on the Tyne. These important 
marine-works, which are in the course of 
construction for the North-Eastern Rail- 
way Company, are of considerable interest 
to persons concerned in the coal-trade. 
They are being erected in a large bight at 
the end of Shields Harbour, on the Dur- 
ham side, and are about two miles from 
the sea. There will be forty-eight acres 
of water in the principal basin, which will 
have two entrances,—one sixty feet wide 
with an entrance-lock capable of holding 
fifteen or sixteen vessels; the other eighty 
feet wide, which will admit large paddle- 
wheeled steamers into the dock. There 
will be sixteen berths for shipping coals, 
with room for eight more, and a large 
space will be occupied with quays and 
warehouses. There will be twenty-three 
miles of standage for waggons; and the 
docks, through the instrumentality of 
steam and sailing vessels, will connect the 
North-Eastern Railway with all the great 
coal-importing countries in the world. The 
total acreage of the docks will be 140, and 
the contracts of Mr. James Gow, who is 
executing the principal works, are for 
£230,000. 

Pembroke.—Great additions and altera- 
tions are in progress in Pembroke Dock- 
yard. The present dry dock is to be 
widened and lengthened, so as to meet the 
requirements of our new class of men-of- 
war. Two new slips for ship-building are 
to be made of huge blocks of limestone, 
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with copings of granite. Other slips are 
to be lengthened, to meet the increased size 
of the ships; and the consequence is a 
great increase seaward of the establish- 
ment. An extension of the sea-wall is 
going on. All accumulation of mud is to 
be washed away by means of reservoirs 
between the slips, and these can be run 
out by the sluices when required. 

Mozart.—Among the notabilities at the 
Mozart festival, held at Salzburg last week, 
was an old silver-haired man, called Karl 
Mozart, son of the immortal composer, and 
last of the name. He was the greatest 
living object of interest present. He had 
gone all the way from Milan to enjoy the 
Jéte; and although things were not cheap, 
there was not the slightest danger of his 
lacking a dinner or champagne, although his 
father might have wanted both. The only 
fear was that the poor old fellow would be 
killed with kindness. 

The London Gazette of this day con- 
tained the name of but one bankrupt—an 
occurrence almost unprecedented. 

Sept. 24. 

Direct Trade between Great Britain 
and the Far West of America.—It is only 
within the last week that a most import- 
ant question has been solved, one which 
has deservedly received great attention on 
the other side of the Atlantic, viz. whe- 
ther it is practical and profitable to carry 
on a direct trade between Chicago, the 
ultima Thule of the American lakes, and 
this country, without trans-shipment or 
forwarding vid Buffalo and New York, the 
course hitherto generally adopted. Expe- 
rience proves not only the feasibility, but 
the benefits, of this through traffic. There 
is now in the Queen’s Dock a vessel of 387 
tons burden, the Dean Richmond, which 
has not only made the passage from Que- 
bec, but has traversed 2,400 miles of in- 
land water, bearing a cargo of 400 tons of 
grain, the first vessel and the first cargo 
which ever arrived here direct from Chi- 
cago, opening a new field for commercial 
enterprise, marking an important epoch in 
the annals of the Far West. 

Nor is it a matter of local importance, 
or likely to result in the benefit of Ameri- 
can interests only, else we should not refer 
to it. World-wide advantages may follow. 
Great benefits to us must arise from the 
success of this plan. Whatever conduces 
to cheapen food, facilitate its delivery, and 
increase its supply, must be to the general 
good; and the arrival of the Dean Rich- 
mond gives promise of being the forerun- 
ner and opener of a trade which will pro- 
duce the above results, 

That we may not be supposed to have 
overrated the importance of Chicago, it 
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may be as well to state a few facts with 
reference to the trade with that port. The 
population in 1850 was 29,000; in 1856 
it has increased to 104,000. The ship- 
ments of grain in 1855 were 2,200,000 
qrs., being the largest quantity shipped 
from any one port in the world; pork, 
77,000 barrels; beef, 56,000 barrels ; im- 
ports 40,000 tons of iron, 110,000 tons of 
coals; lumber, 325,000,000 superficial feet ; 
arrivals, 6,610 vessels of 1,608,845 tons. 
The port possesses storage in warehouses 
for 500,000 qrs. of grain, at which 400- 
ton vessels have been loaded in four hours. 
We are indebted to Mr. Richmond and 
Captain Pierse, the owners of the Dean 
Richmond, for these statistics. 

It should not be forgotten that all this 
trade was carried on under the disadvan- 
tageous circumstances already referred to, 
—all these vessels laden merely to be dis- 
charged into others, not one having come 
direct to Great Britain but the Dean 
Richmond. To what vast proportions may 
not such a trade be extended, when pro- 
vided with greater facilities? Have we 
not all cause to hope that the experiment, 
so successfully brought to a close, may 
eventuate in a constant communication, to 
the mutual benefit of all ? 

The North-Western States, with their 
great railway and canal facilities, can lay 
down at the lake-ports larger quantities of 
grain, at a less cost, and deliver the same 
in England in a shorter time, than the 
countries on the Black Sea. Hitherto, as 
we have stated, the trade has been car- 
ried on vid New York, the goods passing 
through three or four different hands ere 
they reach England, each change entailing 
a@ commission, besides loss of time, and 
three several freights,—in the aggregate 
amounting this season to 13s. 8d. per 
quarter, with an unusually low rate of 
carriage to Buffalo. The Black Sea freights 
at present are 13s. per quarter, and the 
usual voyage from Galatz seventy to one 
hundred days. The Dean Richmond has 
made the entire passage in sixty days, in- 
cluding twelve days’ detention in the St. 
Lawrence, which would not be likely to 
occur again; vessels, therefore, may be 
expected to make the run in fifty days ; 
while a vast saving in expense will be 
gained, the freight and charges being less 
by several shillings than vid New York or 
from the Black Sea. The canal-dues on a 
cargo of 400 tons and the ship amount to 
£80, and steam-tugs £30 more; there are 
no port-charges, light-dues, or pilotage on 
the lake, and therefore the saving of com- 
missions and freight is not counterbalanced 
by other imposts. 

Another important matter is the im- 
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proved condition of the grain which a 
direct trade would secure. At present the 
Liverpool merchants complain with jus- 
tice of the state of Western grain when 
reczived, vid New York and Montreal, in 
large ships. That now discharging from 
the Dean Richmond is in as good condition 
as when shipped, thus shewing the advan- 
tage of the direct trade in vessels of 300 
to 400 tons. 

Nor should it be forgotten that the 
West requires the manufactures of Great 
Britain. Our iron, hardware, earthen- 
ware, &c., are imported vid New York— 
imports, like exports, passing through se- 
veral hands, increasing cost and occasioning 
delay. ‘These goods could be imported 
direct, to the benefit of all concerned. 

And now for a few words respecting the 
vessel, which, with the cargo, came con- 
signed to Messrs. Bigland, Athya, and Co., 
of this port. The Dean Richmond is a 
fore-and-aft schooner of 380 tons register ; 
her length is 145 feet over all; beam, 26 
feet ; depth of hold, 12 feet. She drew 94 
feet with 400 tons of wheat in her, and 
has beaten many vessels from Quebec by 
two and three weeks. The Dean Rich- 
mond is built entirely of oak, except the 
decks, and is fitted with a new centre- 
board, which in deep water gives her a 
daught of 18 feet. She has immense spars 
for her size, and altogether has a very 
rakish appearance. At present she is the 
largest vessel which can come through the 
canals; but by a moderate outlay upon 
them we are given to understand ships of 
800 to 1,000 tons could easily be ad- 
mitted.—Liverpool Daily Post. 

Sept. 25. 

Curious Custom.—John Knill, Esq., for- 
merly collector of customs at St. Ives, 
Cornwall, erected during his lifetime a 
mausoleum, in the form of an obelisk, on a 
lofty hill about two miles from St. Ives ; 
and at his death, in 1811, left by will cer- 
tain sums of money to be disposed of every 
five years on the Feast of St. James the 
Apostle. Among other singular bequests 
appear the following :—“ that ten pounds 
shall be expended in a dinner for the mayor, 
collector of customs, and clergyman, and 
two friends to be invited by each of them, 
making a party of nine persons to dine at 
some inn in the borough, Five pounds to 
be equally divided among ten girls, natives 
of the borough, and daughters of seamen, 
fishermen, or tinners, each of them not ex- 
ceeding ten years of age, who shall, be- 
tween ten and eleven o’clock in the fore- 
noon of that day, dance for a quarter of an 
hour at least, on the ground adjoining the 
mausoleum ; and, after the dance, sing the 
Hundredth Psalm, of the old version, to 
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the fine old tune to which the same was 
then sung in St. Ives’ Church. One pound 
each to two old women who shall walk be- 
fore the girls; and one pound to the fiddler 
who shall play to the girls while daneing 
at the mausoleum, and also before them on 
their return therefrom. Five pounds also 
to be given to the oldest man, fisherman 
or tinner, who has brought up the largest 
family of children without receiving paro- 
chial assistance.” This day, being the day 
for celebrating the above, the girls formed 
in procession at the town-hall, and headed 
by the two old women, the fiddler, and the 
mayor, collector, and clergymen of the 
parish, and followed by a crowd of children, 
marched to the mausoleum, and performed 
the games as above directed. 

A Soldier flogged.—A soldier named 
Wilson, of the 14th Light Dragoons, was 
flogged at Maidstone. The man had re- 
cently had some money left him, and as he 
was not readily allowed to purchase his 
discharge, he became insubordinate, and 
went away to Strood by the railway with 
a comrade. They were brought back to 
Maidstone by the provost-sergeant, but 
before reaching the depot Wilson struck 
the sergeant a heavy blow with his hand- 
cuffed hand, and inflicted a severe wound 
on his head. For this he was sentenced 
by a court-martial to receive fifty lashes, 
and to be imprisoned 160 days in Fort 
Clarence. The other man was also sen- 
tenced to undergo 120 days’ imprisonment. 
The sentences were approved by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and on Thursday, in the 
presence of the whole detachments at the 
depot, the punishment was administered. 

Bath Bricks.—Bridgewater is peculiar 
as the only place in the kingdom where 
the well-known bricks for scouring pur- 

, known as Bath bricks, are made. 
Why they have this name is not known. 
It would seem that a mixture of sand from 
the sea with the alluvial deposit of the 
river is here formed naturally to the ex- 
tent of about half-a-mile above the town 
bridge and half-a-mile below it. The works 
are situated upon the banks of the river, 
so that the sediment is taken at once to 
them, and being dried and formed into 
shape, is then burnt in kilns hard by. The 
manufacture employs from 4,000 to 5,000 
hands.— The Builder. 

Death of a Gipsy.—For some weeks 
past a company of gipsies—men, women, 
and children—to the number of thirty 
and upwards, have been encamping in 
various places in the vicinity of Bridling- 
ton. On the 23rd they removed from 


their temporary resting-place, near Bes- 
singby-bridge, on the side of the highway, 
about a quarter of a mile from Bridlington, 
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and left there one of their tribe, a man 
named John Brown, who stated his age to 
be seventy, and who was reported to be 
ill and incapable of travelling. On this 
intelligence reaching Mr. Whiting, the 
relieving officer of the union, he visited 
the old man, and conveyed him in a cart 
to the union-house, as he said he was 
unable to walk, though he made no com- 
plaint of being ill. After landing at the 
union, every attention was paid to the 
man that was deemed requisite, and even 
more than Brown wished ; and on retiring 
to rest for the night, he was shewn into a 
room containing three beds ; but he refused 
to lie on any of them, as he had his own 
with him, which he preferred, and ex- 
pressed himself both satisfied and comfort- 
able. The next morning, however, on the 
porter going to Brown’s room, he found 
him dead, and in the exact position in 
which he had been left the preceding night. 
A doctor was immediately called in, who 
pronounced him to have been dead some 
hours. In consequence of this occurrence, 
an inquest was held over the body on Fri- 
day, the 26th, at the union-house, by E. 
D. Conyers, Esq., and a respectable jury. 
Prior to the holding of an inquest, a post- 
mortem examination had been made by 
J. Allison, Esq., whose report was to the 
effect that the viscera of the head, chest, 
and abdomen, were found to be generally 
healthy, the right auricle and ventricle of 
which were enormously dilated, and their 
walls exceedingly thin and flaccid. The 
pericardium contained half'a pint of serum ; 
hence it was impossible that the functions 
of the organ could be efficiently performed, 
its action being at any time liable to be 
suddenly arrested. Considering the priva- 
tions and hardships to which the deceased 
must have been exposed, and the advanced 
age he had attained, malgré the vicissi- 
tudes of his wandering life, it was extra- 
ordinary to find the lungs quite free from 
disease, and the entire absence of adhesions 
between the contiguous surfaces of the 
pleura. After a short consultation, the 
jury returned the following verdict—“ Died 
of disease of the heart.” It seemed un- 
accountably strange and cruel on the part 
of Brown’s fraternity to desert him as they 
did; and not even one of them attended 
his funeral, or owned him in any way. 
Probably Thursday night was the first 
time Brown slept in a dwelling-house, 
= he said he had been a wanderer all his 


ys. 

Russia.—A letter from St. Petersburg 
gives the following bill of fare of the grand 
dinner given by the Czar to 200,000 pea- 
sants at the gates of Moscow :— 240 sheep, 
roasted whole, 480 tarts, 28,800 litres of 
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broth, 480 dishes of jelly, 7,200 fowls, 1,000 
turkeys, 1,000 ducks, 24,000 loaves of 
white bread, 9,600 loaves of brown bread, 
9,600 hams, 46,000 apples, 46,000 pears, 
46,000 plums, 4,000 pails of beer, 4,000 
pails of mead, 2,800 pails of white and red 
wine. At the head of every table there 
was a sheep roasted whole, the horns gilt, 
and the nose tipped with silver. All the 
fruits were hung upon Christmas-trees. 
From the small quantity of provisions, it is 
evident that 200,000 peasants is a fictitious 
number. 
Sept. 26. 

Destructive Equinoctial Gales.— Dover, 
Sunday, 5 P.M.—The equinoctial breezes 
have set in during the past week with un- 
usual severity. Day by day they have in- 
creased, whilst last night it blew a fearful 
gale of wind from S.S.E. It blew so hard 
from this quarter yesterday morning that 
the steam-packet Violet, although off the 
port, with the English mails, at her re- 
gular time, could not come alongside the 
Admiralty pier, and was obliged to lie off 
until there was sufficient water for her to 
enter the harbour, at 7.30; and as the 
wind increased in the afternoon, the South- 
Eastern steam-packet, due here from Calais 
at 6 p.m., did not leave the French coast. 
It was easier to leave the harbour than to 
enter it; the packet Ondine, therefore, 
left with the French mails, and the royal 
mail-packets Violet, for Calais, and Gar- 
land, for Ostend, took their departure at 
the regular hour, and made good pas- 
sages. 

During the night the gale became 
stronger, and the sea got up to a frightful 
height ; but this morning the aspect of 
the weather was most appalling. The 
wind howled, and the sea raged with the 
greatest fury; the scene all along the 
piers and around the port was awfully 
grand. Gigantic waves broke in succes- 
sion right over the Admiralty piers and 
works for two or three hours, but did 
little damage there ; it boiled up, however, 
on the western side with such strength 
and fury, that it tore away the pavement 
in front of the Lord Warden Hotel; and 
some idea may be formed of its power and 
range when it is stated that it dashed 
volumes of water right over the building, 
and carried a cloud of sticks and stones 
into the dock on the other side. It filled 
up all the kitchens of the hotel, and left 
between two and three feet of water in the 
area all around. 

Very little damage, however, was sus- 
tained by the building, beyond the effects 
of the flooding and the breaking of a few 
panes of glass. The whole of the space, 
however, facing the westward was strewed 
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with broken planks, piles, and other frag- 
ments of wood; and they came from the 
groins, buildings, and fences of the South- 
Eastern Railway. 

The railway sustained the most damage 
at about 100 yards from the Archcliff first 
tunnel, and about 200 yards from the 
station. Such was the violence of the 
curling foaming sea in the corner near 
Shakspere’s Cliff, that it broke through 
the outer stout fence, carried that away, 
then through the heavy and massive 
wooden framework tied by iron reds across 
from one line of rails to the other, and 
from buildings on one side to buildings on 
the other ; scooped out the shingle, broke 
down the stays; swept off large portions 
of the buildings nearest to the beach, car- 
ried away some of the brickwork, and un- 
dermined the sheds nearer the cliff; and 
for fifty yards entirely broke down both 
lines of rails. 

The wreck from the railway, together 
with the planks from the groins, were for 
hours dashed against and over the Admi- 
ralty pier, and were thrown up at the 
corner of the Lord Warden Hotel in 
pieces, some of more than ahundred-weight, 
more than twenty feet high, and were split 
in pieces against the piers and pavement. 

None of the steam-packets were ex- 
pected to arrive in this terrible gale, but 
about ten o’clock the Ondine, with the 
royal and imperial mails from Calais, with 
her canvas set, and coming along at a tre- 
mendous rate, made her appearance in the 
offing. The greatest anxiety and excite- 
ment prevailed ; and hundreds crowded to 
the piers, in spite of the sea and rain, to 
witness her entering the harbour. It was 
known by telegraph that she had above 
fifty passengers on board; and as at this 
time the entrance to the port was covered 
with the large piles, planks, and other 
floating timber from the Admiralty pier 
and the railway, crashing together by the 
heavy seas, those in authority on shore 
deeming it most unsafe to attempt the 
port under the circumstances, the flag was 
hauled down, and she bore away most 
steadily, and in admirable style, for Rams- 
gate, where she securely landed her mails 
and passengers, The South-Eastern steam- 
packet, with ninety passengers, came out 
from Calais with the Ondine, but was 
compelled to put back, and remains until 
the weather moderates. 

We must expect to hear of some sad 
disasters from this furious gale, although 
its gradual increase in force must have 
warned prudent men of the necessity of 
seeking in time a good haven. One or 
two solitary schooners only have been seen 
during the day scudding before the wind. 
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SEVEN, P.M.—The weather has some- 
what moderated, but the wind is from the 
same quarter, and a high tide and a heavy 
sea are again expected. The mail-packet 
Queen, it is arranged, shall go to Calais 
to-night, and the Empress will come over 
with the French mails, and so save the 2 
o’clock train to London to-morrow morn- 
ing; but if the wind continues in the same 
quarter, the English mails cannot be landed 
at Dover before 9 o’clock to-morrow morn- 
ing. 

The South-Eastern Railway authorities, 
by most indefatigable exertions, have made 
excellent temporary arrangements for con- 
tinuing the passengers’ and mail accom- 
modation with Dover, with very little per- 
sonal inconvenience. 

The New Bishops of Durham and Lon- 
don.—Dr. Charles Thomas Longley, who 
has accepted the Bishopric of Durham, in 
room of the Right Rev. Dr. Maltby, who 
has resigned, was educated at Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he graduated in 1815, taking 
a first class in the classics. He is a younger 
son of Mr. John Longley, formerly Re- 
corder of Rochester, and for some time 
one of the magistrates at the Thames Po- 
lice-court. He was born at Rochester in 
1794, and having gone through the usual 
course at Westminster School, removed to 
Oxford. In 1829 he was presented to the 
rectory of West Tytherly, near Stock- 
bridge, Hampshire, and in 1831 resigned 
that benefice, on being elected to the head 
mastership of Harrow School. On the 
formation of the see of Ripon in 1836, he 
was appointed by Lord Melbourne, then 
prime minister, to be its first bishop, and 
has presided over that diocese up to the 
present time. His theological views are 
moderate, with a slight leaning to the 
Evangelical rather than to the High 
Church party. Dr. Longley’s confirmation 
to the see of Durham after his election by 
the Dean and Chapter will take place in 
the parish church of St. James, Piccadilly, 
London.—The Very Reverend Archibald 
Campbell Tait, D.C.L., who has been nomi- 
nated by the Crown to the Bishopric of 
London, which will be formally vacated by 
the Right Rev. Dr. Blomfield at the close 
of the present month, was educated at 
Balliol College, Oxford, in which University 
he graduated in 1833, when he took a first 
class in classics, in the same year, but not 
in the same term, with Mr. R. Lowe, M.P., 
Dr. Jackson, Bishop of Lincoln, and Dr. 
Liddell, Dean of Christ Church, all of whom 
were first-class in classics. He became a 
fellow and tutor of his college, and a 
select preacher of the University. Upon 
the death of Dr. Arnold, who so long and 
ably presided over Rugby School, Dr. Tait 
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was elected his successor. In 1849, on the 
death of Dr. Cramer; he was nominated by 
Lord John Russell to the Deanery of Car- 
lisle, and has been in possession of that 
dignity up to the present time. In 1852 
he voted for Mr. Gladstone as the- repre- 
sentative for the University of Oxford, 
when he was opposed by Dr. Marsham, 
the Warden of Merton College, and again 
for the right hon. gentleman on his ac- 
ceptance of the office of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer under Lord Aberdeen’s govern- 
ment, when he was opposed by Mr. D. M. 
Perceval, recently deceased. Immediately 
after Dr. Blomfield’s resignation is com- 
pleted, her Majesty will direct a congé 
d@ élire to the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, empowering them to 
elect Dr. Tait to the bishopric, and - his 
“confirmation” will shortly afterwards 
take place in the parish chureh of St. Mary- 
le-Bow, Cheapside. He will be consecrated 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, in whose 
province the diocese of London is situate. 
The new Bishop holds what are usually 
called via-media views on the doctrinal 
questions which agitate the two great par- 
ties in the Church, sympathizing, however, 
rather than otherwise, with the Evange- 
licals.—The “‘ Morning: Herald” remarks: 
“ These names will do the Premier no dis- 
credit. Dr. Longley has well earned his 
promotion by his twenty years’ labour in 
the arduous West Riding see; and he is 
also a man whose learning, suavity, and 
sincere desire to do his duty have earned 
for him. very general esteem. Dr: Tait, 
whose: elevation to the see of London is 
stated to be probable, is also a worthy, 
learned, and painstaking man. He was, 
we believe, formerly tutor of Balliol Col- 
lege, and then Master of Rugby School, 
from whence he was promoted to the 
Deanery of Carlisle. We believe that 
the Dean of Carlisle is quite as likely to 
fill the episcopal chair with dignity and 
usefulness as any of those whose claims 
have been under consideration during the 
past month.” 
Sxpt. 27. 

Discovery of Ancient Remains at Roys- 
ton.— An excavation of remote origin has 
been recently discovered on Royston-heath, 
on the summit of a lofty hill near to 
the old British and Roman Ickneld way, 
and to a number of British tumuli. The 
spot in question, before it was opened, 
presented the form of a hollow oval, sur- 
rounded by a very low bank, and flanked 
on the north-east by a truncated mound, 
which had the appearance of having been 
disturbed. A small hillock within the 
circular bank, but most probably accidental, 
gave to the place a somewhat Druidical 
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character. The hollow oval lies in a direc- 
tion: north-west and south-east. Its length 
is about 31 feet, by a breadth of about 22 
feet. Within the bank are two circular 
excavations, meeting together in the mid- 
dle, and nearly forming the figure 8. Both 
excavations: descend by concentric and con- 
tracting rings to the walls which form 
the sides of the chambers ; the depth from 
the surface of the southern excavation 
being nearly seven feet, from that of the 
northern about 5 feet. The southern 
chamber has an upright wall to the height 
of nearly 4 feet ; the wall of the northern 
chamber gradually recedes almost from the 
floor. A division-wall about 2 feet 6 
inches high in the southern chamber, and 
about 1 foot in the northern chamber, 
with an opening about 3 feet wide between 
the shoulders, separates the two chambers. 
The southern may be compared to an am- 
pulla, with the foot turned inwards; the 
northern to an egg, or an ace of spades. 
The northern chamber is about 7 feet 
from north to south, by about 6 feet from 
east to west at the broadest part. A bench 
runs round it on the west side, about 1 
foot high above the floor, by about. 1 foot 
broad, and a similar bench occupies a 
small portion of the east side also. Va- 
rious ancient and medieval relics were 
found; but these do not seem to shed any 
light on the original purpose of the exca- 
vation. 

Advertising. — The “Liverpool Chro- 
nicle” informs us that a gentleman named 
Lee, who is well known in Liverpool, made 
an offer recently to the Watch-committee 
there of an extraordinary character. He 

to hire the gas-posts and lamps 
of the town from the Watch-committee, 
and to give them £1,000 a-year for their 
use, To reimburse himself, Mr. Lee in- 
tended to turn these posts and lamps into 
instruments of advertising ; and so san- 
guine was he of the success of the specula- 
tion, that he calculated upon making 
£25,000 by it. The Watch-committee 
met recently to consider this singular offer, 
and after giving the subject every consi- 
deration, came to the determination of 
rejecting it. The principal reason, it is ' 
said, which influenced this decision was the 
opposition of the shopkeepers in the prin- 
cipal thoroughfares, who felt that Mr. Lee’s 
tax on them would be arbitrary and vexa- 
tious. We can understand readily enough 
why the shopkeepers shouldtakealarm ; for 
while the present advertising is voluntary, 
it would have become, under the proposed 
system, compulsory. But there are other 
and stronger objections which might have 
been urged. The advertisements on the 
posts and lamps would be worthless unless 
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they were read, and the public could not 
stand to read them without causing an 
obstruction in the streets, which would 
have grown into an intolerable nuisance. 
The great arteries of the town are already 
overswollen with human beings during the 
business-hours of the day, and every year 
will increase the evil. To add to the evil 
in the way suggested, for the purpose of 
filling the pockets of a speculative gentle- 
man, would have been unpardonable. If 
the Watch-committee had let the lamps 
and posts for this purpose, there would, 
we believe, have been an immediate ap- 
plication to hire the backs and fronts of 
the police themselves for the same pur- 
pose; so that the moving as well as the 
stationary machinery of the committee 
would have been brought into full play. 
The compensation would have been the 
enormous drollery and fun which absurdi- 
ties like these would have created at the 
expense of the Watch-committee, if they 
had been seduced by the bait. 

China.—A letter from Hong Kong, ad- 
dressed by a missionary of the name of 
Arnal, mentions the execution of another 
missionary, M.Chapdelaine, on the 29th 
of February last, in the province of 
Quangsi. He was beheaded by order of 
the chief mandarin, after undergoing the 
most excruciating tortures. The head was 
subsequently suspended from a tree, and a 
parcel of children allowed to throw missiles 
at it, in order to make it fall down. The 
liver and heart, according to this letter, 
were “friend in a pan, and eaten up” by 
the Chinese, under an impression that it 
would make them invulnerable. The head 
was subsequently carried off and secreted 
by a pious Christian. A young man and 
woman were put to death with the mis- 
sionary for having embraced Christianity. 

Northumberland and Durham.—The 
broken weather of last week was followed 
on Saturday night by an unbroken fall of 
rain, with tempestuous winds, that was 
prolonged over Sunday and Monday to 
Tuesday. The tide on Sunday afternoon 
flowed over Newcastle Quay, and flooded 
the cellars. Agricultural produce floated 
down the river from the west, and be- 
came the spoil of active reapers, who 
gathered a harvest for which they had 
not sown. One of our informants, land- 
ing at Jarrow, found a stack of wheat, 
composed of sheaves arrested in their sea- 
ward flight; and similar spectacles were 
elsewhere presented. Logs of timber, 
sheep, and other commodities were washed 
away. Seventeen acres on a farm at New- 
burn were swept of a crop of wheat. So 
violent was the swollen current, that ships 
were torn from their moorings,—but the 
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damage done was not great. Strange was 
the aspect of the country above Tyne 
Bridge. The King’s Meadows were im- 
mersed in the flood,—their sites only in- 
dicated by the shrubs that peeped above 
the water. The Newcastle and Carlisle 
Railway was but a dark line traversing 
an expanded lake that stretched inland, 
reclaiming possession of the haughs of 
Dunston,—the village itself all inundated. 
The “Team Gut” was enlarged into a 
river. At the Stones Bridge, on the road 
to Ravensworth, the water rose nearly to 
the crown of the arch; and the wheat on 
one side of the boiling flood, the potatoes 
on the other, were in pitiful plight. The 
turnpike road was impassable to the pedes- 
trian who would not “plodge.” The scene 
was similar at “The Teams.” The stream 
at Crowley’s completely hid the arch, and 
the waters overflowed the road. The 
flood, said one of the dwellers at the 
Pyanot, was almost as high as that of 
September 29, 1852. The e@ was ex- 
tended into the bishoprie a quarter of a 
mile; and from the Lobley Hill waggon- 
way, Dunston rose in the twilight like 
a fortress above the flood, and might have 
passed for that favourite subject of the 
artist, “ Kilchurn Castle, in Loch Awe.” 
Owing to the rapidity of the current, 
most of the vessels lying in the stream 
were obliged to be doubly moored; but, 
notwithstanding, three of the vessels broke 
from their moorings, and drifted a con- 
siderable distance down the stream, before 
they were again secured. In the west, 
low-lying fields on both sides of the Tyne 
have been submerged. Corn in stacks was 
washed into neighbouring hedge-bottoms. 
A still larger quantity must have gone 
down the river, as at one time, opposite 
the Newcastle Quay, the Tyne was com- 
pletely covered with floating corn. Op- 
posite to Blaydon, where the river-bank 
is considerably heightened, to protect the 
low fields behind, corn was lodged to a 
considerable height on the slope, and per- 
sons were engaged in dragging it out; 
the Ryton Flats were completely covered, 
and much damage done; the corn in a 
small field near Ryton was entirely swept 
away; and a horse which was in the field 
was driven to take shelter from the cur- 
rent on a mound, and thus saved itself 
from drowning. The gangway in the 
course of erection across the Tyne, a little 
above Hexham, for the purpose of build- 
ing a bridge for the Hexham and Belling- 
ham Railway, was, to a considerable ex- 
tent, swept away, and large quantities of 
timber were strewed about the sides of 
the river. Independent of this, large 
drifts of timber, lying within the reach of 
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the tide, broke loose, and were carried 
away by the current. Several sheep were 
brought down by the fresh. A cow was 
also carried away, but was ged from 
the stream a short distance below the 
bridge.— tl ger. 

The quantity of rain which fell on 
Saturday, Sunday, and Monday, the 
“Scotsman” states, exceeded three inches; 
and within the week ending on Monday, 
it was a fraction under five inches,—being 
nearly equal to the whole rain-fall of 
February, March, and April last. 

A New York Hotel.—The proprietors of 
the St. Nicholas Hotel have published a de- 
scription of their immense establishment, 
from which we quote a few statistics :— 
The St. Nicholas has a front of 270 feet 
on Broadway, and a depth of 200 feet, 
thus covering an area of one acre and 
three-quarters in the most valuable part 
of the city. The building cost 1,200,000 
dollars, and the entire cost of building, 
furniture, &c., was 1,900,090 dollars. The 
area of the front wall, which is of marble, 
is 18,060 feet. The building will accommo- 
date 900 guests, and has frequently con- 
tained over 1,000. It was completely 
finished on the Ist of March, 1844. The 
number of rooms in the house is 600, all 
well lighted, and provided with hot and 
cold water. These include 100 complete 
suites of rooms, with baths, water-closets, 
&e., attached. The three largest dining- 
rooms in the house aggregate 9,000 super- 
ficial feet, and can accommodate 600 guests. 
The cost of the mirrors distributed about 
the house was 40,000 dollars, and of the 
silver ware and plate 50,000 dollars. The 
proprietors are Messrs. J. P. Tredwell, 
J. P. Acker, Peter Acker, and Virgil Whit- 
comb. The number of servants averages 
during the year about 320. The hours 
for meals range through nearly the whole 
twenty-four, excepting from midnight to 
five o’clock, a.m. There is a regularly 
organized fire-department in the building, 
with steam-power for forcing water to any 
portion of it. Eighteen plugs, with 200 
feet of hose to each, enable the engineers 
to flood the building in six minutes from 
the time the alarm is sounded. The house 
consumes 18,000 to 30,300 feet of gas 
nightly, from 2,500 burners ;—it is made 
on the premises. The laundry employs 75 
laundresses, and can wash and iron 6,000 
pieces per day. Steam is the great agent 
in this process, and is extensively used in 
the St. Nicholas for boiling, washing, 
mangling, drying, turning spits, heating 
water, &e. We are happy to learn that 
the talent and enterprise, as well as capi- 
tal invested in this magnificent hotel, are 
being liberally rewarded. The proprietors 
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are making both money and reputation.— 
New York Mirror. 

Bishop Blomfield.— A complimentary 
address, signed by the archdeacons, rural 
deans, and between four and five hundred 
of the clergy of the diocese of London, was 
presented by the archdeacons to Bishop 
Blomfield, at Fulham Palace. In the 
course of his reply, the Bishop said, “I 
had long felt that the duties of that see 
required all the energy and activity of a 

ounger and stronger man than myself; and 
it has pleased God to visit me with such a 
measure of sickness and infirmity as not 
only to justify me in seeking to be relieved 
from a burden which has become too heavy 
for me, but to impose upon me the abso- 
lute necessity of doing so. An Act of 
Parliament has been passed enabling me 
to resign my bishopric. For the pro- 
visions of that act I have great cause to 
be thankful ; though I must confess that 
I would rather have seen a general mea- 
sure applicable, with certain safeguards, to 
the cases of all bishops of our Church dis- 
abled by age or infirmity from the active 
discharge of their duties. Nothing short 
of a real and urgent necessity would have 
induced me to take a step which would 
be painful under any circumstances, and 
which is rendered peculiarly so by the fact 
of its involving my separation from a body 
of clergymen with whom I have been con- 
nected by a sacred bond of union for eight- 
and-twenty years, whom I have always 
ed as brethren and friends, and who 
have always evinced a corresponding feel- 
ing in their conduct towards me. The 
relation of a bishop to the clergy of his 
diocese presents so many occasions for an 
interchange of kind acts and offices, that 
he may sometimes earn for himself, by a 
friendly bearing towards them, a more 
favourable opinion than the performance 
of his more public duties might seem to 
justify. It is therefore very gratifying to 
me to be assured that your kind feeling 
towards me has arisen from both consi- 
derations. The long experience of my ear- 
lier clerical life, as curate and incumbent, 
gave me peculiar facilities for knowing 
the duties and appreciating the difficulties 
and wants of the parochial clergy. If at 
any time I have failed to shew in my con- 
duct towards them that I had profited by 
such experience, I hope they will believe 
that such failure was not occasioned by 
any want of real sympathy with them in 
their labours and trials.” 

St. James’s Park.— The ornamental 
water has been entirely let off, and the mud, 
which averages in depth four feet, has 
been scored into small channels, in order 
to expedite its drying; when thoroughly 
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dry, these smail channels are to be filled 
up with rubbish, and the entire surface of 
the mud is to be raised, so as to leave a 
depth of four feet of water at the end to- 
wards Buckingham Palace, and five feet 
at the end towards the Horse-Guards. The 
mud, previously to letting i the water, 
will be covered with a coating of con- 
crete. 

Wolverhampton Corporation.—The crisis 
long anticipated (says the “ Staffordshire 
Advertiser”) has at length arrived, and the 
personal property of the corporate body of 
the borough of Wolverhampton is at the 
present moment in the possession of the 
sheriff’s officers, who have seized the police 
accoutrements and furniture, the fire-en- 
gines, and the furniture at the new town- 
hall, in North-street. This unfortunate 
state of things has arisen from the claims 
of persons employed in connection with 
the late application to Parliament for a 
bill to construct waterworks, whieh the 
corporation failed to obtain, and which it 
was found they had no power to pay out 
of any funds in their possession. The chief 
of these items was that of Mr. Hughes, 
civil engineer, for £1,224, which was con- 
sidered exorbitant. On the corporation 
preparing to pay these expenses, they were 
threatened with legal proceedings, and ulti- 
mately a cheque for £2,500 granted for 
the purpose, was cancelled. Mr. Hughes 
sued the corporation, and a committee was 
appointed to act in the matter. They de- 
termined to defend the action; but at the 
last moment the council decided not to 
defend it, and judgment therefore went 
by default. On receipt of a letter from 
Mr. Hughes’s solicitor, threatening pro- 
ceedings unless his claim was satisfied, a 
second committee was appointed, and it 
was understood that the only plan open 
was for the consent of the inhabitants to 
be obtained to procure an Act of Parlia- 
ment empowering the council to pay these 
debts. This committee, appointed about 
two months ago, has never reported. The 
amount for which the execution was put 
in was £1,485 16s. 7d., the increase being 
the result of legal expenses. A meeting of 
the corporation was held on Thursday, 
when some discussion took place. In the 
course of it, Mr. Barham, the sheriff’s 
officer, who had superintended the execu- 
tion of the writ, entered the room. After 
speaking with the Town-clerk, the latter 
said Mr, Barham would not advertise the 
sale before Monday, i in order to give time 
for an opinion to be taken; and it was 
agreed that the Town-clerk should at once 
proceed to London, and consult counsel, 
and report the result to a meeting to be 
held on Monday. 
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Railway Law.—Transferring a return 
railway-ticket has been decided by the 
Marylebone magistrate to be a punishable 
offence. John Long, a traveller from Lei- 
cester, was overheard by one of the rail- 
way officials bargaining in the yard of the 
Euston-square Station for the purchase of 
half a return-ticket to Rugby: he agreed 
to buy it for 2s., and got into a carriage, 
intending to evade the proper payment, 
which would be 11s.6d. The magistrate 
fined him 20s. 


Sept. 28. 


Statistics of Wesleyan Methodism.— 
The “Watchman,” reviewing the“ minutes” 
of the late Wesleyan Conference, says,— 
“A comparison of the numerical statistics of 
1855 and 1856 shews an increase through- 
out the whole connection. In England 
and Scotland, we had last year 260,858 
class-members, with 12,620 ‘on trial ;’ 
918 ministers in full work, not reckoning 
supernumeraries, and 63 young preachers 
on probation; this year we have 263,835 
members, increase 2,977 ; 17,839 on trial, 
increase 5,219; 931 ministers, increase 13 ; 
but only 55 preachers on probation, which 
indicates that more labourers will be 
wanted. In Ireland, the number in society 
is 18,952; the increase of members, not- 
withstanding emigration, being 203, and 
of ministers, 7. On the foreign missions, 
under the immediate direction of the Bri- 
tish Conference, the number of members 
is 65,261, increase 1,654; of ministers, 
271, increase no less than 56. The French 
Conference reports an increase of 80 mem- 
bers, and 8 pastors. The Canada Con- 
ference has this year 39,915 members, 
increase 2,030; and 207 ministers, in- 
crease 5; and it has received 85 preachers 
on probation, which is 25 more than last 
year. The youngest of our colonial con- 
ferences is that of British Eastern America, 
of which the late Dr. Beecham was the 
first president. Here, and here alone, there 
is, from causes that will be only tempo- 
rary, a decrease, which amounts to 281; 
but it is more than counterbalanced by the 

report of above 600 on trial—the address 
of that conference says 631, the table in 
the “ minutes” says 661 ; the members are 
12,855. In the very interesting Austral- 
asian connexion, the number of members 
is 21,168, increase 1,271; members on 
trial, 1,324 (this is less than last year); 
ministers, 82; increase 4; and preachers 
on probation, 42; increase 11. Collecting 
the foregoing particulars into totals, it will 
be found that the statistics of the entire 
connexion in the united kingdom, the 
colonies, and the mission-stations, includ- 
ing the four affiliated colonies, stand as 
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follow:—For 1856, 423,164 members; 


23,082 on trial. For 1855, 415,230 mem- 
bers, and 20,657 on trial; being an in- 
crease of 7,934 in the one, and of 2,335 in 
the other. For 1856, 1,612 ministers, and 
279 on trial, with 292 supernumeraries. 
For 1855, 1,616 ministers, and 231 on 
trial, with 288 supernumeraries, giving an 
increase of 76 ministers, and 48 on trial. 
In looking at the increased membership of 
the year, we perceive that, of the increase 
of 7,234, there have been added to the 
societies and missions in immediate con- 
nexion with the British Conference 4,834 
members, and 3,100 to the affiliated con- 
ference.” —Standard. 

Captain Cook’s Discovery Ship.—In a 
few days this relic, the “ Investigator,” 
Thames Police ship, lying off Somerset- 
house, will be broken up. A twelve-gun 
brig, the “ Royalist,” is now on its way 
from Portsmouth to take the “ Investi- 
gator’s” place—a vessel much larger, and 
capable of accommodating nearly twenty 
of the Thames Police-constables. 

The Royal Family.—One of the earliest 
proceedings of the next session will be to 
ask the country for a sum of money for 
the outfit of the Princess Royal, and some- 
thing handsome in the shape of a dowry. 
The Prince of Prussia, for the present, 
has nothing more than the fortune which 
his father settles upon him, although he 
must naturally inherit the throne, and the 
vast wealth of the king, ere many years 
are over. The Prince of Wales will, early 
next year, enter into possession of Marl- 
borough-house, and have his separate 
household, though that will not be very 
large at present, and mainly consist of his 
masters and tutors ; and he will, to a great 
extent, be still under the care of his august 
parents. The experiment with Prince 
Alfred at the Home-park seems to have 
answered very well. After the duties of 
the day are over, he rambles about alone, 
and is well known and much liked by the 
people of Datchet and Windsor. He is a 
manly, frank, open-faced lad, and a great 
hand at cricket, in which he joins the 
young Etonians. The Prince of Wales 
will, of course, not entail any expense on 
the country in his new establishment, 
his revenue being ample for a young gen- 
tleman in his teens, though not equal to 
what is generally supposed, as, after the 
deduction of the expenses for the manage- 
ment and control of the Prince’s estates, 
mines, fisheries, &c., about 45,000/. re- 
mains. 

Curious, if true—A machine is said to 
have been invented in America, by Mr. 
H. A. Reeves, of New York State, for 
milking cows. The milking is done by 
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means of a crank attached to a shaft, on 
which there are four elastic arms of steel, 
the ends of which are furnished with 
rollers. On one side of the ring within 
which the rollers move, there is an elastic 
pocket, into which the animal’s teat is 
placed. The back of this pocket is stiff, 
so that when the rollers revolve they will 
come in contact with the front part of the 
pocket, and press it with the teat against 
the back part. The teat, thus pressed, is 
relieved of its milk, which flows down 
through the pocket, and through the hol- 
low case of the instrument into a tub, and 
thence into the milk-pail. Its size is con- 
venient, and its cost not great. 

Popular Preaching.—The most popular 
preacher in London, Mr. Spurgeon, who 
has preached several sermons at Chelten- 
ham, has had several of his quaint expres- 
sions in the pulpit set before the public in 
a somewhat severe letter inserted in the 
“Cheltenham Examiner.” Amongst them 
are the following :—“TI believe there may 
be holy devils seven or eight weeks before 
they are Unitarian Christians.” —*“ There 
is not a sheet of brown paper between a 
Unitarian and an infidel.”—“ Some people 
make fools of themselves in the pulpit.”— 
“Some of my brother ministers I don’t 
entertain an infinitesimal grain of respect 
for.”—“Some of you will perhaps say, 
* My life is short.’ Come, I'll stick it on 
a save-all: God likes to use up all the 
small pieces of candles.”—“ Little faith 
would be drowned in a cart-rut after a 
heavy dew.”—“ Faith is milk—full as- 
surance is cream; if the milk stand long 
enough cream will come, or it must be 
some of the London mixture.”—“ Prayer 
and faith are like the Siamese twins— 
when one is ill the other is ill.” 


Sept. 29. 


Bishop Maltby.—The following address 
has been presented by the Dean and 
Chapter to the Bishop of Durham, on his 
retirement from the see :— 


To the Right Reverend Edward, by Divine 
Providence, Lord Bishop of Durham. 
We, the Dean and Chapter of the 

Cathedral Church of Durham, cannot 

allow your Lordship to retire from the 

government of this diocese without ex- 
pressing our sorrow that we are about to 
be severed from a Bishop, with whom our 
intercourse for more than twenty years 
has been marked by a continuance of con- 
cord and friendship, uninterrupted by any, 
even the slightest, disagreement. And we 
must further be permitted to say that 
this cordiality of our relations is in a great 
measure to be attributed to the sound 
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discretion and good feeling which have in- 
variably regulated your transactions with 
this Chapter. 

We offer up our earnest prayers that 
your years may be prolonged in repose 
and happiness 

Given under our Chapter Seal this 
twenty-seventh day of September, one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-six. 
(Signed) G. (SIGILLETUR) WADDINGTON, 

DECANUS. 
Auckland Castle, Sept. 29, 1856. 

Very REVEREND, VEN. AND Rev. Sirs, 
AND DEAR FRIENDS,—You may well sup- 
pose that I could not retire from a scene 
in which I have had so many duties to 
perform, and so much satisfaction to re- 
ceive, without feelings of the deepest re- 
gret; nor could I have contemplated such 
a step as a voluntary resignation, had I 
not been compelled by a failure of sight 
and a decay of strength, not unusually 
the accompaniments of a very advanced 


“eWith these feelings, I need not assure 
you that I have received with the utmost 
gratification your kind and affectionate 
address. I have always considered as a 
source of pride and delight the complete 
unanimity which has on all occasions pre- 
vailed between myself and the members 
of your Chapter. It affords me great 
consolation to perceive that the senti- 
ments with which you have been actuated 
towards me, as your diocesan and friend, 
have not suffered the slightest diminution 
during the period in which I have been 
incapacitated from discharging, as I could 
have wished, all the duties of my sacred 
office. It is a source of the purest com- 
fort to me now, and will hereafter fill my 
memory with the most pleasing retrospect. 
Again thanking you most sincerely for 
your kind expressions and kind wishes, 
and praying the Almighty to continue 
you all in welfare, health, and prosperity, 
I remain, dear Sirs, 
Your obliged and affectionate Friend, 
(Signed) E. DUNELM. 
The Very Reverend the Dean and 
the Chapter of Durham. 


Tunbridge Wells——The old Assembly- 
room, (Royal Parade).—This ancient 
building was delivered into the hands of 
our spirited townsman, Mr, Willicombe, 
on Monday last, (quarter-day,) and on 
Tuesday the work of pulling it down was 
commenced, preparatory to the erection 
of dwelling-houses and shops on the site 
it had so long occupied. The old room 
being identified with the earliest associa- 
tions of Tunbridge Wells,—dating back 
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as far as the year 1687, and having been 
from that time to recent years the scene 
of the principal balls, concerts, and other 
fashionable assemblies held in the town,— 
regret has been felt in many quarters that 
it should not have been restored to its 
original p 3 but we believe those who 
had control in the matter felt that the 
premises could not be rendered sufficiently 
spacious for the modern requirements of 
the place, to justify the large outlay 
which must necessarily be incurred there- 
by: and the fact that a lease of the pro- 
perty for ninety-nine years has been taken 
by Mr. Willicombe, and that the new 
buildings will consequently be erected 
under the auspices of that gentleman, as 
owner, gives a sure guarantee that they 
will be of a nature fully worthy of the 
important position they are destined to 
occupy.— Local Paper. 

Thomas Quested Finnis, Alderman and 
Bowyer, was this day elected Lord-Mayor 
of London for the year ensuing. 

Sept. 30. 

The new Sheriffs of London, Messrs. I. 
J. Mechi, the celebrated cutler of Leaden- 
hall-street, and no less celebrated agricul- 
turist, and Mr. Keats, who carries on the 
well-known business in Piccadilly under 
the name of Fortnum and Mason, were 
this day sworn in before the Lord Chief 
Baron. 

Devonshire.—The equinoctial gales have 
set in during the past week with unusual 
severity. Day by day they increased in 
violence, until on Friday night last the gale 
from the S.S.E. was awful. The rain fell 
in torrents, and about midnight, when the 
hurricane was at its full height, its violence 
was such as to appal the stoutest heart. 

At sea there have been fearful disasters, 
and on shore a considerable destruction of 
property. In Moon-street the chimney of 
a house was blown down, falling through 
the roof into the attic, where there was a 
bed and a cot, the former being unoccu- 
pied, and the latter forming the sleeping- 
place of two little children. The débris 
of the chimney fell on the bed, and within 
about a foot of the cot, crushing the former 
almost to atoms, but not touching the 
latter or its occupants. The persons who 
were sleeping in an adjoining room, on 
hearing the noise, rushed to the attic and 
rescued the children, who were not in the 
least hurt, though greatly frightened. 
Opposite South Devon-place one of the 
trees was torn up by the force of the wind 
and thrown across the road, completely 
obstructing the passage of horses and ve- 
hicles: on the following morning men 
were employed to saw it in pieces. In 
George-street a large sign was blown down 
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from over Mr. Hamper’s shop; while in 
various gardens the damage to fruit-trees, 
&c. was most destructive. Several trees 
were also blown down at Mutley Plain. 
At Millbay a large barge was sunk, and 
during Sunday several men were employed 
in an unsuccessful attempt to raise her. 
Some small vessels were drifted from their 
moorings in the harbour, and one pleasure- 
yacht came on shore on the embankment 
outside the works of the Plymouth and 
Great Western Docks. 

At Newton Abbott the gale was severely 
felt, several trees having been uprooted, 
and other damage to property sustained. 
At Ashburton the river Dart rose twelve 
feet, owing to the large quantity of rain 
which fell on Dartmoor. 

At Teignmouth the high sea which fol- 
lowed the violent southerly gale that pre- 
vailed on our coast throughout Friday 
night, carried off from that portion of the 
beach extending from the public baths op- 
posite French-street, to the mouth of the 
harbour, thousands of tons of sand, and in 
front of the church-wall, it is in many 
places swept away entirely, exposing a bed 
of clay of considerable depth, and some 
old foundation-walls,—tradition says the 
remains of pilchard stores, and dwellings 
destroyed by the French, who bombarded 
the town (vide Macaulay), which have 
never before been visible to the present 
generation; neither are they found men- 
tioned in any chronicles of the place. 
Masons have been busily employed since the 
morning in securing the wall of the pro- 
menade, which, by being thus left bare, has 
met with considerable damage. The scene 
was a very busy one, and the numerous 
visitors were greatly astonished and charm- 
ed with the magnificent spectacle which 
the sea presented. 

At Exeter the storm was severely felt, 
commencing about ten o’clock, and con- 
tinuing until nearly daylight the following 
morning. The rain poured down in sheets, 
and the wind blew with a violence un- 
known for several years. The next morning 
was beautiful, and revealed the mischief 
done, which has destroyed the equilibrium 
of innumerable chimney-tops and their 
lofty projections. A walk in the country 
displayed huge limbs of trees scattered 
about the roads and fields in wild confusion, 
some trees being rent in twain. In the 
cathedral-yard, the largest limb of one of 
the largest trees was blown down, literally 
smashing the lamp opposite the Exeter 
Bank in its fall. Similar dismemberments 
might be seen at Northernhay, and the 
wooded parts of the city—the redundant 
foliage facilitating the work of destruction, 
It is reported that on the adjacent coast 
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many small crafts were lost, or more or 
less injured. 

Dr. Livingston’s African Discoveries.— 
In a letter to the “Daily News,” Mr. James 
Macqueen thus sketches the result of Dr. 
Livingston’s travels in Africa: —“ This 
enterprising and indefatigable missionary 
from the London Missionary Society has, 
during the last few years, traversed and 
explored a large portion of Southern Africa, 
hitherto most imperfectly known. His 
labours and dangers may be judged of 
when we state, that from the Cape of 
Good Hope, and between the meridians of 
18 degrees east longitude, he travelled to 
9 degrees south latitude; and from thence 
to Loando, the capital of Angola, on the 
Atlantic, determining in his route, by 
astronomical observations, the sources of 
the great river Coango, and the great 
southern branch and course of the Zam- 
bezi, previously known as the Cuama, to- 
gether with their chief tributaries, and 
towns and nations along their banks. 
His last journey has, however, been the 
most important. Returning from Loando, 
by the route just mentioned, he marched 
down the Liambaye to Limgante, situated 
on one of its tributaries, the Choke, in 
lat. 18 10 deg. S., and long. 23 55 deg. E. 
Starting from this place in November last 
year, he explored the Liambaye, and visited 
the great fall in the river, in lat. 17 58 
degrees S., and long. 26 degrees E., where 
in its course eastward, the river, 3,000 feet 
broad, is precipitated over a ledge of rocks 
100 feet in perpendicular height. He 
ascertained the positions of the junctions 
of the Zambezi and the Arroango of the 
north with the southern branch, and also 
that of the once celebrated inland Portu- 
guese trading-station, Zumbo. From Tete 
he went down the river to Quilimane, 
whence he found his way to Mauritius, 
most probably in a British ship of war 
sent to watch his arrival on that part of 
the coast. Since the discovery of the Cape 
of Good Hope, no voyage or journey of 
such importance as this vast journey of 
Dr. Livingston’s has been known. It will 
be attended with most important results 
to Portugal and to the world at large. No 
man has ever done so much in Africa as 
Dr. Livingston,—and all this without any 
expense to this country. This great com- 
mercial country will, it is to be hoped and 
expected, reward and honour him in a 
manner worthy of herself and him.” 

Oct. 1. 

Natal.—The colony of Natal has been 
visited by most extensive floods, which 
have brought with them ruin and devas- 
tation throughout a considerable extent of 
territory. From the “Natal Mercury” 
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and “Natal Star” we learn that, after 
heavy rains, the river Umgeni, on the 15th 
April last, rose twenty-five feet beyond its 
ordinary height; and bursting through 
all impediments, the waters rushed through 
the valleys, an impetuous torrent, spread- 
ing devastation in its course, and bearing 
to the ocean the ripening grain, destroy- 
ing the cane crops, uprooting trees, throw- 
ing down houses, and converting an entire 
district from a land of plenty to one of 
desolation. Similar disasters occurred in 
the neighbourhood of other rivers in the 
colony. The swollen waters of the river 
Umblanga carried away the growing crops 
in the valleys through which it runs; and 
the Umbhloti rose to the height of thirty 
feet, swept away many acres of land, de- 
stroyed the whole of the growing crops, 
left the flat country embedded in sand to 
the depth of 2ft. to 5ft., and seriously 
damaged the Wesleyan day-schoolhouse 
and other buildings. Mrs. Burrup, wife 
of the magistrates’ clerk at Richmond, 
was drowned in attempting to cross the 
Umlass. Between the mouths of the rivers 
Umgeni and Umhlanga, two hundred car- 
cases of oxen were found, which had been 
washed thus far by the flood. The “ Natal 
Mercury,” in reporting these disasters, 
says, “ We do earnestly hope that all in 
Britain who have friends in Natal will 
feel it their duty to do what they can to 
help the sufferers in this young and strug- 
gling colony, under a dispensation of Pro- 
vidence which no human sagacity could 
foresee or prevent.” 

The Revenue accounts for the quarter 
ending September 30th have been issued :— 








aa 446, 
23 . 1,770,640 
154,000 ...... 157, 
4,594,858 ...... 5,347,236 
45,000 ...... 645, 
66,516 ...... 67,857 
188,557 ...... 156,343 
Totals............ £18,457,141 $19,571,429 


The following table exhibits the result 
of the year, and enables the reader to com- 
pare 1856 with 1855 :— 








1856. 
Customs.. £23,093,301 
Excise .. 17,861,778 
Stamps 7,180,041 
. ja 060, 4: 3,100,026 
Property Tax > 15,940,331 
Post-office ............ 709,094 ...... 2,768,152 
Crown Lands ...... 275,516 ...... 283,857 
Miscellaneous ...... 935,867 ...... 1,120,581 
Totals...... £68,136,359 £71,348,067 
Oct. 2. 
Louis Friebel, who had gained great 


reputation as a founder and caster of 
metal, died a few days ago in Berlin. The 
13 
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statues of Frederick William the Third in 
Potsdam, of the Victory on the Belle Al- 
liance Square in Berlin, and of the Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburg - Schwerin, were 
made by him. His most important work, 
however, was the casting of Rauch’s statue 
of Frederick the Great, placed in the pro- 
menade in Berlin called “ Unter der Lin- 
den.” Friebel’s last works were the beau- 
tiful gates for the church of Wittenberg, 
and the statues of ‘York and Gneisenau in 
the square of the Opera-house. Friebel 
was only forty-four years of age, and his 
loss leaves a blank in his branch of the 
profession not easy to fill up. 

The statue of Charles James Fox, by 
Mr. Baily, R.A., has been added to the 
gallery of illustrious statesmen in the 
palace of Westminster. The likeness is 
good, and the figure massive and dig- 
nified. 

Mr. George Scharf has been appointed 
Art-Secretary to the Manchester Exhi- 
bition of 1857. 

St. Thomas's Church at Newport, in 
the Isle of Wight, which has been rebuilt 
at an expense of £10,000, will be opened 
at the latter end of November next. The 
monument of Marochetti to the daughter 
of Charles I., which is to be placed in the 
church by command of the Queen, is near- 
ly finished. 

Bulgaria.—A \etter from Widdin says, 
—“ We have this morning heard a sound 
which the people of Bulgaria have not 
heerd for ages—the sound of a bell calling 
the Christians to church, in order to 
thank God that the Sultan has been 
pleased to restore us our liberty of wor- 
ship.” Widdin is the first Bulgarian town 
that has received a bell. The Turks have 
complained to the Pasha about it, but he 
has referred them to the Sultan. We ask 
whether an appeal like this could equally 
be referred to the Queen of Spain or the 
Pope, in favour of the Protestants, or any 
non-Catholics ? 

Sir W. Temple.—The valuable collec- 
tion of classical antiquities formed by the 
late Sir Wm. Temple, during a long re- 
sidence in Naples, has been left by the 
deceased to the British Museum. 


Oct. 3. 


California.—The news from California 
places us in possession of the intelligence 
that the Vigilance Committee of San Fran- 
cisco had disbanded, and law and order 
again reigned supreme in that city. The 
release of Judge Terry by the Vigilance 
Committee was at first generally received 
with much dissatisfaction by the members 
of, and sympathisers with, the committee, 
both in town and country. The Executive 
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Committee and the Board of Delegates of 
Companies found Terry guilty of the 
charges made against him, “after a full, 
fair, and impartial trial,” but considered it 
inexpedient to inflict either of the only two 
punishments in their power, viz. death, or 
banishment under pain of death, if he 
should return. They therefore released 
their prisoner unconditionally. The first 
dissatistaction, loudly expressed for a time, 
particularly in San Francisco, among the 
members of the General Committee, has 
calmed down, and now all seem content to 
bear the Executive Committee out to the 
end. They know that union is strength. 
The first dissensionists are prepared to give 
up their personal opinions for the common 
good, and approve of what they can no 
longer help. When Terry reached Sacra- 
mento after his release, a party of sym- 
pathisers with him received him about 
three o’clock in the morning, fired squibs, 
played on pipes, and made congratulatory 
speeches, ‘Terry is expected to take his 
seat in the Supreme Court of the Judges 
in a few days. 

The Echo de Chateaulin gives the fol- 
lowing account of an archwological dis- 
covery recently made in the Finisterre. 
On the edge of the old Roman way called 
YHent-Aés, there has just been found a 
Druidical monument, which may date 
back 2,000 years or more. It is near the 
entrance of the village of Kerasquer. It 
is a tomb, two metres in length by one in 
height and breadth, covered wlth an enor- 
mous stone, two metres square, and weigh- 
ing about 1,500 kilogrammes. This stone 
is supported on the north and south sides 
by two others placed endwise, and on the 
two other sides by masonry of dry stones. 
In the interior nothing was found but the 
fragment of a vase in rough pottery, of a 
brownish colour, and containing some black 
dust. The absence of any medal or object 
of the period of the Gallo-Romans shews 
that its construction dates farther back 
than the Roman conquest. 

Egypt.—Messrs. Charles Mitchell and 
Co., of Walker-on-the-Tyne, are building 
five paddle-wheel iron steamers, being a 
portion of a large fleet of iron tugs for the 
Egyptian Steam Towing Company, which 

‘as recently had very liberal concessions 
uade to it by the Viceroy of Egypt. They 
will be employed to tow along trains of 
lighters, laden with corn and other pro- 
duce, down the Nile, in order to facilitate 
the export trade to Europe. 

The Caucasus.—Letters from Kutais 
mention the arrival of Baron Finot, French 
consul in that city. Prince Bebutoff had 
given orders for his distinguished recep~- 
tion. It appears that the Russians will 

Gent. Mac. Vor. XLVI. 
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not re-occupy the numerous small forts 
between Anapa and Poti. Soukkum Ka- 
leh only will receive a garrison of two or 
three thousand men. The Russians were 
disposed to occupy Gagra, but were pre- 
vented by the hostile attitude of the U- 
becks. At Tiflis, it is said, the volumes 
published in England respecting the siege 
of Kars have been read with astonishment, 
the Ottoman army figuring so insigni- 
ficantly, while nearly all the merit is 
claimed for three or four English officers. 
Monastic Libraries—In France, many 
of the public libraries trace their origin 
to the dissolution of the monastic esta- 
blishments at the close of the eighteenth 
century. In our own country, the libra- 
ries of the monasteries were destroyed or 
greatly damaged. Leland, who peram- 
bulated England shortly after the dissolu- 
tion, often speaks of the destruction of 
valuable books. In one town he found 
the baker, who had got possession of a 
monastic library, supplying his oven with 
the books! Notwithstanding, however, 
the bakers and barbarism of a former age, 
some valuable ecclesiastical libraries, com- 
monly called Cathedral Libraries, still sur- 
vive. Of these there are thirty-four in 
England, and six in Ireland; and, thanks 
to the better spirit of our times, general 
attention is now paid to their care and 
restoration. To some of them—those of 
Durham, York, and Chester, for example 
—the public have practically free access. 
The majority of them are chiefly confined 
to theology ; but others (and the Durham 
library is one of the number) are mate- 
rially increased from time to time by the 
purchase of new works in every class of 
literature. To the honour of the Dean 
and Chapter of Durham, they have had a 
catalogue of their library printed, and 
they annually devote a portion of their 
income to the purchase of new books. 
The ancient dormitory of the convent is 
now occupied by modern works, and fitted 
up with every convenience for readers and 
students. A finer room may not be found 
in our island. It is but one yard short of 
two hundred feet in length, and, with its 
literary treasures, is liberally thrown open 
to public use.— Gateshead Observer. 
Spain.— The Madrid journals of the 
24th have arrived. The following is the 
text of the decree for suspending the sale 
of ecclesiastical property mentioned by 
telegraph :—“ Taking into consideration 
the high reasons of state which have been 
exposed to me by the Minister of Finance, 
and with the advice of the Council of Mi- 
nisters, I decree what follows :—Art. 1. 
The sale of the property of the secular 
clergy, having returned to the said clergy 
4N 
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in conformity with the law of the 3rd 
April, 1845, is suspended until a decision 
respecting it shall have been taken in the 
proper form.—Art. 2. The Minister of Fi- 
nance is charged with the execution of 
the present decree, an account of which at 
the opportune moment shall be given to 
the Cortes.” 

The Epoca says,—“ The Government, 
which is about to undertake negocia- 
tions with the Court of Rome, has thought 
it right, in order, no doubt, not to com- 
promise the success of its proceedings, 
not to publish any report setting forth 
the motives which caused it to adopt the 
preceding measure; and we, imitating its 
reserve, will make no commentary on it.” 

Oct. 4. 

The American Sieam-Frigate Merrimac. 
—The United States screw steam-frigate 
Merrimac, now lying in Southampton 
Water, is 300 feet long. The length of 
her spar-deck is 281 feet. Her breadth 
of beam is 514 feet, and depth of hold to 
gun-deck 26 feet 3 inches. Her capacity 
at load-line is 4,587 tons, and draught of 
water 23} feet. She has two 10-inch, 24 
9-inch, and 14 8-inch guns. Her 10-inch 
guns weigh 12,000 lbs. each, and the 9- 
inch guns 9,000Ibs. each. The former 
would throw 130-pounders, the latter 84- 
pounders, and her 8-inch guns 64-pounders. 
Although Sir Howard Douglas is a great 
authority amongst American naval men, 
they differ, it appears, from him as to the 
comparative merits of solid shot and shell; 
for they intend that the Merrimac shall 
fight with shells. The weight of the 10-inch 
shells on board the frigate, when unloaded, 
is 101 lbs.; of the 9-inch shells, 69 Ibs.; and 
of the 8-inch shells, 49}lbs. The weight 
of metal from a broadside from the Merri- 
mac, in solid shot, would be 1,716 lbs., and 
in shells, 1,382Ibs. One of the peculi- 
arities of Dahlgren’s guns, which are on 
board the frigate, is the enormous dis- 
proportion between the thickness of the 
breech, where the first shock of the ex- 
plosion takes place, and that of the chase 
of the gun. ‘he screw is 26 feet 2 inches 
in pitch, and 17 feet 4 inches in diameter. 
The frigate has a 2-rod steeple engine, 
with a 72-inch cylinder and a 3-foot 
stroke. The pressure of steam is 20 lbs. 
to the square inch. The revolutions are 
50 per minute. The engine department 
is furnished with independent auxiliary 
engines for coaling the ship, and with four 
of Martin’s patent vertical flue boilers, 
and a steam-engine register and chrono- 
meter-clock. The two latter are rare and 
costly instruments for an engine-room. 
The consumption of fuel is 35 tons a-day, 
full steam. The chief engineer’s room is 
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fitted up with every requisite for any 
imaginable accident that may occur. The 
length of the main-mast of the Merrimac 
is 123 feet, the foremast is 111 feet, and 
the mizen 109} feet. The size of the main- 
sail is 51 square feet, of the foresail 40 
square feet, of the maintop 45 square feet, 
and of the jib 24 square feet. The total 
area of the Merrimac’s sails is 566 square 
feet. In order to ca an enormous 
armament, and to fight the heavy ships 
and batteries that she would be pitted 
against, she has been constructed of very 
great strength. She has iron transept 
braces 44 inches wide, and 3 of an inch 
thick, between the outer and inner plank- 
ing, extending from the sheer plank to the 
keel. Her knees are of prodigious strength 
and solidity. In war-time she would 
carry a few more guns of the same calibre 
as those she has now on board, and about 
100 more men than she now musters. 
There are many things in this frigate de- 
serving the attention of Englishmen. Her 
quarters for fighting are very roomy com- 
pared with those of English line-of-battle 
ships, crowded as the latter are with guns 
and men. Thus, in battle, there would be 
far less destruction of life on board the 
Merrimac than on board an English ship. 
The paucity of guns on board the frigate 
is compensated for by their large calibre ; 
and the frigate being more easily managed 
than our three-deckers, she would with 
her artillery—superior both in length of 
range and powers of mischief—do tearful 
damage to the largest line-of-battle ship 
before the latter could approach her. 
Egypt.—The expedition to discover the 
sources of the Nile, which the Viceroy of 
igypt has initiated, and which has occu- 
pied for the last six months the attention 
of the learned of Europe—after delays in- 
evitable to the development of such mat- 
ters—has started. The Count d’Escayrac 
de PAuture, to whom the command has 
been entrusted, after having obtained, on 
the 20th of last July, the Viceroy’s appro- 
bation of the plan, came to Europe to pro- 
cure the necessary adjuncts for the execu- 
tion of his enterprise. Authorised to se- 
lect: twelve assistants, he sought in Austria 
officers of topographical celebrity; in Prus- 
sia a well-informed engineer; in France, 
naturalists; in England, nautical assist- 
ance; and America has furnished him 
with an excellent photographer, so neces- 
sary on such an exploration. He has se- 
lected in London, Paris, Berlin, and Vi- 
enna, the necessary instruments for obser- 
vations of the greatest variety, and no- 
thing has been neglected that could by 
any possibility interest the scientific world. 
Magnetic observations will not be neg- 
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lected. The infusoria, invisible to the eye, 
will be studied according to the custom 
of the most perfect naturalists; geography 
will rest on the astronomical observations ; 
ethnography—so full of interest in that 
part of the world—will be the object of 
the constant attention and particular ef- 
forts of men whose knowledge has been 
already proved ; photography will lend to 
science the most valuable assistance, and 
will thus bring before the eyes of learned 
men a new world, and the people of Eu- 
rope will see all that the expedition has 
encountered of the interesting and remark- 
able. This expedition, which has for its 
aim the discovery of portions of Africa 
where the foot of the white man has never 
trod, promises to make us better acquainted 
with these unknown countries than we are 
even with some parts of Europe. The 
expenses of the expedition will be consider- 
able, as the Viceroy has provided it with 
everything that can forward its success, 
and a sufficient escort will protect these 
missionaries of civilization during their 
perilous expedition. 

Discovery of a British Oak Coffin.— 
Six weeks ago, as some men were levelling 
one of the tumuli near the house occupied 
by Lord Londesborough, on the estate of 
E. H. Rennard, Esq., at Sunderland-Wick, 
near Great Driffield, for the purpose of 
making improvements, they dug up a 
large oaken coffin, made like the one 
which is in the Scarborough Museum: it 
was lying in the centre of the tumulus, 
due east and west. On lifting up the lid, 
it was found to contain three skeletons. 
Two of the skulls were towards the east, 
and one towards the west. The bones 
were very much decayed. No warlike 
weapons were found, or domestic imple- 
ments, or personal ornaments. Either part 
of the coffin is formed of one solid piece 
of wood, being scooped out in a semicircular 
or concave form, as it appeared to be the 
lower part of the trunk of a tree. It is 
about six feet in length, and four in breadth, 


and resembles a boat with the ends cut off: 


it was covered with two large portions of 
the same wood, which is very black and 
decayed. Amongst the surrounding soil 
are quantities of ashes, which still retain a 
burnt smell. The resemblance of this coffin 
to the one found near Scarborough is great, 
the mode of finding much the same, and 
the arrangement also; the only difference 
being that the one found near Scarborough 
was five feet deep, or more, and this seems 
to have been on the level. 
Oct. 5. 

Wales.—An old Roman copper shaft 
has been discovered a short distance from 
Machynlleth, Montgomeryshire, and a 
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small Roman pick and salmon-spear have 
been found in it. The pick is nine inches 
from point to point, in form like the com- 
mon pickaxe, and is in the possession of 
Mr. Weston, in the above town. A fine 
lode of copper was discovered in driving 
the level, and two strong lodes in the 
shaft. The shaft is fifty feet deep, driven 
through the solid rock. 
Oct. 7. 

Extraordinary Rise in the Money Mar- 
ket. — The Bank of England to-day have 
acted with the requisite vigour, and their 
rates are now put up to the highest that 
prevailed during the war. At a Court of 
Directors this morning, summoned by the 
Governors, an advance was adopted from 
5 per cent. to 6 per cent. on all bills not 
having more than sixty days to run, and 
to 7 per cent. for all bills over sixty days. 

Royal British Bank.—Statement of the 
affairs, Sept. 3, 1856 :— 








Dr. LIABILITIES. £ s. d. 
To head office - me .. 256,596 15 0 
To Strand ... 110,190 15 6 
To Lambeth 43,317 0 6 
To Islington 73,596 17 7 
To Pimlico 9,831 19 1 
To Borough ni as «. 15,335 18 8 
To Piccadilly we an -. 14,887 3 7 
To Holborn ix oe «. 15,375 2:10 
Total liabilities 539,131 12 9 
ASSETS. 
dings 
Cash. Debtors. & Fur- Totals. 
ture. 
&. &. &. 5 

By head office 29,022 169,928 14,480 213,130 
Strand 6,963 28,972 6,000 41,936 

Lambeth ... 3,573 5,956 4 
Islington ... 1,649 2,950 1,000 5,599 
Pimlico . 1,540 731 750 3,021 
Borough . 3,587 5,252 500 9,339 
Piccadilly ... 1,565 5,673 1,000 8,238 
Holborn .. 625 6,504 2,000 9,130 
£48,528 *225,669 25,730 299,927 

* Lss allowance for contingencies, ex- 
clusive of eg expenses, 5 per cent. 

on £225,669. 11,283 





Total assets, “exclusive” “of the Welsh 
works, (see A.) . 
(A. Wel works cost, € 


£106 
Oct. 9. 

Japan.—The Emperor, being anxious to 
adjust various questions connected with 
the recent treaties he has concluded with 
the several governments of Europe and 
America, held on the 22nd of June, at 
Jeddo, the capital of his empire, a solemn 
assembly of the principal lords and most 
influential personages of his court. It 
was decided at the meeting that two ports 
of the empire, those of Nangasaki and 
Hakodadi, should be open to the vessels of 
all nations. There they might repair, 
take in provisions, establish depots of 
coal, &c. The other ports of the empire, 
moreover, are to be accessible to vessels in 


£288,644 
exclusive of interest, 
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distress, which may take refuge in them, 
but which will have to put to sea the 
moment the danger is over. No foreigner 
is to be allowed to penetrate into the in- 
terior of the country without a special 
permission from the Chief of State. No 
decision had yet been come to with regard 
to the commercial question. The right of 
trading with Japan is still exclusively 
maintained in favour of the Dutch and 
Chinese, who have long possessed it on 
very onerous terms, having but one market 
open to them, that of Nangasaki. The 
new policy adopted by the government of 
Japan will be productive of incalculable 
results. Hitherto no foreign vessel could 
enter the ports of the country to refit or 
take in provisions. The last decision of 
the court of Jeddo accordingly constitutes 
a great progress. Should China, Cochin- 
China, the empire of Siam, and all the 
other neighbouring states follow the ex- 
ample of Japan, the intercourse between 
the extreme east and the rest of the world 
would be completely changed. 

Glasgow Cathedral.—Mr. James Bal- 
lantine, of Edinburgh, the distinguished 
artist in glass-painting, who executed the 
decorated windows in the House of Lords, 
has, at the request of the Lord-Provost of 
Glasgow, submitted to him a complete 
plan for ornamenting with stained glass 
the windows of the Cathedral of Glasgow. 

From the “ London Gazette.”’—Cornets 
Lord Ernest Vane Tempest and William 
J. Birt, of the 4th Light Dragoons, are 
dismissed from her Majesty’s army, in 
consequence of conduct unbecoming officers 
and gentlemen, and subversive of good 
order and military discipline, as reported 
to her Majesty by his Royal Highness 
the General-commanding-in-Chief. 

Oct. 12. 

The extent of the royal property in the 
Isle of Wight is now very great: the 
original purchase was perhaps not more 
than 1,600 acres, but Prince Albert has 
added some 3,000 acres to it, buying all 
adjoining estates as they came into the 
market. The domain of Osborne now 
reaches almost to Ryde by the sea-shore, 
and in breadth nearly to Newport. Her 
Majesty can take a drive of eight miles, or 
thereabouts, without once quitting her own 


property. 
Oct. 14, 


India.— Bombay, Sept. 12.—The pre- 
parations for a Persian expedition have 
been vigorously maintained in all depart- 
ments during the past fortnight, so to for- 
ward matters as to be able to despatch the 
contemplated expedition within the short- 
est possible time after receiving the final 
orders from England. When such final 
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orders may arrive is a matter not clearly 
known, but it is likely that the decision of 
the question will at latest be contained in 
the mail that will reach us about the 20th 
of October. Thus, should the word be 
‘ war,’ the expedition will sail about the end 
of that month or the beginning of Novem- 
ber. The strength and composition of the 
Persian army may induce the Shah to 
think himself a match for any force we can 
bring to bear upon him. He has 80,000 
infantry, more or less regular, and for the 
most part well drilled by European officers, 
or after the European fashion ; his cavalry 
is numerous, but wild and disorderly, 
living at free quarters among the inhabit- 
ants, and supporting themselves at their 
expense. His artillery I have heard very 
highly spoken of, both absolutely and rela- 
tively to the rest of the army. Conspicu- 
ous in this arm are some mule-batteries. 
The field-guns are of heavy calibre, and 
the practice generally is said to be excel- 
lent. With so large a force at his dis- 
posal, it does not seem unreasonable to 
suppose that the Shah, to gain Herat, has 
determined to brave the anger of a power 
which can only reach him by sea upon the 
south, (how vulnerable he is in that quar- 
ter he may not fully understand,) or 
through the passes of Affghanistan upon 
the north. Be this, however, as it may, 
and to quit this portion of the subject, I 
do not think any one here expects a cam- 
paign, of any duration at least, in the in- 
terior of Persia, or anticipates any tenacity 
in resistance after one serious brush. We 
shall occupy Currack, it is said, and take 
Bushire, and then the Persians will give 
in. The strength of the contemplated 
Bombay force, and even the individual re- 
giments of which it is to be composed, still 
remain uncertain; but it seems probable 
that it will consist at first of two brigades of 
infantry, two field-batteries, and one troop 
of horse-artillery, a siege-train, two compa- 
nies of sappers and miners, and a regiment 
of irregular cavalry—the Poonah Horse. 
Each brigade will be composed of one 
European—Queen’s or Company’s—and 
two native, regiments. The naval portion 
of the preparations consists in the collect- 
ing from the various ports and fitting for 
active service the steamers of the Indian 
navy, and in chartering private vessels as 
transports. Of the latter, ten, with an ag- 
gregate of about 9,000 tons, have been 
already taken up, and are fitting for the 
reception of horses. Many more will be 
wanted, whether for such of the troops as 
the vessels of the navy are unable to ac- 
commodate, or for the siege-train or com- 
missariat. The steamers of the Indian 
navy will amount to ten in number, two of 
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which, the Assaye and Punjaub, are up- 
wards of 1,800 tons each. The Peninsular 
and Oriental Company will supply two or 
three vessels, and a local company as 
many, but of smaller size. A number of 
gunboats will be prepared for operations in 
the shallow waters at the head of the Per- 
sian Gulf. Bushire itself is unapproach- 
able by vessels of any considerable draught 
of water ; but, on the other hand, the for- 
tifications of the town are described as 
contemptible, and as certain to crumble 
rapidly under the fire of a few 8-inch guns 
or long 32-pounders. There remain to be 
noticed the preparations in the ordnance 
department. These are invested with pe- 
culiar interest, because they have been di- 
rected with a view not only to the Persian 
expedition, but also to the direct assistance 
of Dost Mahomed and the Affghan party 
in Herat. Large quantities of flint am- 
munition—not less than 87,000 rounds in 
one day—have been made up in the arse- 
nal, and shipped, with many tons of other 
ordnance stores, on board a steamer for 
Kurrachee. Thence they are to be trans- 
ported up the Indus, probably as far 
as Dehra Ghazee Khan, from which sta- 
tion there is a road through the Su- 
leiman mountains into Affghanistan and 
to Candahar. This warm and hearty adop- 
tion of the cause of the anti-Persian party 
in Herat is an item not without weight in 
the consideration of the views and expec- 
tations by which the English government 
is actuated at the present juncture. Our 
own governing powers have been very 
busy. Lord Elphinstone has carried out 
the visit to Poonah, for conference with 
Sir H. Somerset, of which I spoke as con- 
templated in my last, and returned to the 
presidency two days ago; and Sir Henry is 
expected down here about the end of the 
month. A committee, to be composed of 
one officer of the Indian navy, one from the 
Quartermaster-General’s department, and 
the Brigade-Major of Artillery, is directed 
to be formed, for the purpose, probably, of 
preparing for, and superintending, the em- 
barkation of the troops. The weather in 
the Punjaub, after remaining very hot to 
an unusually advanced period of the year, 
has lately been characterized by heavy and 
prolonged falls of rain, and from every sta- 
tion come gloomy tales of the prevalence 
and virulence of cholera. At Feroze- 
pore the cantonment became little else 
than a stagnant lake, and the terrible 
disorder appeared and spread rapidly. The 
70th (Queen’s) and the Artillery at that 
station have suffered severely. At Meean 
Meer the pestilence was disappearing at 
the date of the latest accounts, but the 
reports from Lahore itself are frightful. 


The mortality among the European troops 
is, it is asserted, quite unprecedented. The 
Artillery division, out of a strength of 430, 
had lost more than one-third in a fort- 
night. The 8lst Regiment had also se- 
vere losses, especially in one of its com- 
panies that was doing duty in the citadel. 
It is comforting, however, to know that 
the weather at last shewed signs of clear- 
ing, and that an abatement of the dis- 
order was hopefully expected.—Oude is 
perfectly tranquil. — Newspaper Corre- 
spondent. 
Oct. 15. 


Okehampton.—The chancel of this parish 
church has recently been adorned by a 
chaste and beautiful stained glass window, 
erected to the memory of Henry Mon- 
tague Hawkes, youngest son of Henry 
Hawkes, Esq., of Okehampton. The win- 
dow has been executed by Mr. Alfred 
Beer, of Exeter, and, as a work of art, 
may challenge comparison, both for har- 
mony of arrangement and depth and tone 
of colouring, with the great eastern win- 
dow which was erected some twelve years 
ago by Wailes, of Newcastle. The sub- 
jects are the Nativity, the Crucifixion, 
the Resurrection, and the Ascension, under 
canopies of exquisite workmanship. The 
heads of the windows are occupied by 
angels bearing scrolls inscribed, and the 
base records the inscription. The details 
of the window, as well as the general 
effect, are strong indications of the rising 
reputation of the artist. 

Oct. 16. 

The “Quebec Chronicle” has the fol- 
lowing :—“ It is rumoured that Sir Henry 
Holland, the Queen’s physician, who came 
passenger in the Cambria, is deputed to 
see if our climate is such as the Queen 
can trust her person to, in the event of 
her paying a visit to Canada. 

The Theliusson Estates.—We under- 
stand that the Court of Chancery have 
determined upon making a valuation of 
the estates of the Thellusson trust, with 
a view to their equitable division between 
the two heirs,—Lord Rendlesham and 
Mr. C. Thellusson. 

Oct. 18. 

The American Union.—It is a dis- 
couraging fact, that what our fathers were 
wont to call the “experiment” of re- 
publican government in the United States 
of America, in the sense originally in- 
tended, remains as much an experiment as 
ever. The Union cannot be fairly called a 
democratic republic in the sense so clearly 
expressed in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, since it contains no fewer than fifteen 
states where three millions of men are 
held in bondage. None of the founders of 








the republic, it may be safely averred, 
contemplated this vast extension of slavery. 
On the contrary, when they uttered their 
Declaration of Independence and founded 
their constitution, they fondly believed 
that slavery would die out; rightly hold- 
ing that it was a stain upon republican 
institutions—that it was a dreadful en- 
cumbrance left on the land by monarchical 
England, to be cleared off as speedily as 
possible. 

But how changed is the aspect of the 
Union since 1784; how completely the in- 
tentions of the founders of the United 
States have been perverted ; how vigorous- 
ly that which they desired to destroy has 
grown and flourished, and overspread the 
land! There is hardly anywhere a more 
conspicuous example of the difference be- 
tween the intent and its accomplishment, 
between design and its fulfilment. The 
question of questions is now, not how 
slavery may be got rid of, but how its 
still further extension may be checked. 

Those who want more than the rapid 
outline of slavery-extension which we 
traced two weeks ago, may peruse with 
advantage an able article in the number 
of the “Edinburgh Review” just published, 
presenting in detail that progress of which 
we only gave a bare catalogue of facts. 
But, interesting as that question is, it is 
surpassed by a greater—is there sufficient 
virtue in the Union to put a limit, once and 
for all, to the extension of slavery? In 
a former paper we presented the optimist 
view. It is an undoubted fact that there 
is a moderate party in the Union, which 
could, if it would, stop the progress, and 
perhaps provide for the extinction, of 
slavery. But it is also a fact, that hither- 
to that moderate party has not exerted its 
power except to effect some compromise, 
extricating the Union from peril, but fa- 
vouring the spread of slavery. The Mode- 
rate party could not prevent the Democrats 
from purchasing Louisiana and annexing 
Texas—although each act was a violation 
of the constitution, which, in the words 
of Mr. Jefferson, “has made no provision 
for our holding foreign territory, still less 
for incorporating foreign nations into our 
Union.” In each of these instances the 
primary object of the slave power was the 
acquisition of slave territory; and they 
carried their point by using the unholy 
passion of the Democratic party for ag- 
grandizing the Union. As late as 1845, 
free-state representatives voted for the 
admission of Texas, on the plea that it 
would add more free than slave states to 
the Union! In 1820 the Moderate party 
did no more than carry the Missouri Com- 
promise, the repeal of which they could 
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not prevent in 1854; and in 1856 they 
consented to the passage of the Army Bill 
without the Kansas proviso. The expla- 
nation is, that the South has made itself 
the champion of extreme democracy, and, 
forming so strong an element in the De- 
mocratic party, has made the extension of 
slavery a party question. It is this fact 
which partly accounts for the existence of 
a pro-slavery party in every free state. 
Now the influences that might be ex- 
pected to operate towards the limitation 
of slavery are chiefly these three—I1st, the 
Abolitionists, and those who, not yet Abo- 
litionists, hate slavery; 2nd, the popu- 
lation of the North and West, whose sole 
dependence is on their brains and muscles, 
and who are beginning to see that if the 
land is occupied by slaves, it is barred to 
them; 3rd, the Young North, ambitious 
of taking a part in public life, now almost 
monopolized by the “gentlemen” of the 
South. The Abolitionists pure and simple 
are an impracticable section, but they 
have with them the force of a principle. 
The working men have with them the 
strong migratory instincts of the race 
whence they spring, making it difficult to 
keep them out of lands whereon they have 
cast their eyes. They are also shrewd 
enough to see that slave-labour is the foe 
of free; and it is partly a perception of 
this that has led to such a rally round the 
republican standard. Then the Young 
North has strong motives. It will scarcely 
be credited, that out of sixteen Presidents 
since the foundation of the republic, eleven 
have been slaveholders; that out of the 
five Northern Presidents, three went into 
office to do the bidding of the South ; that 
of twenty-eight Judges of the Supreme 
Court, seventeen have been Southern men ; 
that out of nineteen Attorney-Generals, 
fourteen have been Southern men; that 
out of seventy-seven Presidents of the 
Senate, sixty-one have been Southern men ; 
that out of thirty-three Speakers of the 
House of Representatives, twenty-one have 
been Southern men; and that out of one 
hundred and thirty-four foreign ministers, 
eighty have been Southern men. Bearing 
these facts in mind, we can fully under- 
stand the war-cry of Mr. Banks at New 
York, that in future the North means to 
divide these little matters with the South. 
These are the chief influences, such as they 
are, that tend towards a limitation of 
slavery. But against them we have to 
set those influences which have hitherto 
prevailed,—the unholy alliance between 
the slaveholders and democracy ; the van- 
tage-ground of the slaveholders in the 
Senate; the vantage-ground of their elec- 
toral and territorial conquests; the fact 
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that they can give more time and more 
men for political purposes ; the knowledge 
that they must preserve and extend their 
slave-markets and their political power, or 
succumb to the free states. It is for 
those who are wiser than we can pretend 
to be, in estimating the dynamics of the 
contending powers, to say which will prove 
the stronger. 

As to the durability of the Union, there 
are not at present any signs of a proxi- 
mate dissolution. A thousand ties bind 
together the slave states and the free. 
Southern men marry Northern maidens ; 
Northern capital seeks and finds profitable 
investment in the South; and trade binds 
the slave and the free states in golden 
bonds. There is a powerful minority in 
Massachusetts, in New Hampshire, in 
Indiana, in Illinois, in New York, in Penn- 
sylvania, as much devoted to Southern 
interests as the Southerners themselves. 
It is this minority that makes the slave 
interest predominate in the Senate; it is 
this minority that gives the slave interest 
in the House of Representatives its small 
majorities in every crisis. The danger to 
the Union has blown over in every emer- 
gency: true, but no one can deny that it 
has blown over because there have always 
been free-state representatives ready to 
concede to the South for the sake of peace. 
One day or another, a tempest may arise 
that will shake and split the Union— what 
line the split will take no one can foresee ; 
but the tempest has not yet arisen, for 
there is so strong a spirit of reverence for 
the Union, even amomg the Republicans 
themselves, that they would probably ac- 
quiesce at this moment even in the defeat 
of their candidate, the loss of Kansas, and 
the assured prospect of the extension of 
the slave power, rather than imperil the 
Union.— Spectator. 

The Midsummer Night’s Dream.—No- 
thing could be more complete than the 
suecess with which Mr. Kean has this week 
revived the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
All that modern art and modern mechani- 
cal science can contrive has been employed, 
under the guidance of an admirable taste, to 
illustrate this beautiful play. Of all 
dramas, this is the one in which promi- 
nence may most legitimately be given to 
scenic effects and artistic accompaniments. 
In most others there is a danger lest the 
acting should be lost in the accessories of 
the representation, and the rendering of 
human passions be made subordinate to the 
brilliancy of pageants and the gorgeous- 
ness of decorations. But in the “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” the primary re- 
quisite is that we should be carried by the 
triumphs of art into the world of dreams, 
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and fairies, and haunted woods. The hu- 
man personages of the play are but the 
sport of the fairies, or embody that feeling 
of subordinate and divergent mirth which 
so often mixes itself with the main web of 
a fanciful dream. Throughout we are far 
away from real life. We have Theseus, and 
the lords and ladies of his court—classical 
names, but apart from the classical world 
—and only related to the conception of 
the play by belonging, in an undefined 
manner, to the heroic ages. Athens is but 
the name of a beautiful and remote city. 
By the side of these dwellers in palaces 
and courts is presented a group of War- 
wickshire boors, purely English in their 
names, language, behaviour, and notions of 
pleasantry. They fit into the play as re- 
membrances of the last good farce he had 
seen would fit into the dream of a man 
whose thoughts were wandering, in his 
sleep, on the times of Arthur or Charle- 
magne, and whose mind began to picture 
scenes of jesting and pleasantry in the 
courts of those princes. In the stage re- 
presentation, where we have to see actual 
men and women, and where too obvious 
an incongruity would mar our pleasure, 
there can be no doubt that it is wise to do 
as Mr. Kean has done, and to give a unity 
to the whole world of men, as opposed to the 
world of fairies, by making clowns and 
courtiers alike belong to what we may 
vaguely call a classical time. But Mr. 
Kean need scarcely have apologized for 
giving a view of Athens such as it was in 
the days of Pericles, instead of picturing 
the collection of houses among which The, 
seus, if he ever existed, may be supposed 
to have fixed his throne. The Theseus of 
Shakespeare is merely a great ancient 
hero—there is nothing historical about 
him. But whenever the name of Athens 
comes across our memory, it comes bright 
with a halo of associations. As scenic ef- 
fect requires that we should first see a 
splendid city, with which to contrast the 
quiet recesses of nature, it was completely 
in accordance with the general cast of the 
play that we should behold Athens in all 
the brilliancy it ever wore, and with which 
our imagination can ever invest it. 

The main enjoymont of this drama, as 
an acting piece, consists in the complete- 
ness with which art can do justice to the 
poetical creation which transports us into 
the region of romance. We want some- 
thing beautiful, varied, and extraordinary, 
at once like and unlike to real scenery, 
which shall work upon our fancy, and enable 
us to enter into the company of Shak- 
speare’s fairies—beings such as men dream 
themselves to be, retaining human passions 
and interests, but freed from the limita- 
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tions of time and space, and the constraints 
of circumstance. Mr. Kean has done more 
to make this possible than can readily be 
believed. The variety of woodland scenery 
exhibited is perfectly wonderful. A moving 
diorama, presenting endless combinations 
of mossy trunks, overhanging boughs, still 
pools, trickling waterfalls, massive stones, 
underwood, shrubs, and flowers, gives us a 
notion of something vast and labyrinthine, 
such as we have when walking through 
the glades and following the tortuous 
paths of a great forest. The beauty of the 
single scenes is difficult to express in words, 
and can searely be embraced by the eye 
during the short time that each is to be 
seen. It is not only the first coup dail 
that fills us with admiration, but we find 
the minutest details worked out with a 
truth of painting and a poetical feeling 
which do the painter and the manager 
infinite credit. We have, in one scene, a 
pool in the background—we examine it, 
and see that its surface is covered with 
water-lilies beautifully executed. In an- 
other we have a sunrise, and far in the 
distance we discern the Acropolis through 
the purple haze of the morning. In a 
third we have a bank of dark, heavy trunks 
in the foreground ; and, hollowed into its 
side, we see what Shakspeare calls a “ paved 
fountain”’—a patch of water lying dark 
and smooth in a basin of broad, brown 
stones. Troops of fairies, dressed with 
perfect taste, and furnished with an end- 
less profusion of flowers and wreaths, flit 
gaily across the stage. The Queen and 
her attendants dance in a fairy ring, with 
tall interwoven trees forming a circle 
around them; and a well-contrived stream 
of electric light casts their shadows as they 
move, with the precision and blackness 
which shadows possess by moonlight. Puck 
vanishes in a ray of red light, with a speed 
which is a great achievement of mechanical 
ingenuity. A fern-bush shoots into the 
air, forms a maypole, and scatters from 
its clustering leaves a shower of wreaths, 
which are seized on by the fairies, and 
holding which they dance an enchanting 
figure. ‘lhe overture and entr’ actes of 
Mendelssohn’s music were added to the 
pleasures of sight. Nothing has been 
omitted, and the result is a triumphant 
success. 

The play does not afford much scope for 
the acting of any one performer. One or 
two beautiful passages are put into the 
mouth of Theseus, which were given with 
spirit and force by Mr. Ryder, who always 
acquits himself well, whatever may be the 
part assigned him. Miss Carlotta Le- 
clereq made a charming Titania, Miss Mur- 
ray’s Hippolyta left nothing to be desired, 
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and Mr. Harley, as Bottom, was excellent. 
There was drollery in — look, gesture, 
and expression; and without overdoing 
his part, he made every line of it etfective. 
The scene in which, wearing the ass’s head, 
Bottom is led away by the little fairies 
summoned to attend him by Titania, was 
one of the prettiest and most amusing in 
the play. But the real success was neces- 
sarily not that of the actors, but of the 
manager, and no compliment could have 
been better deserved than that paid to 
Mr. Kean when, on the fall of the curtain, 
he was called on the stage amidst the 
enthusiastic plaudits of the audience.— 
Saturday Review. 
Ocr. 19, (Sunday). 

A dreadful accident happened this day 
at the Music-hall of the Surrey Zoological 
Gardens, in the Walworth-road—a build- 
ing recently erected for Mons. Jullien’s 
monstre concerts, and intended to hold 
about 10,000 people. 

It appears that during the last few years 
the Rev. Mr. Spurgeon, a preacher be- 
longing to one of the denominations of 
Dissenters, and a young man not more 
than 25, has, by a style of oratory peculiar 
to himself, become the object of great 
popularity, chiefly among the humbler, 
but also among a considerable number of 
the middle, classes residing on the Surrey 
side of the river—which popularity has 
gone on increasing to such an extent, that 
the chapel in which his religious services 
were conducted became wholly inadequate 
to accommodate the numbers who flocked 
to listen to him. In this emergency he 
removed to Exeter-hall, on Sunday even- 
ings, where he has lately been preaching 
to crowded audiences, while hundreds have 
gone away from time to time unable to 
obtain admission. For an hour or two, 
indeed, before the doors were opened, large 
numbers of people were accustomed to 
assemble in the Strand in front of the 
building, on a Sunday evening, for the 
purpose of gaining access. The regular 
members of his congregation were pre- 
viously admitted by a private door, on the 
production of tickets which gave them 
that right, and after they were comfort- 
ably seated the general public were allowed 
to enter, until the hall was densely crowded. 
The gates were then closed, and a board 
hung outside intimating to all who came 
afterwards that the building was full. 
This arrangement continued for some time, 
and under it the popularity of Mr. Spur- 
geon went on augmenting. In the course 
of the service a collection was invariably 
made among the audience, the proceeds of 
which, after liquidating the expenses con- 
nected with the occupation of the hall, were 
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partly destined, as he was accustomed to 
announce, to the erection of a new chapel 
for the especial use of his congregation, and 
which was intended to accommodate some 
almost iveredibly large number of people. 
At last, a week or two ago, his services 
were discontinued at Exeter-hall, and he 
sought for another locality in which to 
herd his flock. The result was that he 
entered into an arrangement with the 
directors of the Surrey Gardens for the 
use of their Music-hall for four Sunday 
nights, at £15 a night, and Sunday evening 
last was the first on which he preached 
there. Unhappily the occasion, fraught as 
it was with so fearful a calamity, will not 
soon be forgotten. This fine building is 
oblong in shape, with two, if not three 
galleries, one above the other, extending 
the whole length of the edifice, with va- 
rious points of ingress and egress. It is 
lighted by windows of plate-glass, and 
fitted up in all respects with great taste. 
It is capable of holding 10,000 persons ; 
but while the service was being held, and 
when the accident now being related oc- 
curred, it is estimated that there could 
not have been less than 12,000 or 14,000 
present. During the week the streets 
were placarded with bills stating that Mr. 
Spurgeon intended to preach there, and 
the result was that an enormous number 
of people went to hear him. Besides the 
large crowd who obtained admission into 
the hall, there were at least 1,500 in the 
adjacent grounds, for whom there was no 
room, and some 5,000 or 6,000 more in 
the several streets abutting upon the en- 
trance to the gardens, who were also ex- 
cluded. The regular members of the con- 
gregation were permitted to enter the 
edifice before the rest of the public, in 
conformity with the practice at Exeter- 
hall, and it was near seven o’clock before 
all who were admitted were accommodated 
with seats or with standing-room, and be- 
fore the service began. Several police- 
constables were stationed at the points of 
entrance, and others in plain clothes were 
scattered through the audience,—among 
whom was Sergeant Coppin, who after- 
wards did some service in mitigating the 
disaster. Mr. Superintendent Lund, of 
the metropolitan police, happened also to 
be there with his wife and daughter, and 
they occupied seats immediately in front 
of the pulpit on the basement floor. 

The service commenced by singing a 
hymn, which was followed by a chapter 
read from the Scriptures by Mr. Spurgeon. 
This done, the minister stood up to pray, 
and had uttered a few words when an 
alarm of danger was given, and in a few 
muments the whole of the vast assembly 

Gent. Mag. Vor. XLVI. 


was seized with a feeling of consternation. 
The accounts vary as to the exact words 
used to sound the alarm. Some say that 
it was a cry of “Fire,” which proceeded 
from a person in the uppermost gallery ; 
others, that the words used were, “The 
roof, the roof!” that they emanated from 
some people on the basement story, and 
were accompanied by the tinkling of a 
bell. But whatever the cry, the people 
in all parts of the hall rose en masse, in a 
state of the greatest terror, and made for 
every point of outlet with the most frantic 
eagerness. The scene is said to have 
been one of indescribable agony and con- 
fusion. ‘The despaiiing shrieks of women 
and children were heard above the roar of 
voices which proceeded from the platform 
and from the ground-floor of the building, 
chiefly imploring the people to remain 
quiet—but in vain, as respects the great 
body of them, for they rushed terror- 
stricken towards the doors with the most 
fearful precipitation ; and numbers, finding 
that a slow means of retreat, dashed them- 
selves through the windows, made of plate- 
glass, a quarter of an inch thick, and sus- 
tained more or less injury in the attempt. 
One poor woman, especially, was seen to 
throw herself first through a window in 
one of the galleries, and then, alighting 
on the portico over the front of the build- 
ing, to jump to the ground, a distance of 
between twenty and thirty feet. She was 
found feartully cut in the face, and with 
nearly all her front teeth knocked out. 
Many others leapt from the galleries to 
the ground-floor in their hot haste to es- 
cape. It was stated that during some 
part of this scene of terror, Mr. Spurgeon 
continued his prayer. This was probably 
done with the view to allay the excite- 
ment, but it was altogether ineffectual ; 
and after the confusion had in some mea- 
sure subsided, the money-boxes were sent 
round for a collection. The alarm result- 
ing in all this deplorable loss of life was 
altogether a false one; there was no fire, 
and no danger from the falling of the 
roof. The means of descent from the first 
gallery was by a circular stone staircase, 
which was protected by an iron balustrade, 
and in the overwhelming rush to escape 
by this outlet the balustrade gave way, 
and many people were precipitated upon 
the stone floor beneath. There, it is sup- 
posed, some were killed by the fall, or 
afterwards trodden to death under foot. 
Oct. 20. 

Strood, Kent.—It will be recollected 
that a few years since an extensive Ro- 
man and Saxon cemetery was disco. ered 
between Strood and the Temple Farm, on 
the right of the London road in going to 
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Rochester. The interments nearest to the 
town of Strood were Roman; and close to 
these were Saxon graves, from one of which 
was obtained the bronze coffer stamped 
with Christian emblems and designs, 
figured in the Collectanea Antiqua, and 
lately presented by Mr. Wickham to the 
museum of Mr. Joseph Mayer. 

Within the last month some Roman 
sepulchral remains have been discovered 
on the opposite side of Strood; and as 
excavations are being made for building 
and other purposes, it is probable many 
remains similar to those formerly brought 
to light will be discovered. Already there 
are sufficient indications to shew that the 
limits of the Roman burial-place, described 
in the Collectanea Antiqua, are more 
extended than had been supposed. 

Mr. Hillier has recently made further 
researches in the Saxon cemeteries in the 
Isle of Wight. Unfortunately the heavy 
rains caused him to postpone the exca- 
vations when they were on the point of 
being attended with success. The most 
interesting deposit in the graves examined 
consisted of a glass vessel, two fibula, (one 
concave, the other cruciform,) and a set of 
small toilette implements. The last had 
been hung to the girdle, of which the 
buckle alone remained. The most curious 
and novel of these little objects is a bronze 
knife, used probably for paring the nails, 
and such purposes. It is curved; but the 
edge is outermost, and not, as the shape 
would suggest, on the lower side. It need 
scarcely be observed that these interest- 
ing remains were with the skeleton of a 
female. 

Oct. 22. 

Archdeacon Denison.—The Venerable 
George Anthony Denison, Archdeacon of 
Tannton, Vicar of East Brent, and a Pre- 
bendary of the Cathedral of Bath and 
Wells, was this day sentenced to be de- 
prived of all ecclesiastical preferments 
held by him. We give the sentence in 
full, as it explains the matter in ques- 
tion :— 

“In the name of God, Amen.— Where- 
as there is now depending in judgment 
before us, John Bird, by Divine Providence 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate 
of all England, and Metropolitan, acting 
under the provisions of a certain act of 
Parliament made and passed in the 3rd 
and 4th years of the reign of her present 
Majesty, entitled ‘An Act for better en- 
forcing Church Discipline,’ a certain cause 
or proceeding promoted by the Rev. Jo- 
seph Ditcher, Clerk-Vicar of the parish of 
South Brent, in the county of Somerset, 
against the Ven. George Anthony Denison, 
a clerk in holy orders of the united Church 


of England and Ireland, Archdeacon of 
Taunton, and Vicar of the parish of East 
Brent, in the said county of Somerset, 
and in the diocese of Bath and Wells, and 
province of Canterbury, which said cause 
or proceeding is promoted and brought 
before us by reason that the patronage or 
right of presentation, as well of, in, and to 
the said Archdeaconry of Taunton, as of, 
in, and to the said vicarage of East Brent, 
belongs to the Lord- Bishop of the diocese 
of Bath and Wells aforesaid ; and whereas 
we, rightly and duly proceeding in the 
said cause or proceeding, issued our com- 
mission under our hand and seal autho- 
rizing and requiring the commissioners 
therein named to inquire into the grounds 
of the charges made against the said 
George Anthony Denison; and whereas 
the said commissioners having met and 
examined witnesses, transmitted to us 
under their hands and seals the deposi- 
tions of the witnesses taken before them, 
and also a report of the unanimous opinion 
of the commissioners present at the in- 
quiry, that there was sufficient primd 
facie ground for instituting proceedings 
aga‘nst the said George Anthony Denison ; 
and whereas articles were thereupon drawn 
up and filed, as required by the said act 
of Parliament, wherein the said George 
Anthony Denison was charged and arti- 
cled touching and concerning his soul’s 
health, and the lawful correction and re- 
formation of his manners and excesses, and 
more especially for having offended against 
the laws and statutes, and against the 
constitutions and canons ecclesiastical of 
this realm, by having preached three seve- 
ral sermons or discourses in the Cathedral 
Church of Wells, as therein mentioned, 
and by having written, printed, published, 
dispersed, and set forth, or caused to be 
printed, published, dispersed, and set forth, 
the said sermons respectively, with pre- 
faces, advertisements, appendices, and sun- 
dry notes thereto, and by having advisedly 
maintained or affirmed in such sermons, 
prefaces, advertisements, appendices, and 
notes, certain positions or doctrines di- 
rectly contrary and repugnant to the doc- 
trine of the united Church of England and 
Ireland as by law established, and espe- 
cially to the Articles of Religion agreed 
upon by the archbishops and bishops of 
both provinces and the whole clergy, in 
the Convoeation holden at London in the 
year of our Lord God 1562, according to 
the computation of the Church of En- 
gland, for the avoiding diversities of opi- 
nions, and for the establishing of consent 
touching true rel gion, or some or one of 
them, and against the act or statute made 
in the Parliament holden at Westminster 
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in the 13th year of the reign of her late 
Majesty Elizabeth, Queen of England, 
entitled ‘An Act for the Ministers of the 
Church to be of sound religion; and 
whereas the said George Anthony Denison 
was duly served with a copy of the said 
Articles, and was duly required by writ- 
ing under our hand to appear and to 
make answer to the said Articles; and 
whereas we, rightly and duly proceed- 
ing in the said cause or proceeding, 
with the assistance of three assessors 
nominated by us—to wit, the Right Hon. 
Stephen Lushington, Doctor of Laws, Judge 
of her Majesty’s High Court of Admiralty 
of England, and who has practised as an 
advocate for five years and upwards in the 
court of the Archbishop of the said pro- 
vince of Canterbury; the Very Rev. George 
Henry Sacheverell Johnson, Master of Arts, 
Dean of the Cathedral Church of Wells ; 
and the Rev. Charles Abel Heurtley, Doctor 
in Divinity, the Lady Margaret’s Professor 
of Theology in the University of Oxford— 
having heard, seen, and understood, and 
fully and maturely discussed the merits 
and circumstances, and diligently searched 
into and considered of the whole proceed- 
ings had and done therein, and observed 
all and singular the matters and things 
that by law ought to be observed, and 
Laving heard witnesses examined in proof 
of the said Articles, and heard advocates 
and proctors on both sides thereon, did, 
on ‘Tuesday, the 12th day of August, 1856, 
pronounce, decree, and declare that the 
eight first articles filed against the said 
Archdeacon were proved, so far as is by 
law necessary ; that the 9th, 10th, 11th, 
13th, and 14th of the articles filed in the 
said cause or proceeding on behalf of the 
said Rev. Joseph Ditcher were proved, and 
that the charges therein made were esta- 
blished, so far as is hereinafter mentioned ; 
and that whereas it is pleaded in the said 
Yth article, filed in the said proceedings, 
that the said Archdeacon, in a sermon 
preached by him in the Cathedral Church 
of Wells, on or about Sunday, the 7th of 
August, 1853, did advisedly maintain and 
affirm doctrines directly contrary and re- 
pugnant to the 25th, 28th, 29th, and 35th 
of the Articles of Religion referred to in 
the statute of the 13th of Elizabeth, chap. 
12, or some or one of them, and amongst 
other things did therein advisedly main- 
tain and affirm ‘that the body and blood 
ot Christ being really present after an im- 
material and spiritual manner in the con- 
secrated bread and wine, are therein and 
thereby given to all, and are received by 
all who come to the Lord’s Table;’ and 
‘that to all who come to the Lord’s Table, 
to those who eat and drink worthily, and 
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to those who eat and drink unworthily, 
the body and blood of Christ are given; 
and that by all who come to the Lord’s 
Table, by those who eatand drink worthily, 
and by those who eat and (rink unworthily, 
the body and blocd of Christ are received, 
—we, the said Archbishop, with the assist- 
ance and unanimous concurrence of our 
said assessors, did determine that the doc- 
trine in the said passages was directly con- 
trary and repugnant to the 28th and 29th 
of the said Articles of Religion mentioned 
in the aforesaid statute of Queen Elizabeth, 
and that the construction put upon the 
said Articles of Religion by the Ven. the 
Archdeacon of Taunton, viz. that the body 
and blood of Christ become so joined to 
and become so present in the consecrated 
elements, by the act of consecration, that 
the unworthy receivers receive in the ele- 
ments the body and blood of Christ, is not 
the true or an admissible construction of 
the said Articles of Religion; that such 
doctrine is directly contrary and repugnant 
to the 28th and 29th Articles, and that the 
true and legal exposition of the said Articles 
is, that the body and blood of Christ are 
taken and received by the « orthy receivers 
only, who in taking and receiving the 
same by faith do spiritually eat the flesh 
of Christ and drink His blood, while the 
wicked and unworthy, by eating the bread 
and drinking the wine without faith, do 
not in anywise eat, take, or receive the 
body and blood of Christ, being void of 
faith, whereby only the body and blood of 
Christ can be eaten, taken and received; 
and whereas it is pleaded in the said 11th 
of the articles filed in the said proceeding 
that divers printed copies of the said ser- 
mon or discourse in the 10th article men- 
tioned as written and printed, or caused 
to be printed, by tle said Archdeacon 
Denison, were by his order and direction 
sold and distributed some time in the 
years 1853 and 1854, within the said 
diocese of Bath and Wells; and whereas 
the said sermon or discourse contains the 
following, among other passages :—~ 
“«That the body and blood of Christ 
being really present after an immaterial 
and spiritual manner in the consecrated 
bread and wine, and therein and thereby 
given to all, and are received by all who 
come to the Lord’s Table ; and ‘ That to 
all who come to the Lord’s Table, to those 
who eat and drink worthily, and to those 
who eat and drink unworthily, the body 
and blood of Christ are given; and that 
by all who come to the Lord’s Table, by 
those who eat and drink worthily, and by 
those who eat and drink unworthily, the 
body and blood of Christ are received; 
we, the said Archbishop, with the assist- 
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ance of our said assessors, did determine 
that the passages aforesaid contain a re- 
petition of the erroneous doctrine charged 
in the 9th article filed in this proceeding, 
and that such doctrine is directly contrary 
and repugnant to the 28th and 29th of 
the Articles of Religion mentioned in the 
aforesaid statute of Queen Elizabeth ; and 
whereas it is pleaded in the 14th of the 
stid articles, filed in the said proceeding, 
that divers printel copies o a sermon or 
discourse in the 12th article mentioned as 
written and printed, or caused to be print- 
ed, by the said Archdeacon, were by his 
order and direction sold and distributed in 
the years 1853 and 1854, within the said 
divcese of Bath and Wells; and whereas 
the said sermon or discourse contains the 
following, among other passages :— 
«“*That to all who come to the Lord’s 
Table. to those who eat and drink worthily, 
and to those who eat and drink unwor- 
thily, the body and blood of Christ are 
given; and that by all who come to the 
Lord’s Table, by those who eat and drink 
worthily, and by those who eat and drink 
unworthily, the body and blood of Christ 
are received;’ and ‘ It is not true that the 
consecrated bread and wine are changed 
in their natural substances, for they re- 
main in their very natural substances, and 
therefore may not be adored. It is true that 
worship is due to the real though invisible 
and supernatural presence of the body and 
blood of Christ in the Holy Eucharist, 
under the form of bread and wine ;}— 
We, the said Archbishop, with the as- 
sistance of our said assessors, did deter- 
mine that the doctrines in the said pas- 
sages are directly contrary and repugnant 
to the twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth of 
the said Articles of Religion mentioned in 
the aforesiid statute of Queen Elizabeth ; 
and whereas we, the said Archbishop, 
thereupon allowed time to the said Arch- 
deacon to revoke his error until Wednes- 
day, the 1st day of October then ensuing 
and now last past, with intimation that if 
no such revocation as is required by the 
s‘atute of Elizabeth aforesaid should be 
made and delivered in to the Registry of 
Bath and Wells by that time, we would, 
in obedience to the said statute, pronounce 
sentence in the said cause or proceeding, 
which was thereupon adjourned to Tues- 
day, the 21st day of October, inst., and 
has from thence been further adjourned 
to this day; and whereas the said Ven. 
George Anthony Denison, notwithstanding 
the premises, hath not made or delivered 
any such revocation as aforesaid, but doth 
still persist in and hath not revoked his 
said error, and the said promoter, by his 
proctor, earnestly praying sentence to be 
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given, and the proctor of the said George 
Anthony Denison praying justice, without 
waiving his protests; therefore we, the 
said John Bird, the Archbishop aforesaid, 
having first called upon the name of 
Christ, and setting God alone before our 
eyes, have, with the assistance of the said 
Right Hon. Stephen Lushington, the Very 
Rev. George Henry Sacheverell Johnson, 
Dean of Wells, and the Rev. Charles Abel 
Heurtley, our aforesaid assessors, and of 
the Right Rev. Thomas Carr, a Bishop of 
the Church of England, and Rector of St. 
Peter and St. Paul’s, in the city of Bath, 
in the county of Somerset, and diocese of 
Bath and Wells, and the Rev. Charles 
Otway Mayne, Clerk, Prebendary of the 
Cathedral Church of Wells aforesaid, and 
the Rev. John Thomas, Doctor of Civil 
Laws, sitting with us in the said cause, 
with whom we have fully communicated 
on this behalf; and having maturely de- 
liberated upon the proceedings had therein, 
and the offence proved, exacting by law 
deprivation of ecclesiastical promotion, 
have thought fit to pronounce, and do 
accordingly pronounce, decree, and de- 
clare, that the said Ven. George Anthony 
Denison, by reason of the premises, ought 
by law to be deprived of his ecclesiastical 
promotions, and especially of the said 
Archdeaconry of Taunton, and of the said 
vicarage and parish church of East Brent, 
in the county of Somerset, diocess of Bath 
and Wells, and province of Canterbury, 
and all profits and benefit of the said arch- 
deaconry, and of the said vicarage and 
parish church, and of and from all and 
singular the fruits, tithes, rents, salaries, 
and other ecclesiastical dues, rights, and 
emoluments whatsoever belonging and 
appertaining to the said archdeaconry, 
and to the said vicarage and parish church; 
and we do deprive him thereof accord- 
ingly, by this our definitive sentence or 
final decree, which we read and promulge 
by these presents.” 
Oct. 23. 

Discovery of Saxon Graves.—A dis- 
covery of considerable interest, throwing 
much light upon the funeral rites of our 
Saxon ancestors previous to their con- 
version to Christianity, was accidentally 
made during the past week in the garden 
attached to the residence of Mr. Charles 
Carill Worsley, at Winster, Derbyshire. 
While lowering a bank of earth for the 
purpose of making some improvements in 
the pleasure-ground, the labourers un- 
covered two graves at the depth of up- 
wards of four feet from the present sur- 
face, each containing a human skeleton, 
lying on its right side, with the knees 
drawn up, and the head pointing towards 
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the north-east. A careful examination 
of the place, and the objects there dis- 
covered, affords evidence of the interments 
having been made in the following man- 
ner :—A wood fire was in the first place 
lighted upon the ground, in or around 
which some large stones were put, so as to 
become calcined ; this being burnt out, the 
place it occupied was cleared for the re- 
ception of the body, which was then de- 
posited in the position before mentioned, 
along with the implements and weapons 
of the deceased. The calcined stones were 
next piled carefully over the corpse, and, 
finally, earth was heaped up above the 
whole, probably while the ground was 
still warm. The first skeleton was ac- 
companied by a small spear-head or knife 
of iron, much corroded, and the lower 
stone of a hand-mill, anciently used in 
every household for grinding corn ;—the 
latter had passed the fire. With the 
second interment was found the upper 
stone of the same mill, very neatly wrought 
in sandstone, but split to pieces by the 
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great heat to which it had been exposed. 
Some pieces of a very coarse vessel of plain 
earthenware were found near the head of 
this skeleton; and behind it lay a large 
spear-head of iron, two feet ten inches 
long, a curved instrument of the same 
metal, five inches, originally fixed in a 
wooden handle, the bone ferule of which 
still remains, and a ring-like bead or deco- 
ration, of light-coloured porcelain, about 
one inch and a half in diameter. ‘The 
whole of the articles exhumed from these 
graves (which may be assigned to the Teu- 
tonic or iron period, including the time 
from the end of the fifth to the eighth 
century, A.D.), by the kind permission of 
Mr. C. Carill Worsley, have been depo- 
sited in Mr. Bateman’s museum of anti- 
quities, at Lombardale-house. 

Royal British Bank.—This unfortu- 
nate concern is not only in the Court of 
Chancery, but has been declared bank- 
rupt; and it is supposed that the law- 
cosis and other expenses of the winding- 
up will not amount to less than £50,000. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GazettE PREFERMENTS, &c. 


Aug. 23. Edward Stephen Dendy, esq., to be 
Surrey Herald of Arms Extraordinary. 

Aug. 26. Charles Eastland de Michele to be 
Consul at St. Petersburgh. 

Sept.10  Brigadier-General Rose Mansfield to 
be Consul-General at Warsaw. 

Sept. 12. Brevet-Col. Henry Atwell Lake to 
be Lieut.-Col. Unattached, in consideration of his 
services during the Siege of Kars. 

Sept. 20. Mr. John Lyons McLeod to be Consul 
at Mozambique. 

Wm. Snagg, esq., to be Chief-Justice of the 
Islands of Antigua and Montserrat. 

Sir Henry Barkly, K.C.B., to be Capt.-Gen. 
and Governor-in-Chief of the colony of Victoria. 

Oct. 11. The Queen has been pleased to order 
a congé-d’-elire to pass the Great Seal, empower- 
ing tue Dean and Chapter of the cathedral church 
of St. Paul, London, to elec: a bishop of that see, 
the same .eing void by the resignation of the 
Right Rev. Father in God Dr. Charles James 
Blomfield, late Sishop thereof; and Her Majesty 
has also been pleased to recommend to the said 
Dean and Chapter the Very Rev. A: chibald Camp- 
bell Tait, D.C L., now Dea i of Carlisle, to be by 
them elected Bishop of the said See of London. 

Oct. 13. The Queen has been pleased to order 
a congé-d’-elire to pass the Great Seal, empower- 
ingth Dean and Chapter of tue cathedral church 
of Durham to elect a bishop of that see, the same 
being void by the resignation of the Right Rev. 
Father in Go. Dr. Edward Maltby, late Bishop 
thereof; and Her Majesty has also boven pleased 
to recommend to the said Dean and Chapter the 
Right Rev. Father in God Dr. Cuurles Thomas 


Longley, now Bishop of Ripon, to be by them 
elected Bishop of the said See of Durham. 

Oct. 14. ‘The Queen has been pleased to con- 
stitute and appoint the Rev. Richard Chenevix 
Trench, B.D , to be Dean of the collegiate church 
of St. Peter, Westminster, void by the death of 
Dr. William Buckland, late Dean thereof. 

Mr. John O'Connell, to be Clerk of the Hanaper, 
Ireland. 

Col. Wilford to be Governor of the Royal Mili- 
tary College, Woolwich 

Mr. Lewis Morris Wilkins to be Puisne Judge 
of the Supreme Court, Nova Scotia. 

Mr. Henry Aurian Churchill, C.B., to be Consul 
in Bosnia. 

Sir Tuomas Redington to be Chief Commissioner 
to enqu re into the state of private lunaticasyiums, 
Ireland. 

Dr. Donaldson to be Master of the High School, 
Edinburgh. 

Mr. G. 8. Lennox Hunt to be Consul at Porto 
Rico. Salary £800. 

Mr 'T. B. Burcham to be Metropolitan Police 
Magistrate. 

Mr. A. Strachan to be Sheriff Substitute for 
Rentrew. 

Serjeant Murphy, Ist Bat. Rifle Brigade, to be 
Yeoman of the Guard. 

Quartermaster N. Goddard and Major Hopkins 
to be Military Knights of Windsor. 

General Lord Seaton to be Licut.-Governor of 
Chelsea Hospital. 

Captain W. A. Willis to be Captain, Greenwich 
Hospi-al. 

The Hon. Gerald Chetwynd Talbot to be Private 
Secretary to the Governor-Geacral of India, 








Lorp HarDINGE. 

Sent. 24. At his seat, South-rark, near 
Tunbridge Wells, aged 71, the Right Hon. 
Henry, first Lord Hardinge, a Field-Marshal, 
&e., &e. 
The deceased nobleman was the third son 
of the Rev. Henry Hardinge, Rector of Stan- 
hope, in the county of Durham, and was 
born March 30, 1785, and entered the army 
at a very early age, having been gazetted as 
ensign before he had attained his fifteenth 

ear. He fought through the whole of the 
5 ad War, was distinguished for his 
early gallantry at the evacuation of Corunna, 
and fully sustained his reputation in those 
immortal fields which are household words 
in the military history of England. Young 
Hardinge (for at the peace of 1815 he was 
only just thirty) was attached to the Portu- 
guese army from 1809 to 1813, in the capa- 
city of Deputy Quartermaster-General. He 
was present at the passage of the Douro, at 
the battle of Busaco, and in the lines of 
Torres Vedras. At the battle of Albuera he 
first earned a name in history, and mainly 
contributed to the success of that memorable 
charge which inspired the genius of Napier 
with the finest passage of vigorous eloquence 
to be found in the military annals of the 
world, At the sieges of Badajoz and Ciudad 
Rodrigo, at the great battles of Salamanca 
and Vittoria (in which last he was wounded) 
—at Pampeluna, the Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, 
Orthes, the young and gallant soldier fol- 
lowed the standard of the great captain who 
first taught Europe that the imperial arms of 
France were not invincible. When the 
“Man of Elba” broke loose again, and the 
hundred days of restored empire began, 
Hardinge, now decorated with honours and 
advanced in rank, hastened to join the cam- 
paign of Waterloo. At the crowning victory, 
indeed, he was not present, having just be- 
fore its occurrence lost his left hand at the 
battle of Ligny. Eight years after peace was 
concluded, the successful and distinguished 
young general took his first step in a new 
career, having been created clerk of the 
Ordnance in 1823. In 1826 he entered Par- 
liament. On the accession of the Duke of 
Wellington to the Prime Ministership of this 
country, Hardinge was offered, and accepted, 
the post of Secretary of War. In 1830 he 
was made Secretary of Ireland—an office to 
which he was re-appointed during the brief 
ministry of Sir Robert Peel in 1834-35. 
When Sir Robert returned to power in 1841, 
Sir Henry Hardinge resumed his previous 
post of Secretary of War, and held it till 
1844, when he went out as Governor-General 
of India. Most readers are familiar with 
the history of the eventful four years—from 
1844 to 1847—of his Indian administration. 
Few passages in our recent annals are better 
known than the brilliant period of the great 
Sikh wars ;— Moodkee, Aliwal,and Sobraon are 
imperishable names ;—nor will it be readily 
forgotten that throughout the whole cam- 
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paign the Governor-General of India, though 
virtually superintending the conduct of the 
war, was content to act as second in com- 
mand. When the contest was determinated 
by the pacification of Lahore, the Governor- 
General of India was brilliantly rewarded. 
He was created Viscount Hardinge of Lahore, 
the East India Company granted him a pen- 
sion of 45,000 a-year, and Parliament voted 
an annuity of 43,000 for himself and his next 
two predécessors. On the death of the great 
Duke, in September, 1: 52, Lord Hardinge was 
appointed Yommander-in- -Chief, and on the 
2nd of October last year was advanced to the 
rank of Field- Marshal. 

The character | - the deceased is thus given 
in the “ Times?’ 

“It is with very sincere regret that we 
have to record the death of Field-Marshal 
Lord Hardinge, which took place yesterday, 
at his country-seat, near Tunbridge Wells. 
Few officers have served so long and with so 
many opportunities of distinction, and of 
Lord Hardinge it must be said, that in the 
field he was always found equal to the oe- 
casion. We do not claim for the gallant 
soldier who has just departed from among 
us the praise of military genius of the highest 
order. He was neither a Marlborough, a 
Napoleon, nor a Wellington, but the work 
which he had to do he always performed 
efficiently and well. From the lowest grade, 
he rose to the very highest rank in the 
British army, by his own deserts. He was 
not connected by birth with any noble family, 
nor with any influential clique in military 
circles; and yet he became Commander-in- 
Chief. Slender indeed was the chance that 
Henry Hardinge, the son of a clergyman in 
the North of England, who entered the army 
as ensign in the year 1798, should have at- 
tained the dignities of Governor-General of 
British India and of Commander-in-Chief. 
It may be said that the accidents of life were 
on his side, but they were no more so than in 
the case of a thousand others who have passed 
away, their names unknown. The very 
turning-point of his career affords evidence 
that he was a man destined to conquer in the 
battle of life. Lord Hardinge used frequently 
to tell the story how, after the battle of 
Corunna, when the English troops were 
hurrying on board ship, a staff-officer was 
anxious to gain the friendly shelter of the 
English fleet. The keen eye of Marshal 
Beresford, who was superintending the em- 
barcation, detected the vigour and capacity 
of a young officer who was employing him- 
self most zealously in the discharge of his 
duty. That young officer was Hen:y Har- 
dinge, and from that moment his fortune was 
made. He was required to act in the place 
of the expeditions staff-officer, and Lod 
Beresford never forgot his activity and zeal. 
At a subsequent period, when Beresford was 
charged with the important duty of preparing 
the Poituguese forces to take an active share 
in the contest with the veteran troops of 
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Napoleon, he remembered the young officer 
who had done such good service on the beach 
at Corunna, and summoned him to his aid. 
He gave him a brigade in the Portuguese 
service, ‘ before he was twenty-five,’ and after 
a time his foreign grade was commuted for 
British rank. But for this fortunate ‘ac- 
cident,’ as Lord Hardinge used to call it, 
his fate might have been, according to his 
own opinion, that of a hundred others. He 
might have died a colonel on half-pay, after 
thirty years of hard service in every corner 
of the British empire. We doubt if this 
would have been the case. For men of so 
energetic a stamp—so fitted by nature fur the 
career on which they have entered—acci- 
dents’ are ever occurring which they are 
ever prepared to turn to account. 

To give but a suggestion of the actions in 
which this brave soldier was engaged, is to 
recall the leading events of the most glorious 
and successful war in which the British arms 
have been engaged since the days of Marl- 
borough. During the whole of the Peninsular 
contest he acted as Deputy-Quartermaster- 
General of the Portuguese army. He was 
wounded at Vimiera; he was present at Ro- 
leia ;—we have already mentioned the dis- 
tinction he obtained at Corunna. When 
Wellesley entered on the scene as acknow- 
ledged chief, we find him at the passage of 
the Douro, at the battle of Busaco, and ac- 
tively engaged in organizing the defence be- 
hind the memorable lines of Torres Vedras. 
He was present at the three sieges, and at 
the final capture of Ciudad Rodrigo. It was, 
however, at the battle of Albuera that Lord 
Hardinge performed the chief feat of his mi- 
litary career. That battle, as is well known, 
was offered to Soult by Beresford with more 
valour than discretion. During the progress 
of it Beresford, as ever, distinguished himself 
by the greatest personal courage; but the 
fortune of the day was turned by a happy 
mancuvre, executed by young Hardinge 
without orders, and on his own responsibi- 
lity. The battle was one of the most bloody 
on record, in proportion to the number of the 
combatants. As General Napier writes, — 
“The rain flowed after in streams disco- 
loured with blood, and 1,500 unwounded men, 
the remnant of 6,000 unconquerable british 
soldiers, stood triumphant on the fatal hill.” 
It is thus chat the historian of the Peninsular 
War describes the attack made by Hardinge 
during that fearful day upon a French di- 
vision posted upon an eminence formidable 
for defence :— 


“Myers was killed : Cole himself, and Colonels 
Ellis, Bl:.keney, and Hawkshawe fell, badly 
wounded, and the who.e brizade, ‘s ruck by the 
iron tempest. recled and staggered like sinking 
ships’ Suddenly recovering, however, they 
closed on their terrible enemy; and then was 
seen with what a strength and majesty the Bri- 
lish soldier fi hts. In vain did Soult by voice 
and gesture animate his Frenchmen; in ain did 
ihe nardiest veterans, extricating themselves 
from the crowded e !umn, sacrifice their lives 
to gain time and space for the mass to op n out 
on su h a fair field; in vain did the mass it elf 
bear up, and, fiercely striv.ng, fire indiscrimi- 
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nately on friends and foes, while the horsemen, 
hovering on the flanks, threatened to charge the 
adva cing line. Nothing could stop that asto- 
nishing infantry. No sudden burst of undis- 
cipiined valour, no nervous en husiasm weakened 
the stability of their ord+r; their flushing eyes 
were bent on the dark columns in their front; 
their measured tread shook the ground; their 
dreadful volleys swept away he head f every 
formation; their deafening shou's overpowered 
the dissonant cries that broke from all parts of 
the tumultuous cro +d, as foot by foot, and with 
a horrid carnage, t was driven bv the incessant 
vigour of the attack othe furthest edge of the 
hill. In vain cid the French reserves, joining with 
tie struggiing multitude. endeavour to sustain 
the fight : their efforts on y increased the irreme- 
diable con usion, and the mig.:ty mass, at length 
giving way lie a loosened cliff, went headlong 
down the descent.’ 


Hardinge fought at Salamanca; he was 
severely wounded at Vittoria; he was at 
Pampeluna; he crossed the Pyrenees with 
the conquering British army; he was at 
Nivelle, at Nive, at Orthes. After the re- 
turn of Napoleon from Elba, he again entered 
upon active service, and was attached as 
Commissioner to the Prussian army. He 
lost a hand under Blucher at Ligny,—and 
this was his share in the Waterloo campaign. 

When peace was restored to the world, he 
did not retire into inactivity, but continued, 
in one important post or another, in the ser- 
vice of his country. We do not here pre- 
tend to give a list of the successive o tices 
which he held. He was successively Secre- 
tary-at-War, Secretary for Ireland, Master- 
General of the Ordnance, and, finally, in the 
year 1844 he was raised to the high dignity 
of Governor-General of India. The four years 
during which he held the reins of govern- 
ment in that distant region were memorable 
even in the eventful history of British India, 
The events of the Sikh campaign are too fresh 
in the public recollection to need recapitula- 
tion here. No one has forgotten, when the 
storm of war suddenly broke upon the north- 
western frontier of our Indian possessions, 
with what energy the bra.e old soldier hur- 
ried to the scene of action—with what dis- 
interested fetling the Governor-General post- 
poned all questions of dignity, and acted as 
second in command during the fiery days of 
Moodkee, of Ferozeshah, and of Sobraon. In- 
dependently of these great military achieve- 
ments, the Indian administration of Lord 
Hardinge was in other respects crowned with 
success It was he who originated the policy 
with regard to the kingdom of Oude, which 
Lord Dalhousie, at a subsequent period, had 
the nerve and intelligence to carry out to its 
legitimate fulfilment. In October, 1852, four 
years after the expiration of his Indian 
government, Lord Hardinge was raised to 
the highest post within the ambition of a 
military man—he was appointed Comman- 
der-in-chief, to succeed the Duke of Welling- 
ton. This important post he held until a 
very recent period, and throughout the e*ent- 
ful epoch of the Russian war. Few men 
have actually seen war upon so great a scale, 
or been concerned in directing operations of 
such magnitude at home. It was not Lord 
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Hardinge’s fault, nor can it be imputed as 
blame to him, that he inherited the traditions 
and practices of a glorious period in the 
military anuals of Great Britain, which had 
served their turn full well, but were no 
longer applicable to the exigencies of modern 
warfare. 

“ There must have been some extraordi- 
nary qualities in a man who could rise to such 
eminent employments without ever having 
had—save in the memorable instance of Al- 
buera—the chief direction of any great mili- 
tary achievement in the field. In the Pen- 
insula Lord Hardinge was always under 
command—in India he modestly took the 
second place under Lord Gough—in the re- 
cent conflict with Russia his office was rather 
one of selection than of direct participa- 
tion, and in his selections he was not very 
fortunate. The qualities which seem to have 
recommended Lord Hardinge to honour and 
fame were, in the first place, unflinching 
courage in the most terrible trials or in the 
most ‘unexpected turns of war. He was dis- 
tinguished, moreover, by a buoyancy of spi- 
rit, by a cheerfulness, by a geniality which 
made him ever acceptable to those around 
him. Almost to the last, when the weight of 
years and of let igthened service was begin- 
ning to tell upon him, he was a ready ‘and 
efficient man of business. A character and 
habits such as these, joined to unwearied 
zeal, and to a never-failing sense of duty, will 
be sufficient to account for the honours which 
he attained without insulting the memory of 
so gallant and deserving a man with fulsome 
and superfluous flattery. 

Sir J. 8. Lillie writes to the “Times :’— 
“I think it but an act of justice towards the 
General who commanded the Fowth Division 
at the battle of Albuera, to state that it is a 
well-known fact that young Hardinge held 
no command whatever during that battle, 
and that it was Sir Lowry Cole who took 
upon himself the responsibility of executing 
the movemeut in question, in the absence of 
any orders frou Marshal Beresford, who 
commanded the allied forces on that occasion, 
to whom Sir Lowry Cole sent an aide-de-camp 
for permission to make this movement ; but 
this aide-de-camp being severely wounded, 
aud not having returned, Sir Lowry took the 
responsibility of making it upon himself, in 
the manner so brilliantly described in your 
quotation from ‘ Napier’s Histor..? That 
young Hardinge was one of the staff-o | cers 
who concurred in the expediency of such a 
movement there is no doubt, but to give him 
the eaclusive merit of deciding the fate of 
the day would be a reflection upon the Gene- 
ral of Division, who, with all the command. 
ing owcers of the regiments engaged, was 
put dors de comb«a, while the staff-o : cers 
were passive spectators.” —The “Times” re- 
plies to Sir J. S. Lillie by the following pas- 
sage from “ Napier’s « istory,’’ and leaves it 
to Sir John to settle the difference with the 
historian of the Peninsular War. After de- 
scribing the straits to which the British force 
had been reduced, when the French, under 
Soult, had succeeded in evsiablishing them- 
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selves on the hill, Sir W. Napier proceeds :— 
“ Destruction stared him (Beresford) in the 
face; his personal resources were exhausted, 
and the unhappy thought of a retreat rose in 
his agitated mind. —e had before brought 
Hamilton’s Portuguese into a situation to 
cover a retrograde movement; he now sent 
orders to General Alten to abandon the 
bridge and village of Albuera, and to assem- 
ble with the Portu guese artillery in such a 
position as would cover a retreat by the Val- 
verde-road. But while the Commander was 
thus preparing to resign the contest, Colonel 
Hardinge, using his name, ordered General 
Cole to eideance with the ’ Fourth Division ; 
and then riding to the third brigade of the 
Second Division, which, under the commund of 
Colonel Abercrombie, had hitherto been only 
slightly engaged, dire cted him also to push foi - 
ward into the fight. The die was cast, ‘and 
Beresford acquiesced. Alten received orders 
to retake the village, and the terrible battle 
was continued.”’ (vol. iii. p. 46.) The “ Globe,” 
adverting to this controversy, says :—‘ The 
plain story settles the question at issue. 
Beresford was anticipating the attack of 
Soult, and expected to be attacked on the 
left. Soult deceived him, and fell with tre- 
mendous force on his right. The Spaniards 
did not change their front with su t cient 
rapidity,and were thrown into utter confusion. 
The Second Division was brought forward 
without being formed, and was repulsed with 
damage. Sir Lowry Cole had been posted 
by Beresford with instructions not to move 
without orders. Any soldier witnessing such 
a scene would burn to advance, and Cole 
chafed as he sat—but he had his orders. Still 
he determined to send his aide-de-camp to 
claim leave to advance. The aide-de-camp 
was cut down by a shot in the head. After 
he had gone, Colonel Hardinge and Colonel 
Rooke rode up. Hardinge was then about 
twenty-three or twenty-four years of age; 
he felt how needful it was to retrieve the day 
by a bold manceuvre ; his purpose in riding 
up was to give the advice that Cole should 
advance. Cole demanded if the oi cers had 
brought him an order? No, they had not ; 
Hardinge came to make the suggestion on 
his own responsibility. Fortitied by the ad- 
vice, which harmonised with his own judg- 
ment, Cole dashed forward, snatched the 
victory from the French, and added it to the 
list of British glories. The fact is, that the 
merit of the idea of that happy breach of 
orders must be shared equally by Cole and 
Hardinge; but if the advance had failed, 
Cole would have been brought to a court- 
martial. Could Hardinge have been tried? 
or, if tried, could it have been upon an equally 
grave charge? ? A young oii.cer, giving fool- 
ish advice, could not have been accused upon 
equal terms with a General of Division dis- 
obeying orders and deranging the plans of 
the General-in-Chief. It was that Trespon- 
sibility which Cole braved.” Sir J. 8. Lillie 
writes again, on the authority of “Colonel 
Wade, who, as one of Sir Lowry Cole’s aides- 
de-camp, heard all that passed between Sir 
Lowry aud Colonel Iiardinge, aud who in a 
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letter to the “United Service Gazette,” in 
1840, stated—“ That during the whole of 
that eventful day Sir Lowry Cole received 
no order whatever, either from Sir Henry 
Hardinge or from any other officer. That 
the whole of the merit and responsibility of 
the advance of the Fourth Division belonged 
exclusively to Sir Lowry Cole. It is quite 
true (he adds) that the advance was recom- 
mended, and very urgently so, by Lieut.-Cols. 
Brooke and Hardinge, as well as by every 
staff-o fcer attached to Sir Lowry Cole. 
The General, however, stood in no need of 
such suggestions—the state of the battle at 
the time they were offered having rendered 
it evident to him, as to all around him, that 
the troops under his command could not 
much longer remain inactive spectators of 
the contest. When that crisis arrived, when 
not only the expected authority could no 
longer be waited for, but when the General 
could no longer hesitate to take on himself 
the responsibility of acting on his own judg- 
ment, Sir Lowry decided on the advance of 
his division, and ied the Fusileer Brigade.” 

His Lordship was buried in the church- 
yard of the little village of Fordcomb. The 
foundation-stone of the district church there 
was laid by Lord Hardinge on his return 
from India, and he was the main contributor 
to its building-fund. The funeral was strictly 
private, as would best accord with the simple 
tastes and habits of the deceased. The usual 
heraldic escutcheons were dispensed with, and 
the only emblems to mark his rank were the 
Field-Marshal’s baton and hat, and the sword 
given to him by the Duke of Wellington 
after the Peace of Paris, which were borne 
on the pall. The body was followed from 
the house at South-park by some of his 
nearest relatives, and was met at the church 
by many gentlemen of the neighbourhood, 
and by a few of his most attached and dis- 
tinguished friends. 

y the death of Lord Hardinge, a vacancy 
in the representation of Downpatrick will be 
created, the Hon. Charles Stewart Hardinge, 
who has hitherto represented the borough, 
being now Viscount Hardinge. The new 
peer, who was born in 1822, married, a few 
months since, Lady Lavinia Bingham, daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Lucan. In addition to the 
present Viscount Hardinge, the late peer left 
issue by his wife, Lady Emily, daughter of 
the first Marquis of Londonderry, and widow 
of John James, Esq., Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. 
Arthur Hardinge, of the Coldstream Guards, 
who served on his father’s staff throughout 
the Sutlej campaign, and also throughout the 
Crimean campaign; the Hon. Frances Kliza- 
beth, married to Major-General Cunynghame ; 
and Emily Carolina. 





GENERAL Siz Cotin Hatxett, G.C.B., 
K.C.H. 


Sept. 24. At his residence, Chelsea Hos- 
pital, aged 82, General Sir Colin Halkett, 

.C.B., -H., &c. 

The gallant deceased was eldest son of 
Major-General Frederick Halkett, by his 
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marriage with Miss Seaton, and entered the 
army as ensign in the 3rd Buffs, and served 
subsequently in other regiments, until he ob- 
tained a Lieutenant-Colonelcy in 1803. He 
was then ordered to take part in the struggle 
in the Peninsula, and was appointed to the 
command of a brigade of the German Legion, 
and during that command took an active part 
in the battles of Albuera, Salamanca, Vittoria, 
and the passage of the Nive,—-for his services 
at which he received a cross. The gallant 
General was also at Waterloo, under the 
command of General Lord Hill. At that 
signal victory Sir Colin’s division was hotly 
engaged, and he had four horses shot under 
him, and also received four wounds—one 
through the face, the shot carrying away a 
portion of his palate, one at the back of the 
neck, another in the thigh, and one in his 
heel. Sir Colin Halkett’s active military 
career may be considered to have closed with 
the return of . In 1830 he was ap- 
pointed Colonel of the 31st Foot, and in 
1847 was transferred to the Colonelcy-in- 
Chief of the 45th Nottinghamshire Foot, 
which becomes vacant by his lamented de- 
cease. The gallant General was appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor of Chelsea Hospital, 
but only filled that position a few months, 
when the death of General Sir George Anson 
led to a vacancy of the Governorship of that 
military asylum, when the Duke of Welling- 
ton at once conferred the honourable ap- 
ae ent on the gallant deceased. Sir Colin, 

aving gone through all the minor classes of 
the Order of the Bath, was nominated a 
Grand Cross of that military order in 1848, 
He was also a Knight Grand Cross of the 
Hanoverian Guelphic Order, a Knight Third 
Class of Wilhelm of the Netherlands, a 
Knight Commander of the Bavarian Order 
of Maximilian Joseph, and a Knight of the 
Tower and Sword of Portugal. The late 
Sir Colin was married, and leaves an only 
son, Captain Frederick J. C. Halkett (of the 
71st Regiment), and three daughters. Sir 
Colin Halkett’s brother, also distinguished 
for his aorsing 4 talents during the great 
European war, holds the high post of Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Hanoverian army. 
The gallant General’s commissions bore date 
as follows :—Lieutenant-Colonel, 17th of No- 
vember, 1803; Colonel, Ist of January, 1812; 
Major-General, 4th of June, 1814; Lieute- 
nant-General, 22nd of July, 1830; and Gen- 
eral, 9th of November, 1846. 





Dupiey MontaGue Percevat, Esq. 

Sent, 2. At Wilton-street, aged 55, Dud- 
ley Montague Perceval, Esq., fourth son of 
the late Rt. Hon. Spencer Perceval, who was 
shot in the lobby of the House of Commons, 
The following memoir is extracted from the 
“ John Bull:’— Dudley Montague | erceval 
was the fourth son of the Right Hon. Spencer 
Perceval, who, having been called to the helm 
of the state at a momentous crisis in our do- 
mestic policy, was prematurely cut off in the 
middle of his career by an act of insane and 
misdirected vengeance. He was born on the 
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22nd of October, 1800, and was, therefore, at 
the time of the tragical death of his father, 
in his twelfth year. He received his early 
education at Harrow, whence he proceeded 
to O ford, and in 1822 took a first-class de- 
gree. He subsequently entered at Lincoln’s 
Inn, where he read for the bar, but was 
eompelled to relinquish the legal profession 
by a weak state of health, which thus early 
in life interfered with the prosecution of the 
objects on which his ardent mind was set. 
He next proceeded to the Cape of Good Hope, 
where, for several years, he filled the office of 
Clerk of the Council, under the Governorship 
of Sir Richard Bourke. Having in July, 1827, 
been united in marriage to Sir Richard’s 
eldest daughter, who, with a son and daughter, 
the issue of the marriage, survives him, he 
returned to this country in the year 1828, and 
was appointed to the office of first clerk and 
deputy teller of the Exchequer,—his eldest 
brother, Mr. Spencer Perceval, being one of 
the tellers,—which he held until the year 
1834, when the tellerships of the Exchequer 
were abolished by act of Parliament. 

Warmly and conscientiously attached to 
the principles on which his lamented father’s 
policy had been based, he was, and continued 
to the last, a staunch supporter of te Pro- 
testant constitution in Church and State. At 
the period of his return to England, the Ro- 
man Catholic Reli f agitation was at its 
height ; and although precluded by the o‘fice 
which he held from entering Parliament, he 
took a distinguished share in the discussion 
which preceded the enactment of the Eman- 
cipation Bill. In a pamphlet ‘On ‘he Na- 
ture and Necessity of real Securities for the 
United Church of England and Ireland, on 
the admission of Roman Catho ics to Parlia- 
m nt,”’ he contended that provision ought to 
be made to prevent the assumption by Ro- 
mish prelates of the style and ti les of the 
bishops of the realm, and the introduction 
into Parliament of any bill affecting religion 
and the United Church of England and Ire- 
land without the previous sanction of a stand- 
ing “Cominittee of Religion.’ The former 
of these suzgestions was, as is well known, 
~— though, owing to the insu‘ficiency 
o! the law, and the supineness of the execu- 
tive, the prohibition has been suffered to be- 
come a dead lett: r. The wisdom of the lat- 
ter sugg: stion, the importance of which was 
not felt at the time, h s since been proved 
by experience; for it is not too much to say, 
that if Mr. Perceval’s counsel on this point 
hal been fol!owed, the course of Church 
legislation consequent upon the Emancipa- 
tion Act could hardly have been of so 
ane a character as it has unfortunately 
proved, 

During the discussions to which the intro- 
duction of the Irish Church Temporalities 
Bill gave rise, Mr. Perceval again raised his 
voice as a pubic writer, appealing on the 
one hand to the coronation oath, by which, 
he contended, the Crown was preclud d from 
giving its assent to the measure, and «n the 
other hand to the oath imposed by the 
Emancipation Bill upon the Romish mem- 
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bers of the Legislature, whom he considered 
bound, both by the le'ter and the spirit of 
that oath, to abstain from voting on a question 
involving the spoliation of the Protestant 
Church in Ireland. These views he urged, 
among others, in a series of letters which ap- 
peared in the columns of the “ Standard” 
with the signature of “ PH LALETHES.” 

At the general election consequent upon 
the accession of Queen Victoria, Mr. Perce- 
val, no longer restrained by offcial disquali- 
fication, endeavoured to recover the Conser- 
vative seat for the borough of Finsbury, lost 
at the previous general election in January, 
1835, by Mr. Serjeant Spankie, who had 
occupied it since the creation of the borough 
by the Reform Act, but who was too much 
discouraged to renew the contest. Starting 
under these disadvantages, Mr. Perceval could 
hardly be considered to have had a fair field, 
and his defeat, after bringing nearly 2,500 elec- 
tors to the poll, through the combination of his 
two opponents, Mr. Wakley and Mr. Dun- 
combe, has ever since been regarded by the 
Conservative party as conclusive of the as- 
cendancy of the Radical party in the borough. 
While thus unsuccessful in his Parliamentary 
aspirations, Mr. Perceval obtained, in the 
same year, a public triumph which must 
have proved singularly gratifying to his 
noble and chivalrous mind. An unworthy 
as well as unfounded attack had been 
made on the memory of his father in Colonel 
Napier’s ‘‘ History of the Peninsular War.” 
To this attack Mr. Perceval, in the ardour of 
filial feeling, made a reply which not only 
effectually silenced the reviler of his father’s 
memory, but elicited from the greatest cap- 
tain and the most honest statesman of the 
age, the Duke of Wellington, the honourable 
testimony, that ‘‘a more able and honest 
minister than Mr. Perceval had never served 
the Crown.” The vindication of that states- 
man’s memory from the aspersions cast upon 
it was complete, and drew forth from the 
contemporary press an all but unanimous ex- 
pression of public sympathy with the son 
who had with so much ability and spirit 
stood up in defence of his parent’s good 
name, 

Nor was this the only proof which Mr. 
Perceval gave of his filial veneration for his 
father’s memory, and of his attachment to 
the principles which that statesman had ad- 
vocated, and which had become hereditary in 
his family. Being in Ireland on a visit in 
the year 1843, when that country was kept 
in a state of feverish excitement by the re- 
= agitation, to the real object of which 

r. Ward’s motion on the Irish Church had 
given utterance in Parliament, it so happened 
that while engaged in arranging a mass of 
papers left by his father, he discovered among 
them the draft of the speech on the presenta- 
tion of the first Roman Catholic petition to 
the United Parliament in 1805. Owing to 
the inadequate system of reporting which ob- 
tained in those days, this important speech, 
which carried great weight at the time, and 
materially contributed to the postponement 
of the claims of the Roman Catholics, was 
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lost to history, and Mr. Dudley Perceval 
resolved, therefore, to rescue it from oblivion, 
—a course which he was induced to adopt 
not only by the care with which the draft had 
evidently besa prepared, as a complete argu- 
ment on the whole question, long before the 
speaker knew in what form it would be 
brought before the House, but by the start- 
ling coincidence between the warnings which 
Mr. Perceval had addressed to Parliament, 
and the events which were rife at the time of 
the discovery of the document, giving to the 
speech an almost prophetic character. The 
publication of the manuscript penned by the 
father, and illustrated by the son, under the 
title * The Church Question in Ireland,” pro- 
duced at the time of its appearance a deep 
effect, traceable in the debates which took 
place on the Irish Church Question in 1844, 
and continues to possess great value, as a 
most able and elaborate summary of the old 
Tory argument for the maintenance of the 
Protestant principle of the constitution in 
Church and State. In the course of the same 
year in which Mr. Perceval rendered this 
important service, he exerted himself to pre- 
vent a stealthy infringement of the law by the 
insertion of the designations assumed by the 
Romish Prelates in Ireland into the Charita- 
ble Bequest Bill, warning the government 
of the day of the danger of its being drawn 
into a precedent hereafter. Little or no at- 
tention was, however, paid to his remon- 
strance, the force of which was not felt until, 
at a later period, the event justified the 
political foresight by which it was prompted. 

In the following year the proposal of a 
permanent endowment for Maynooth College, 
:nd the introduction of Lord Lyndhurst’s 
Bill for the removal of Jewish disabilities, 
again called up the vigilant defender of the 
institutions of the country; and a masterly 
pamphlet, entitled “ Maynooth and the Jew 
Bill,” from the pen of Mr. Perceval, which 
obtained an extensive circulation at the time, 
attests at once the ability of the writer, his 
profound knowledge as a constitutional lawyer, 
and the legal acumen for which he was dis- 
tinguished. In the feelings of disappointment, 
not to say of despondency, created among 
Conservatives by the success of the measures 
against which he had so forcibly wielded the 
weapons of political argument, Mr. Perceval 
largely shared, and during the next two 
years we find him absent from England, and 
abstaining from all participation i. political 
movements. On his return home, however, 
he was induced once more to lend a helping 
hand for the defence of all that he held dear 
and sacred, by accepting a seat in the com- 
mittee of the National Club, then newly es- 
tablished, for the purpose of resisting the 
further encroachments of Romanism and in- 
fidelity. In the proceedings of that body,— 
with one solitary and unfortunate exception, 
to which it is unnecessary on the present o-- 
casion to alvert, —he continued to the day of 
his death to take an active and influential 
part. Many of the papers issued by it from 
time to time are, wholly or in part, from his 
pen, aud almost all of them had the benefit 
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of his nice critical judgment during the pro- 
cess of revision in committee. Among the 
papers, the authorship of which belongs to 
him, special mention is due to a powerful de- 
fence of the Irish Church temporalities, 
which bears the title, ‘‘ The Endowments of 
the Church no just grievance to Dissenters, 
Romanists, or Protestants.” Another im- 
portant pamphlet from his pen belonging to 
this period is the publication of Earl Grey’s 
circular to the colonial governors, directing 
them, in their o‘ticial communications with 
the Romish prelates in the colonies, to give 
them the same titles as are by law given to 
the archbishops and bishops of the rexlm,— 
a practice then for the first time introduced, 
which, though apparently a mere matter of 
form, involved, as Mr. Perceval shewed, an 
indirect recognition of the Papal authority in 
the Queen’s dominions. This pamphlet ap- 
peared originally in the year 1849, with the 
significant title, “ Eirl Grey’s Circular: a 
Memento,” and was opportunely republished 
in 1851, on the occasion of the Papal ag- 
ression, with an introductory letter to. 
rd John Russell, entitled “The Queen’s 
Ministers responsible for the Pope’s New 
Hierarchy in England.” 

But although the attention of Mr. Per- 
ceval’s mind was mainly directed towards 
the dangers which threatened the Church 
and the monarchy from the encroachments 
of Papal power, he was by no means insen- 
sible to the many other causes of disquietude 
by which the minds of Churchmen were 
powerfully affected at the period to which 
we are now referring. He was deeply im- 
pressed with the necessity of guarding the 
principles of the Church against the inroads 
of latitudinarian tendencics backed by the 
power of the State, and still more by the 
imperative demand for such measures of in- 
ternal reform as should render the Church 
thoroughly efficient as the religious teacher 
of the nation. It was under the influence of 
these convictions that Mr. Perceval took an 
active part in the Church-movements of the 
day. For several years he occupied a seat 
on the committee of the Metropolitan Church 
Union, and he was a member, likewise, of 
the Education Committee temporarily con- 
stituted for the purpose of upholding dis- 
tinctive Church education against the at- 
tempts of the Committee of Council on 
Education to neutralize the dogmatic teach- 
ing of the Church in the national and other 
parochial schools. The society for the re- 
vival of Convocation also, though it never 
had the advantage of his active co-operation, 
had his hearty good wishes. 

The last occasion on which Mr. Perceval’s 
name was brought prominently before the 
public, was the contest for the representation 
of the University of Oxford, consequent upon 
the formation of the Coalition Cabinet. ‘The 
position in which he was placed on that occa- 
sion was not of his seeking. The fecling of 
hostility to Mr. Gladstone which had mani- 
fested itself at the general election in 1852, 
was greatly strengthened by the circum- 
stances under which, aud the materials from 











which, the ministry of the Earl of Aberdeen 
was formed ; and an opposition to his re-elec- 
tion was organized and publicly announced, 
before any one had been found willing to 
undertake the part of rival candidate. The 
high estimation in which Mr. Gladstone was 
held by an influential party in the University, 
the personal attachment felt towards him by 
many who disapproved, or at least could not 
approve, his political conduct, and the well- 
known dislike of the University to an elec- 
tioneering contest, all combined to indispose 
men to put themselves forward in opposition 
to an antagonist who had so many advan- 
tages on his side. It was under the pressure 
of this difculty that, at the eleventh hour, 
Mr. Perceval was urged to come to the rescue, 
and, yielding to the most earnest solicitations, 
allowed himself to be put in nomination. 
The contest was a severe one, and although, 
at the close of it, Mr. Gladstone retained pos- 
se sion of his seat by a small majority, the 
fact that his opponent had received the hearty 
support of some of the most earnest-minded 
men of the two leading theological schools, 
and that one who for thirty years had been 
a stranger to the University had been ena- 
bled to sustain a neck-and-neck race with 
one of its most cherished and distinguished 
members, gave to the numerical defeat the 
character of a moral triumph. Nor was this 
triumph diminished, but rather increased, by 
the manner in which Mr. Perceval carried 
himself under the system of personal at- 
tack pursued towards him by some of his 
oppouent’s supporters, Never did he re- 
taliate, nor, as far as his influence could pre- 
vent it, would he suffer his friends and sup- 
porters to do so. To scurrility he opposed a 
dignified silence—unjust imputations he met 
by vindications not less dignified. 

On this, as on all occasions throughout the 
whole of his honourable career, Mr. Perceval 
exhibited that gentlemanly bearing which 
was so eminently characteristic of him. Ac- 
tuated by deep convictions, logically formed 
and religiously cherished, he was strenuous 
in the assertion of his principles; but he 
never descended to the réé of a partizan. 
Dearly as he loved truth, he would never 
consent to fight for it with unworthy wea- 
pons. His political arguments and move- 
ment, were all tempered by prudence and 
discretion, as they were sanctified by Chris- 
tian earnestness. To constitutional action 
conducted in a religious spirit, to the main- 
tenance of constitutional principles based on 
the rock of revealed truth, his life was devo- 
ted with a singleness of purpose not often to 
be met with among those who have lived 
and moved in the defiling contact of the 
world, and amidst the warping influences of 
party politics. His gentle disposition depre- 
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cated all violence of speech or action, his 
upright mind shunned all tortuous proceed- 
ings, his chivalrous spirit would brook no 
mean subterfuge, no ungenerous artifice. The 
loss of such a man—one of a type which is 
becoming more and more rare,—truly reminds 
us that “the faithful are minished from among 
the children of men ;” while the aspect and 
tendency of the times reconcile us to the loss, 
by the reflection that “the righteous is taken 
away from the evil to come.” 





Joun BernarpD Sag, Esa. 

Oct. 16th. At 21, Holywell-street, Mill- 
bank, Westminster, John Bernard Sale, Esq., 
Organist and Gentleman of her Majesty's Cha- 

|-royal,and Lay-vicar of Westminster-abbey. 
Mir. Sale was the son of the late Mr. John 
Sale, formerly the yee base-singer at the 
King’s Concert of Ancient Music, &c., for 
whom Calcott wrote his fine songs, and who 
was himself, at one time, a member of five 
choirs, namely, Eton, Windsor, the Chapel- 
royal, St. Paul’s, and Westminster-abbey. 

Mr.John Bernard Sale was born at Windsor, 
June 24,1779 ; admitted a chorister at Wind- 
sor and Eton in 1785; in 1800 became Lay- 
vicar of Westminster-abbey; in 1803 was 
appointed Gentleman of the Chapel-royal ; 
and in 1838, one of the organists. 

Mr. Sale, whose father had for many years 
enjoyed the patronage and personal favour 
of the royal family, many of whom had been 
his pupils, had the honour of being selected 
as the musical instructor of her Majesty, 
when Princess Victoria, an appointment 
which he owed no less to his high character 
than to his professional eminence as a teacher ; 
and as he was a true disciple of Handel, he 
was zealous in inspiring his royal pupil with 
a similar taste. As a composer, he wrote 
but little, but will long be remembered as 
the author of a duet, “ The Butterfly,” which 
has not yet lost its well-deserved p pu- 
larity. e contributed also very materially 
to the revival of the present taste for the 
improvement of the musical portions of our 
Church-Service, by the publication, in the 
year 1837, of a“ Collection of Psalms, Hymns, 
and Chants,” which he had the honour to 
dedicate to the late Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, a very staunch friend, from whom he 
had received many kindnesses. It may also 
be added, that many of the Psalms, &c., were 
selected by the present Dean of St. Paul’s,— 
Dr. Milman. 

Mr. Sale was descended from an Irish 
family * of that name, of which the first 
Lady Mornington was a member. He was 
thus connected with the Wellesley family, 
and, as he used sometimes to boast, was a 
relative of the Duke of Wellington. The re- 





* “Richard Colley, Esq., having succeeded on the 23rd of September, 1728, to the estates of the 
Wellesley family, as‘umed the surname and arms of Wellesley. In 1713 Mr. Coliey had been 
nominate.! second Chamb. rlain of the Court of Exchequer in Ireland, and sat in parliament for the 
borough of ‘I rim, until elevated to the Peerage of Ireland on the 9th of July, 1746, by the title of 
Baron of Mornington. His Lordship married, December 23, 1719, Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
John Sale, LL.D., Registrar of the Diocese of Dublin, and M.P. for Carysfort, by whom he had one 


surviving son and two daughters. He died January 31, 1758, and was su 


led by bis only son, 


Garret.’ &c.—See Burke’s ‘ Peerage and Baronetage,’ Art. Marquess. 
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lationship has been acknowledged by the 
Wellesley family on several occasions. When 
Mr. Sale sen. asked the Marquess of Welles- 
ley’s permission to bring out an edition of 
Lord Mornington’s glees, his answer was, 
“To be sure, Sale, for you know we are 
cater-cousins ;”’ and on the Sunday following 
the funeral of the late Marquess at Eton, his 
brother, the Rev. Gerard Wellesley, recog- 
nised the connection in a very touching in- 
terview which he had with Mr, Sale at the 
Chapel-royal. 

Mr. Sale has left three daughters, two un- 
married,-and one the wife of Mr. William J. 
Thomas, a well-known Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries. 





Mrs. Les. 


Sept. 23. At Erith, whither she had"gone 
for a few months’ visit to a favourite daugh- 
ter, Mr:. Sarah Lee, formerly Mrs. bowdich, 
aged 65, well known to naturalists as the bi- 
ographer of Cuvier, and the author of several 
admirable zoological works for young pe ple ; 
an‘, in a wider circle, admired for her vigo- 
rous career i. early life as the affectionate 
and devoted companion of one of our earliest 
explore s of Western Africa. 

rs. Lee was born Sept. 10, 1791, the only 
daughter of John Eglington Wallis, Esq., 
of Colchester. At the age of twenty-one, a 
woman of lively energy and winning man- 
ners, she married Mr. T. E. Bowdich, a zea- 
lous cultivator of natural history, and be- 
came gradually educated in his pursui s, 
After a few years Mr. Bowdich proceeded to 
Africa on a mission to Ashantee, and his wife, 
in her anxiety to share and lighten his toils, 
set off alone to join him. On reaching Cape 
Coast Castle she found to her dismay that he 
had crossed her on the seas to return home. 
He then made a second voyage to Africa, and 
they set forth on their researches together, 
during which she achieved wonders by her de- 
voted love and bravery. Returning to Eng- 
land, the results of their mutual labours were 
presented to the public in the following 
works :—‘ Mission from Cape Coast Castl : 
to Ashantee;” published in 1819: ‘“ Taxi- 
dermy ; or, the Art of Collecting, Preparing, 
and Mount ng objects of Natural History,” 
1820, which subsequently passed through six 
editions; “ An Analysis of the Natura: Clas- 
sitication of Mammalia,” 1821; “ An Essay on 
the Superstitions, Customs, and Arts common 
to the Ancient Egyptians, Abyssinians, and 
Ashantees,” 1821; and “Elements of Con- 
chology,” 1822. As an examp e of Mr. Bow- 
dich’s zeal in his pursuits, we may here men- 
tion an anecdote related by himself, that a 
phren logist meeting him one evening at one 
of Sir Joseph Banks’s soiré., remarked to 
him, “ You are the very man we want. We 
want a natural st who is a mathematician.”’ 
“I know nothing of mathematics,” was the 
reply. ‘* Whether you know it or not,” said 
the phrenolo ist, “‘you are a mathemati- 
cian.’ Mr. Bowdich, awakened by this in- 
cident to the possession of a faculty which 
had scarcely occurred to him, devoted him- 
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slf to study, and — the Cambridge 
prize of 1000/., for a discovery which was de- 
pendent on mathematics. 

In 1823 the travellers returned to Africa, 
visiting Madeira on the way, the husband 
never to return. Mr. Bowdich died at 
Bathurst in January, 1824. The first solici- 
tude of the bereaved widow was to arrange 
her husband’s manuscripts for publication, 
and as early as in March of the following 

ear appeared a handsome quarto volume, 
illustrated by coloured geological sections, 
views, and costumes, and zoological figures, 
under the following titl—‘ Excursions in 
Madeira and Porto Santo, during the Autumn 
of 1823, while on his Third Voyage to Africa; 
by the late T. Edward Bowdich, Esq., Con- 
ductor of the Mission to Ashantee. To which 
is added, by Mrs. Bowdich: 1. A narrative 
of the continuance of the voyage to its com- 
pletion, together with the subsequent oc- 
eurrences from Mr. Bowdich’s arrival in 
Africa to the period of his death. 2. A 
description of the English settlements on 
the river Gambia. 3. Appendix, containin: 
zoological and botanical descriptions, an 
translations from the Arabic.” The sim- 
plicity and feeling, and admirable detail with 
wh ch this work is composed, at once gave 
Mrs. Bowdich a position in the society of 
naturalists, and her activity and pleasing 
manners excited general sympathy. On the 
return of Mr. and Mrs. Bowdich from Africa 
in 1818, they visited Paris, and throuzh a 
letter of introduction from Dr. Leach, of the 
British Museum, made the acquaintance of 
Cuvier, The baron received them with great 
kindness and hospitality, and for four \ ears 
they lived on the most intimate terms with 
his amiable family, availing themselves to 
their hearts’ content of the use of his library, 
drawings, and collections. On the occasion 
of her widowhood, Mrs. Bowdich again visited 
Paris, and was received by Baron Cuvier 
almost as a daughter. She remained there 
some years, during which time she made the 
acqua ntance of many distinguished men of 
Paris, and on the death of Cuvier repaid the 
tribute of his esteem by the publication of an 
interesting biographical memoir of upwards 
of 300 pages, in which she was assisted by 
Baron Pasquier, M. Laurillard, Dr. Duvernoy, 
and Baron Humboldt. Three years previous 
to this she publisied a “ History of British 
Fresh-water Fishes,” illustrated with draw- 
ings by herself, pronounced by Cuvier, in his 
“Table des Auteurs” (Régne Animal, edit. 
1830), to be tréx belles, She had now mar- 
ried Mr. Lee, and the remainder of her useful 
literary life was mainly devoted to the com- 
position of books of minor pretension, founded 
chiefly on her experiences in travel and 
natural h story researches. Among these we 
may enumerate “Stories of Strange Lands, 
po Fragments from the Notes of a Travel- 
ler,” 1835 ; “ The Juvenile Album ; or, Tales 
from Far and Near,” 1841; a sisth edition 
of her former husband's “ Taxidermy,” 1843 ; 
“Elements of Natural History, comprising 
the principles of classification, interspersed 
with amusing accounts of the most remark- 
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able Animals,” 1844; “The African Wan- 
derers; or, the Adventures of Carlos and 
Antonio, embracing descriptions of the Man- 
ners and Customs of the Western Tribes, and 
Natural Productions of the Country,” 1847 ; 
“ Adventures in Australia; or, the Wander- 
inzs of Captain Spencer in the Bush and the 
Wilds,” 1851 ; “* Anecdotes of the Habits and 
Instincts of Animals,” 1852; “ Anecdotes of 
the Habits and Instincts of Birds, Reptiles, 
and Fishes,” 1852; “ British Birds, with de- 
scriptions,” 1852; ‘ British Animals, with 
descriptions,” 1852; ‘The Farm and its 
Scenes,” 1852; “ Familiar Natural History,” 
1853; “Trees, Plants, and Flowers, their 
Beauties, Uses, and Influences,” 1854; and 
“ Playing at Settlers ; or, the Faggot House,” 
1855 


In private life Mrs. Lee was beloved by all 
who knew her. Her talents she used un- 
penne unselfishly. Her spirit was op- 
pressed by no pride of intellect or vanity. 
She bore up like a heroine under burdens 
which would have prostrated most women, 
and all from a natural impulse of love and 
duty. During the last two years of her life, 
her labours were honoured by a recognition 
of the Government in a pension of 450,— 
Literary Gazette. 





Tue Count ADOLPHE DE WERDINSKI. 


Sept, 22. At Hull, aged 53, Adolphe de 
Werdinski, a Polish refugee. He was born 
in March, 1803, at Worden-castle, near the 
town of Galatzia. He was the only child of 
the late Count Adolphe de Werdinsky, who 
was a General in the Polish army, and a 
princess of Poland, who died in childbirth. 
Deceased was educated at home, in the most 
costly manner, having classical tutors in al- 
most all modern languages, and his remark- 
able aptitude for study was proved by his 
intimate acquaintance with at least twelve, 
and to which he has of late trusted as a 
means of livelihood. Deceased married a 
woman at Southampton much younger than 
himself, and by this marriage he had two 
children, only one of whom is at present 
alive. So resolute and unbending was his 
spirit of independence, that it was only in the 
last extremity that any of his friends were 
made acquainted with his destitute condition, 
and that was done against his express com- 
mand. For several weeks past we understand 
that the deceased and his family had been 
limited to a morsel of bread for their daily 
food, and their destitution was rendered 
more lamentable from the fact that there was 
absolutely nothing in the house which could 
be turned into money. For weeks together 
we believe that their scanty income has been 
only about 3s. Before the Doctor expired he 
expressed the utmost repugnance to being 
interred in a parish coftin; and we believe 
there is no fear of this, for death has done 
more for them than he was able to do while 
living. The helping hand of charity is now 
of no avail, except to place the widow and 
child above the grinding penury of their past 
life-—LEastern Counties Herald. 


Mr. Ricuarp Sutton. 


Sep. 30. At Scarborough, in his 68th 
year, Mr. Richard Sutton, of Radford-grove, 
Nottingham, proprietor of the “ Nottingham 

view.” 

Mr. Sutton was born on the Ist of July, 
1789, and was consequently in the 68th year 
of his age. His family have been connected 
with Nottingham some generations. The 
name is found in the burgess-rolls for 
several centuries. In 1722, his great grand- 
father, “ Richard Sutton, collar and harne-s 
manufacturer,” ran the first pub ie convey- 
ance between Nottingham re London. His 
father, the late Mr. Charles Sut’ on, originated 
tie “ Nottingham Review.” For sone years 
this was the only radical paper within forty 
miles of Nottingham, and consequently met 
with much disfayour from those who opposed 
its principles, and on the following occa- 
sion was made the subject of an ex-officio 
persecution in October, 1814, by a letter to the 
editor, the production of an eminent medical 
gentleman of the town, written under the 
nom de plume, “General Ludd.” In this 
letter the “Geveral’’ claimed the king’s 
troops in America as his own dutiful scns, 
charging them with acts of Vandalism worthy 
of the Luddites at home, which comparison 
was regarded as a libel ou his majesty’s go- 
vernment. Mr. Charles Sutton underwent 
a formal state prosecution, and, being ad- 
judged guilty, was sentenced by Mr. Justice 
Le Blane to a year’s imprisonment in the 
debtors’ ward of Northampton gao!. 

Mr. Richard Sutton (whose obituary we 
are now recording) conducted the business 
with unimpaired efficiency ; and occasionally, 
after bringing out the Review ona Friday, he 
has ridden on horseback to Northampton the 
same day, a distance of sixty-five miles, to 
have an interview with his father. He usually 
returned, by the same means, on the following 
day. Mr. Sutton, during the trial of the 
* Luddites” at Leicester, invariably attended 
the Court to report the proceedings, and 
would sit therein from morning till night 
without partaking of any food, except a dry 
biscuit. In the years 1816 and 1817, the 
assizes occupied several days, and the Court 
used to begin business at eight o’clock in the 
morning and continue till almost midnight, 
during the whole of which time Mr. Sutton 
was at his post at the castle. The ‘ Ludd- 
ites,’ on the above occasions, had for their 
advocates Messrs. Balguy and Denman ; and 
so much :mpressed was Mr. Sutton in favour 
of the then rising talent of the latter, that he 
indueed his father (Mr. C. Sutton) to retain 
him in preference to giving Mr. Brougham a 
special fee to defend him. The consequence 
was, that after Mr. Denman’s eloquent ad- 
dress to the jury in his client’s behalf, he 
became a ‘eading barrister on the Midland 
Ci: cuit, and was chosen one of the members 
for Nottingham, having only to defray the 
st:ictly legal expenses of his return, a com- 
pliment rarely paid to a candidate in those 
corrupt days of electioneering. 
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ANNE SPITE. 


Oct. 4. At Bolsover, after a short illness, 
at a very advanced age, Anne Spite, who, 
although supported by parish relief, was said 
to be the rightful heiress of large estates. 

The circumstances of her family history 
are curious. Her maiden name was Selby, 
and she was the direct representative of the 
family of Selby of Whaddon, in the county 
of Buckingham, an estate now possessed by 
William Selby Lounds, Esq. Although col- 
laterally related to a family of great estate, 
to which she is believed to have been the 
rightful heir, Anne Selby was not descended 
from gentle blood. Several generations 
back, the brother of her ancestor was raised 
by a freak of fortune from poverty and ob- 
scurity to the possessien of great wealth by 
marriage with a Buckinghamshire heiress; 
he became proprietor of Whaddon-chase, and 
his descendant, the last Selby of Whaddon, 
does not appear to have kept up intercourse 
with his relatives, who continued in their 
original obscurity in Yorkshire. This gen- 
tleman left the estate of Whaddon to his 
neighbour, Wm. Lounds, Esq., of Winslow, 
to be held by him conditionally, until his 
own relatives of the Selby family, of whose 
existence he was aware, could make good 
their claim to it. This Mr. Lounds added 
Selby to his name, and was grandfather to 
Mr. Selby Lounds, now of Whaddon and 
Winslow. The father of Anne Selby re- 
sided at Spalding, in the county of Lin- 
coln, where she was born, and he died 
while she was a child. She had a brother 
William, who was a weaver in Sheffield, and 
it was not until his death that she became 
the representative of her family. Poverty 
and indifference combined to deter both her 
father and her brother from attempting to 
make good their claim to the succession of 
the Whaddon estate. And although Anne 
Selby herself was possessed of an energetic 
spirit, and some years ago laid her case be- 
fore an eminent lawyer in London, it was 
found that, however well-founded her claim 
might be, Mr. Selby Lounds and his pre- 
decessors had been so long in possession of 
the Whaddon property that he could not 
now be disturbed. Anne Selby was married 
to a poor labourer of the name of Spite, and 
was the mother of a large family, all of 
whom were creditably and respectably 
brought up, and bear an extremely good 
character. Anne Spite was a very superior 
woman in her station of life, and was not 
devoid of a certain dignity of character and 
manner, which may partly have proceeded 
from the consciousness that she was by birth 
entitled to hold a very different position 
from that in which fortune had placed her. 
As Anne Spite possessed much energy, and 
as she was fully persuaded of her rights, it 
is probable that, if they had devolved upon 
her by her brother’s death at an earlier 
period, she would have found the means of 
asserting them; but she inherited them 
after they had become obsolete.— Derbyshire 
Paper. 
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CLERGY DECEASED. 


Aug. 3. At Somerset Rectory, Bermuda, the 
Rev. Robert J. Hoare, B.A., for forty-eight years 
rector of that and the adjoining parish. Mr. 
Hoare was born in the parish of Stoke Damerel, 
Devonport, Jan. 15, 1777. 

Sept. 2. At York, aged 85, the Rev. William 
John Wilkinson, B.A. 1793, M.A. 1800, Ch. Ch., 
Oxford. 

Sept. 12. At Whitby, aged 46, the Rev. Joshua 
Laycock, P.C. of Aislaby (1855), Yorkshire. 

pt. 3. The Rev. Thomas Lloyd Joyce, B.A., 
formerly Incumbent of Camerton, afterwards 
Curate of Trinity Church, Carlisle, and Chaplain 
to the Cumberland Infirmary. 

At Allerford-house, Selworthy, Somerset, aged 
65, the Rev. William Fortescue, Rector of George 
ane and Wear Gifford, in the county of 

evon. 

Sept.17. The Rev. Edward Oldfield Wingfield, 
M.A. [B.A. 1818], of Clare Colege, Rector of 
Market Overton. 

Sept. 30. At 30, Little Trinity-lane, Queen- 
hithe, aged 84, the Rev. Isaac Hill, B.A. 1795, 
M A. 17%8, Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
formerly Head Master of Mercers’ School. 

Sept. 21. Aged 56, the Rev. Isaac Debois Win- 
slow, Vicar of Bulkington (1853), Warwickshire, 
and formerly Vicar of Napton, in the same county. 

Sept. 22. At Torquay, aged 32, the Rev. Thos, 
Masterman, B.A. 1846, M.A. 1849, Wadham 
College, Oxford, youngest son of John Master- 
man, esq., M.P. 

At Winkfield, Berks, >» 78, the Hon. and 
Rev. Richard Fitzgerald King, B.A. 1799, M.A. 
1828, St. Mary Hall, Oxford, fourth son of Robert, 
second Earl of Kingston, formerly Vicar of Great 
Chesterford, and Rector of Little Chesterford, 
Essex. 

Sept. 23. At his father’s residence, Portland- 
terr., Southampton, aged 32, the Rev. William 
Henry Roe, assistant minister to the Rev. Thos, 
Cousins, of King-st. Chapel, Portsea. 

Sept. 24. At Canterbury, aged 79, the Rev. 
George Rooke, B.A. 1799, M A. 1803, St. Job 1’s 
College, Cambridge, Rector of Yardley-Hasti: gs 
(1801), Northamptonshire. 

Sept. 27. At his residence, in the Little Clois- 
ters, West'vinster Abbey, aged 62, the Rev. Geo. 
Edw. Ambrose Beckwith, B.A. 1818, M.A. 1823, 
Magd. Coll. Oxford, Rector of St. Michael, Bas- 
sishaw (1835), Minor Canon of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral (1836), and of St. Peter's, Westminster. 

Sept. 28. The Rev. John Jas. Ramsay, B.A. 
1835, M.A. 1846, Pembroke College, Cambridge. 

Sept. 29. At Grimsby, aged 66, the Rev. Carr 
Breckenbury arshall, B.A. 1813, Lincoln Ccll., 
Oxford, Rector of Brigsley (1835), Lincolnshire. 

Oct. 1. At Portishead, aged 78, the Rev. Robt. 
Stephen Stevens, B.A. 1800, M.A 1806, formerl: 
Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College, Oxford, 
P.C. of Denham (1813), Suffolk. . 

Aged 57, the Rev. «. F. Parsons, formerly In- 
cumbent of Dodleston, and lately of Whitley. 

At Tamlaght or diocese of Armagh, Ire- 
land, universally and deservedly regretted, aged 
61, the Rev. Maxwell Carpendale, second son of 
the late Rev. Dr. Carpendale, of Armagh. 

Oct. 2. Aged 83, the Rev. Jas. Brown, B.A. 
1796, M.A. 1799, B.D. 1806, formerly Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, Honorary Canon 
of Norwich (1809), Vicar of Minting (1811), Lin- 
colnsh., and P.C. of St. Andrew, Norwich (1807). 

At Kingstown, Ireland, aged 66, the Rev. A, 
Huson, M.A., rector of Templeton hee, 
Ardagh, Longford. 

Oct. 3. At Bradford, Yorks., while on a visit to 
his son, aged 60, the Rev. John Tippetts, of 
Gravesend. 

Oct.5. Atthe Parsonage, the Rev. Hen. Wm. 
Stuart, B.A. 1830, Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
Incumbent of Northaw (1554), Herts. 

Oct.6. At Llandaff, aged 83, the Rev. Richard 
Prichard, B.A. 1795, M.A. and B.D. 1811, Jesus 
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College, Oxford, Minor Canon of Llandaff, and 
Rector of Llangan (1821), Glamorganshire. 

Oct.8. At the Vicarage, Great Burstead, aged 
64, the Rev. John Thomas, M.A., V. of Great 
Burstead (1822), Essex, and Surrogate. 

At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, aged 54, the Rev. 
Richard Clayton, B.A. 1823, M.A. 1826, Univer- 
sity College, Oxfora, Master of the Hospital of 
St Mary Magdalene, and Chaplain of St. Thomas, 
Newcastle. 

Oct. 10. At Alvescot, Oxfordsh., aged 81, the 
Rev. Thomas Neate, B.A. 1798, Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

At ny mg Morwenstow, Cornwall, 
aged 48, the Rev. Ezekiel Athanas Rouse, B.A. 
1832, Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 

Oct. 12, At Milton-next-Gravesend, aged 65, 
the Rev. — John Wyatt, B.A. 1817, M.A. 
1820, Christ’s College, Cambridge, Vicar of Chalk 
(1850), Kent. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Feb. 17, At Meerut, Major Charles Farquhar- 
son Urquhart, 54th Reg., son of the late Rev. John 
Urquhart, of Fearn, co . 

‘ay 18. At Melbourne, Australia, aged 41, 
Capt. James Rudge, eldest son of the late Rev. 
Dr. Rudge, Rector of Hawkchurch, Dorset. 

May 2%. At Sydney, Lawrence 8. Brown, eldest 
son of the late Comm. G: orge Brown, R.N. 

June 19. At Gipp’s Land, Australia, Lieut. 
Hugh Pearson, R.N., son of the late Capt. Hugh 
Pearson, R.N., of Myrecairnie, N.B. 

June 22. At Port Eliott, Australia, Emily 
Mary, wife of Boucher Welch, third dau. of the 
late Hamilton Fulto), formerly Engineer-in- 
Chief to the States of North Carolina and Geor- 


8. 

June 24. At Agra, Maria Esperanca, relict of 
Col. Orchard, C.B., lst European Bengal Fusi- 
liers, and formerly of Poole. 

June 29. At Agra, of cholera, Lawrence Wil- 
liam, son of the late W. L, Bicknell, esq., of 
Lincoln’s-inn. 

July 3. At St. Germains, Upper Goulbourn 
River, Victoria, the residence of his brothers, 
aged 38 Charles Gowland Burchett, esq., second 
son of James Robert Burchett, esq., of Doctors’ 
Commons. 

July 11. At Fredericton, N.B., aged 21, Henry 
Chalmers, youngesi son of the Hon. John S. 
Saunders. 

July 18. In Caleutta, John Hayes, M.D., 
H.E.I1.C.S., late of Bolton-st. 

July 29. At Mussoorie, East Indi s, aged 27, 
Cap . William Bellers, H.M.’s 70th Regt. 

tely. Mrs. King, wife of the Col. of the 36th 
Regt., was lately taken ill at Jamaica, and sent 
to the medical depot for medicine. Instead of the 
proper remedy being give», s'r: chnia was sent; 
the lady took it and soon afterwards died. Dr. 
Mosse, of the depot, and Dr. Jopp, of the 36th 
—— have be n committe for manslaughter. 

ely, »t the Pireeus, Capt in George | al- 
rymple, 91st Regt., nephew of the l.te Ann, 
Countess of Haddington, and first cousin of 
Martha, the present Countess of Stair. Capt. 
Dalrymple had served formerly in the 1st Royals, 
and was appointed Paymaster of the 91st Regt. 
in 1840. He was the third son of the late Col. 
Hew Dal ple of the 49th, A.D.C, to the Lord- 
Lieut. of Ireland, by Marianne, his wife, grand- 
daughter of the Hon. James Bruce of Gurtlet, co. 
Clackmannan, sometime Chief-Justice of Barba- 
does, nephew of David Bruce, esq., of Kennet, ia 
the same county. 

Aug.1. Mr. Benedict Williams, of Millbrook, 
in the parish of Maker. He has bequeathed to 
charities, &c., as tollows:—To the vicar and 
churchwardens of Maker, £500, to be invested, 
and the interest to be given to the poor of Maker 
in br.ad and coals, from time to time as they 


16 


may see fit. To the Wesleyan chapel at Mill- 
brook, £10; to the Wesleyan Sunday School at 
Millbrook, £5; to the Baptist chapel at Mll- 
brook, £10; to the British and Foreign Bible 
Society in London, £200; to the Church Mis- 
sionary Society in Loncon, £100; to the Wes- 
leyan Missionary Society in Devonport, £100; to 
Jane Gill and her daughter, two old servants, not 
living with him when he died, £200; to Betsey 
Cheverton, a servant who had been with him 
eighteen months, and was in his service when 
he d ed, £400. 

Aug. 8. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Lucy, widow of 
Lieut.-Col. Sir William Young, Bait., of Bailie- 
borough-castle, co. Cavan. 

Aug. 10. At Freetown, Sierra-Leone, aged 33, 
T. W. Barlow, esq., H.M.’s Advocate. 

Aug. 11. At Colombo, of dysentery, at the 
house cf a friend, Robert Moles orth Jones, 
second son of Rear-Adm. the Hon. Alexander 
Jones. 

Aug. 13. At Hinton, aged 82, Catherine, relict 
of John Horwood, esq., of Steane-park, North- 
amptonshire. 

Aug. 14. At Berhampore, aged 26, Lieut. James 
Head Lindsay, E.1.C.S., 19th Regt. Bengal Native 
ane 

Aug. 16. At Moulmein, Burmah, Hilda, young- 
est dau. of Major English, H.M.’s 35th Regt. 

Aug. 18. On board H.M.S. “ Espiégle,” at sea, 
off the island of Cuba, aged 31, George Henry Ed- 
wards, esq., M.D., Acting Surgeon of the same 
ship, youngest son of the late Capt. John Ed- 
wards, 20th L.D. 

Aug.22. At Brixton, aged 82, Richard Bate, es -., 
one of the senior members of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany, of which he was master in 1844. He was son 
of James Bate, esq., s'ationer, of Cornhill, wno was 
master of the een J in 1799, and died in 1809; 
and was grandson of the Rev. James Bate. Rector 
of St. Paul’s, Deptford, who di d 1775. Of this 
divine, and of his brother, the Rev. Julien Bate, 
who died in 1771, and of their father, the Rev. 
Richard Bate, :nd other members of this learned 
family, see Nichols’ ‘‘ Literary Anecdotes,” vol. 
vii. p. 24. 

, . 23. Accidentally drowned by the swamp- 
ing of a boat, on the coast, near Wembury, aged 
21, James Jamieson Cores, esq., jun» of Caius 
College, Cambridge, youngest son of James Jamie- 
son Cordes, esq , of the Wood ands, Monmouth. 

Aug. 25. At Port Royal, Jamaica, on board 
H.M.S. “‘Euryalus,” Capt. Alexanuer Ramsay, 
son of the late Rear-Adm. Ramsay. ; 

At Brooklyn, by being thrown from his car- 
riage, Mr. G. H. Steers, the well-known ship- 
builder, and modeller of the celebrated yacht 
** America,” and the steam-ships ‘* Niagara” 
and ‘‘ Adriatic.” - 

Aug. 27. At Plantation Reliance, Essequibo, 
British Guiana, aged 56, Donald Mackintosh, esq. 

Aug. 29. At the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, aged 
64, Captain Peevor, Capt. of Invalids, and late of 
H.M.’s 17th Regt. =e 

Sept.3. At Egham-hill, Surrey, in childbirth, 
Elizabeth Anne, wife of the Rev. C. J. Water- 
house, M.A., curate of Egham, and eldest dau. 
of T. P. Stone, esq., of Barrow-on-Soar. 

At Redlip-house, near Dartmouth, Hannah, 
second surviving dau. of S. Clark, esq., late of 
Ilfracombe. 

Aged 75, Thomas Machell, esq., M.R.C.S., for- 
merly of Wolsingham, and Berners’-st., London, 
author of several scientific inventions. 

Sept. 4. At Gonville-house, Cambridge, aged 
73, Eliza, widow of William Crowe, esq. 

At Shirley, aged 86, Sarab, relict of Robert 
Steeple, esq. 

Sept. 5. At Cale-green, Stockport, aged 78, 
Sarah, widow of Charles Towers Long, esq., late 
of Stysteads, Chelmsford. 4 

At Lagos, West Coast of Africa, drowned by 
the upsetting of a canoe, whist embarking for 
— Thomas Hutton, esq., of Cape Coast 

astle. 
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Sept.6. At Madeira, aged 73, Thomas Howard 
Edwards, esq., merchant, for nearly 60 years a 
resident at that island. 

At Funchal, Madeira, of cholera, aged 47, Ar- 
chibaid C. Ross, esq., M.D. 

Sept. 7. At Vienna, Major Percy Isaacson, of 
the 3rd Dragoons, Austrian Army, third son of 
the late Stuteville Isaacson, esq., R.N. 

At Norwich, aged 44, Mrs. Loftus, only dau. 
of the Rev. W. R. Clayton, of that city, Rector of 
Ryburgh, and widow of the Rev. Arthur Loftus, 
Rector of Fincham, Norfolk. 

At Manchester, Jemima, wife of George F. 
Wharton, esq., solicitor, and dau. of Mr. Robert 
Cox, of Calow, near Chesterfield. 

Sept. 8. At the Rectory, Polebrook, Northamp- 
tonshire, aged 84, Caroline, wife of Rev. Charles 
Euseby Isham, and mother of that unfortunate 
lady, Mrs. Welch Hunt, of Wadenhoe, near 
Oundle, who was so cruelly murdered near Na- 
ples, by banditti, in 1824, on her bridal tour. 

At Cerne Abbas, aged 33, Mr. Mitchell Sim- 
monds, of Dorchester, Dorset, for some years the 
= of the “Salisbury and Wiltshire He- 
rald,’ 


Sept. 9. At Bell Vue, Barbadoes, aged 77, 
Lieut.-Col. Auton, universally esteemed for rec- 
titude of character and urbanity of manners. 

Sept. 10. At Bury St. Edmund's, aged 79, the 
wife of J. Chapman, esq., formerly of Bungay. 

At Dieppe, Lieut.-Col. Ferdinand White, C.B. 

At Richmond, Mr. Robert Brown, one of the 
Bowyer annuitants at Stationers’-hall ; a learned 
printer, who was many years well known and 
respected as a useful reader in several printing 
offices in London. He was one of the five sons 
of Mr. Matthew Brown, master-printer, of St. 
John's-square ; who, failing in business, became 
afterwards one of Mr. Bowyer’s principal assist- 
ants, and died in 1818; and grandson of Mr. 
Robert Brown, printer, who was master of the 
Stationers’ Company in 1777, and died in 1781. 
He was on the maternal side. The late Mr. 
Brown was related to the family of Mr. Bathurst, 
bookseller, Fleet-st., who died in 1786, and was 
supposed to be a Baronet, though he did not 
assume the title. See Nicholls’ “‘ Literary Anec- 
dotes.”’ 

Sept, 11. At Oxford-parade, Gloucester, Sarah, 
relict of William Akid May, esq., Ordnance Store- 
keeper, Bermuda. 

At Madeira, aged 45, Geo. Gibbs, esq., of the 
firm of Rutherford, Gibbs, and Co., of that island, 

Aged 11, Augustus, son of Col. Broughton, re- 
siding at Powell-villa, Chickerhell, near Wey- 
mouth. It appears that about the middle of 
Thursday the deceased complained of a slight 
headache, and his mother sent a servant girl to 
the shop of Mr. Barling, chemist, of Weymouth, 
with a note requesting “‘ an aperient draught for 
a child 11 years of age.” The servant gave the 
note to one of the assistants, but it seems that a 
lad in the shop, 13 years of age, was desired to 
get the aperient “ black-draught.” By mistake 
or negligence, he put up a portion of “ black- 
drop,” a mixture of opium, which was admi- 
nistered to the boy, and shortly after he became 
comatose, and notwithstanding that medical aid 
was called in, he died in a short time. The jury 
at the inquest found that the deceased had died 
from the effects of opium being administered to 
him instead of black-draught, and expressed 
their strong disapprobation of allowing young 
persons in the employ of druggists to dispense 
medicine until they are properly qualified by ex- 
perience to do so. 

Sept. 12. At Plymouth, aged 23, Lieut. John 
Frederick Griffiths, R.N., son of Major F. A. 
Griffiths, R.F.P., R.A. 

At the R. M. Coll., Sandhurst, Emily, wife of 
Col. Prosser, Lieut.-Governor. 

Sept. 13. At Ilminster, of dropsy, aged 44, 
Charles Joshua Brown, esq., solicitor, 

At Emma-pl., Stonehouse, aged 88, Harrict, 
relict of Edward Churchill, esq. 
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. Abraham Clarke, esq., of Holt, near Mine- 
ead. 

Sept. 14. Mrs. Sarah Ann Phillips, an in- 
dependent lady, residing in St. Thomas-st., Lon- 
don-bridge, committed suicide on Sunday by 
taking oil of bitter almonds. She had tor many 
years been subject to violent pains in the head, 

rought on by her being suddenly informed, 
whilst on a sick bed, of the great fire at the 
Tower of London. 

At Yately-hall, Hants, Mary Ann, widow of 
the late Henry Parker Collett, esq. 

Sept. 15.. At Uxbridge, aged 81, Robinson 
Wordsworth, esq., formerly of Harwich und 
Whitehaven. 

At Hatfi>ld, in Yorkshire, Jane, the wife of 
William Matthews, esq., M.D., and fourth dau. 
of the late T. S. Arnold, esq., M.D., Stamford. 

Sept. 16. At Thirlestane Castle, aged 94, the 
Right Hon. Eleanor, Countess of Lauderdale. 
Her ladyship was the widow of James, eighth 
Earl of Lauderdale, who died Sept. 13, 1839, b 
whom she had surviving issue the present earl, 
the Hon. Sir Anthony Maitland, Lady Eleanor 
Balfour, and Lady Mary Stanley. 

At Shireley, Southampton, aged 61, John Beres- 
ford, esq., eldest son of the late and brother of the 
present Bishop of Kilmore, and for thirty-one 
years Colonial Secretary of the Island of St. Vin- 
cent, West Indies. 

At Holywell-st., Millbank, aged 77, John Ber- 
nard Sale, esq., formerly musical instructor to 
her Majesty. The Queen has granted, out of 
her privy purse, £50 a-year to the two daughters 
of Mr. Sale. 

Of a spasmodic affection of the heart, Thomas 
Kevill, esq., of Ranscombe, and formerly of 'T're- 
venson-house, Cornwall; many years a deputy- 
lieut. for the former county. 

At Weymouth, aged 66, Capt. Simon Fowler, 
many years harbour-master of that port. 

Aged 75, Joseph Marshall, esq., of Waldersea- 
house, Wisbech. 

Charlotte Wilhelmina, relict of Westby Per- 
cival, of Knightsbrook, co. Meath, and Carrick- 
makeegan, co. Leitrim, esq., J.P., and eldest dau. 
of Major-Gen. Thos. Hawkshaw, of the H.E.1.C.S. 

In Upper Seymour-st. West, aged 82, Maria, 
widow of Thos. Barrow, esq., Great Baddow, 
Essex. 

Aged 84, Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. Richard 
Herne Shepherd, of Chelsea. 

At Belgrave-pl., Blackheath, Susannah Eliza- 
beth, wife of the Rev. G. B. Daubeney. 

At Woodbridge, Elizabeth, wife of A.G. Brooke, 


esq. 

Sept. 17. At Castellamare, Naples, the Hon. 
Susan Agnes, wife of Francis Dennis Massy 
Dawson, esq., and eldest dau. of Lord Sinclair. 

At Northcote-cottage, Twickenham, aged 79, 
Sophia, relict of John Goddard, esq. 

At Rumbill-house, near Taunton, aged 74, 
Mary, relict of the late Wm. Cadbury, esq. 

At Accrington, Lancashire, Jane, wife of the 
Rev. R. N. Featherston, formerly Incumbent of 
Gateshead. 

At Long Stratton, aged 81, Elizabeth, relict of 
Walter Carver, esq., late of Stratton St. Michael, 
Norfolk. 

At Redcar, Thos. Smith Rudd, esq., third son 
of the late Bartholomew Rudd, esq., of Marton- 
lodge, Cleveland, Yorkshire. 

At Laneham, aged 53, Robert Glossop, esq. 

At Westbury-on-Trym, near Bristol, aged 32, 
Robert, eldest son of the Rev. Dr. Laurie, of the 
Hon. East India Company’s Bombay Establish- 
ment. 

Sept. 18. At Brixton, aged 79, Anne, relict of 
Major Deshon, late of the 85th Regt., and of 
Baynham, Gloucestershire. 

At Edinburgh, Ann Livington Colina Mac- 
Dougall, dau. of the late Patrick MacDougall, 
esq., of MacDougall, and wife of Geo. Locke, esq. 

At Smithfield-bars, Mary, wife of James Betts, 
esq., distiller. 
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At Boulogne, aged 57, Alexander Clendining, 
esq., second son of the late Geo. Clendining, esq., 
of Westport, Ireland. 

At Ashbourne, aged 70, Capt. Richard Rid- 
dlesden, half-pay 4th Foot. 

At West-end-cottage, Mortlake, Surrey, aged 
83, Charles King, esq. 

At his residence, the Vale, Ramsgate, aged 70, 
George Kitson, esq. 

At Belmont-lodge, Wray-park-road, Reigate, 
Martha, relict of Wm. Williams, esq., of Pem- 
brokc-house, Hackney. 

Aged 22, Mr. Arthur John Herbert, eldest son 
of the Royal Academician, of typhoide fever, at 
Muriac, in Auvergne. R.I1.P. 

Sept. 19. At Kingstown, aged 81, the Dowager 
Co .ntess of Howth. She was sister of the late 
Sir John Burke, Bart., of Marble-hill, co. Gal- 
way. 

At the Guicowar Hawaly, Ahemadabad, aged 
32, of cholera, Jane, wife of Capt. Charles Scott, 
Executive Engineer, N.D.A., son of Robert Scott, 
esq., of Outland. 

At Plymouth, aged 49, W. Jones, esq. 

At Bognor, age! 26, Wm. Robt. Hardwicke, 
esq., B.A., of Trin. Coll., Camb., Associate of 
King’s Col!., London, and on'y son of Mr. Wm. 
Hardwicke, of Camden-house. 

At Brighton, Alexander Alison Dickson, esq., 
of Rodney-ter., London, second son of the late 
John Dickson, esq., W.S., Edinburgh, and grand- 
son of the late David Dickson, esq., of Locker- 
woods, Dumfriesshire. 

Aged 76, John Ryley, esq., one of the magis- 
trates of Leicester. 

At Boulog e-sur-Mer, aged 388, Charlotte 
Sarah, wife of John Watkins, esq., of Falcon- 
sq., and second dau. of the late Lewis Powell, 
esq., of On<ur Glyntawe, Breconshire, J.P. 

Aged 72, Miss Walker, of Masbrough-ho., near 
Rotherbam. 

At Southend, Mary Jane, wife of Capt. Hodges, 
Clarendon-road, lad \ington. 

At Larchwood, N.b., Henry Forbes, esq. 

At Saltash, aged 82, Mary, widow of the Rev. 
John Richards, of Bath, and mother of the Rev. 
J. W. Richards, of the Close, Salisbury. 

At Belmont-lodge, Wray-park, Reigate, Mar- 
tha, relict of William Williams, esq., of Pem- 
broke-house, Hackney. 

Sept. 20. At Clifton-terrace, Notting-hill, Jane 
Vaughan, youngest dau. of the late Francis Pink- 
ney, esq., of Whitehall, and Swansey, Glamor- 
gan, authoress of several works of fiction. 

At Woodmansterne, Surrcy, aged 31, Frances, 
wife of James Sydney Stopford, esq. 

In Dix’s Field, Exeter, aged 91, Priscil!a, widow 
of John Fry, esq., and last surviving sister of the 
late Joshua Williams, esq., of Perridge-house. 

At Bah, the wife of the Rev. E. H. Langford, 
Rector of Marssbury, and dau. of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Burridge, vicar of Bradford, Somerset. 

At the Rectory, Ewelme, Oxon, aged 7 years 
and 10 months, Edward Burton, third son of 
William Jacobson, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Oxford. 

At Treglith, aged 79, Judith, wife of John 
Braddon, esq 

At his residence, Lorn-road, Brixton-road, 
after a long and painful illness, aged 59, Mr. 
Joseph Wrightson, formerly of Canterbury, and 
for upwards of 18 years the Editor of the 
** Weekly Dispatch,” having succeeded the late 
Mr. 8S. Smith (also of Canterbury) in that office. 

At Canaan-grove, Morningside, Edinburgh, 
Dr. Samuel Brown, after a severe and protracted 
illness of eight years. 

At Osgathorpe, near Loughbro’, very suddenly, 
aged 75, Anne Jessie, relict of the Rev. W. Putsey, 
late Rector of Stanton-on-the-Wolds, near Not- 
tingham, and for many years master of the Gram- 
mar School, Pickering, Yorkshire, 

At Fitzroy-ter , Regent’s-park, aged 40, Tho- 
mas Hayton, esq., of Stamford and Kilsby, in 
the county of Northampton. 






At the residence of his uncle, Col. Fielding 
Browne, C.B., Glocester-crese., Regent’s-park, 
aged 42, Captain Lewis Alexr. Boyd, 36th Regt. 

Sept. 21. In London, aged 43, Mr. Edward 
Baillie, glass-stainer and panter, a nitive of 
Gateshead, and painter of the beautiful stained- 
glass window, ‘‘Shakspere Reading a Play to 
Queen Elizabeth and her Court,” so much ad- 
mired at the Great Exhibition of 1851. 

At Langham-Manor-Cottage, Norfolk, aged 32, 
Cornelius Rippingall, esq. 

At Dorchester, Oxon. aged 74, Wm, Cox, esq. 

At the Manor-ho., Draycott Derbyshire, aged 
77, Henry Oldknow, esq., formerly for many years 
surg. on to the General Hospital, Nottingham. 

At Guernsey, John Gandion, esq., for 20 years 
Judge of the island of Alderney. 

At Seafield-lodge, Emsworth, Hants, aged 86, 
Charles Matson, esq. 

At Port St. Peré, near Nantes, Edmund, son of 
the Rev. Thomas Neate. 

At Exeter, aged 69, Susan Downing, wife of 
John Meares, Lieut. R.M., retired. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 69, James Paterson, 
esq., of Cornwall-ter., Regent’s-park. 

Sept. 22. At Westbourne-ter., Hyde-park, aged 
75. William Hunter, esq., one of the aldermen of 
London, and a magistrate for Middlesex. His 
health had been for some time declining, and his 
death had been expected for several days. Alder- 
man Hunter was the elder brother of Mr. John 
Hunter, of Bury St. Edmunds, and son of the late 
respected Mr. Andrew Hunter. He removed to 
the metropolis about fifty years ago, and rose 
through te various ranks of civie office to be 
Lord Mayor of London in the year 1851-2, on 
which occasion his hos: itable entertainment of 
his townsmen at the M insion-house, and his re- 
turn of the visit at Bury, left a pleasant recollec- 
tion of his svavity, kindness, and desire to pro- 
mote the cause of social progress. His active 
exertions in public life, and his private benevo- 
lence, will render his loss the subject of much 
regret in the metropolis. 

In Jermyn-st., St. James’s, aged 74, Major- 
Gen. James Jones, K.H., and K. of the Order of 
Charles III. of Spain, fourth son of Michael 
Jones, esq., formerly of Caton, in the county of 
Lancaster, another Peninsular officer. The gal- 
lant officer was formerly in the 15th Dragoons, 
from which he retired on half-pay in August, 
1815. Besides numerous minor affairs, he was 
engaged with his regiment at Talavera and Ba- 
rossa, for which be received the silver medal. 

At Toulouse, Richard, second son of the late 
Peter, Count D’Alton, of Greenan’s-town, co. 
Tipperary, and grandson of Nicholas, 14th Lord 
Trimleston. R.I.P. 

At Mallow, John Aubrey Jephson Norrcys, 
jun., a member of the Middle Temple, and 
youngest son of Sir Denham Jephson Norr-ys, 
of Mallow-castle, in the co. of Cork, Bart., M.P. 

At Chris'church, aged 47, the wife of James 
Kemp Welsh, esq., and dau. of Thomas Hall, 
esq., formerly of Burton-ho., near Christchurch. 

At Wigfair, St. Asaph, aged 75, Lieut.-Col. 
Robert Howard, of the 30th Regt. unattached. 

At Buccleuch-ter., Upper Clapton, aged 49, 
Geo. Julius Dare, esq., late of Singapore. 

At Newmarket, aged 67, Ann, wife of Stephen 
Piper, esq. 

At Largs, Ayrshire, Robert Earle Monteith, 
esq., only son of the late Rev. James Monteith. 

Aged 59, John Knight, esq., of Weybourne-ho., 
Farnham, Surrey. 

Suddenly, at her residence, Stokes Croft, Bris- 
tol, aged 65, Elizabeth, widow of Mr. John Tyler 
Ryland, and only dau. of the late Archdale Wil- 
kins, esq., of London. 

Sept. 23. At Audley-end, aged 56, the Dowager 
Lady Braybrooke. Her ladyship was the eldest 
dau. of the second Marquis Cornwallis, and mar- 
ried, in 1819, the present Lord Braybrooke. 
Two of her sons, Capt. Neville, of the Grenadier 
Guards, and Mr. Grey Neville, of the 5th Dra- 
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goon Guards, fell in the late war, in which no 
less than four grandsons of Marquis Cornwallis 
gave up their lives to their country, viz., the 
two gallant officers just named, Captain Eliot, of 
the Coldstream Guards, son of the Countess 
of St. German’s, and Captain Ross, of the 3rd 
Buffs, son of Lady Mary Ross. The deceased 
lady was sister-in-!aw to the Dowager Lady Wen- 
lock, of Escrick, Yorkshire. 

After a few hours illuess, aged 47, John Gur- 
ney, esq., of Earlham-hall, Norwich. 

At Exeter, aged 79, Peregrine Massingbird, 
esq., last surviviig son of Bennet Langton, esq., 
of Langton, Lincolnshire, and Mary, Countess 
Dowager of Rothes. 

At Bridport, killed by accidentally falling from 
the cliffs east of the harbour, aged 17, Ada, eldest 
surviving dau. of G. Symes, M.D. 

At Dover, Mary, wife of John Crabtree, esq., 
of Halesworth, Suffolk. 

Aged 36, Rebecca, wife of Edward Digby, esq., 
surgeon, Fleet-st. 

At Enfield, aged 67, Mary, relict of James 
Golborne, esq. 

Suddenly, at Brighton, aged 44, Maria, relict 
of Benjamin Roebuck Fenton, esq. 

In Savile-row, aged 45, Robert James Brown, 


esq. 

Rept. 24. At Penlee-house, Stoke, Devonport, 
Katharina, wife of Capt. Arthur Lowe, RN., 
H.M.’s **Implacable,” and youngest dau. of the 
late Admiral Sir J. A. Ommaney, K.C.B. 

At Lymington, aged 20, Ellen, second dau. of 
the late Capt. John Lillington Badcock. 

At Tynemouth, Isabella, eldest dau. of the late 
Captain J. Cock, of Newcastle. 

At Kensington, aged 70, Lieut-Col. William 
Curphey, Bengal Artillery. 

At Falmouth, suddenly, aged 41, Capt. Stack. 

At Ramsgate, aged 71, Lieut.-Col. Thomas 
Scott, R.M. 

Aged 66, William Cooper, of Ongar. 

Sept. 25. At Rolleston-hall, Staffordshire, 
aged 51, Oswald, eldest son of Sir Oswald Mos- 
ley, Bart. 

At Great Baddow, Essex, of pulmonary dis- 
ease, Frances Louisa, wile of G. W. Edwards, 
esq., of Stratford-green, Essex, and youngest 
dau, of the late John Cozens, esq., of Magdalen 
Laver Hall. 

At the Vicarage, Dunchurch, aged 90, Charles 
John Wheler, esq., late of the Spring, Kenil- 
worth, Warwickshire, last surviving son of the 
late Sir Charles Wheler, Bart., and brother to 
the Rev. W. Wheler, lute Rector of Sutton-on- 
Derwent. 

At Ipswich, aged 55, Frances Jane, widow of 
the Rev. George Smalley, late Vicar of Deben- 
ham, and Minister of St. John’s Episcopal Chapel, 
Gravesend. 

At Portswood-park, Southampton, aged 36, 
Sarah, widow of Charles A. Dalby, esq., M.D., 
formerly of Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

Sept. 26. At Oaklands, Okehampton, aged 81, 
Mary, relict of John Goodman Maxwell, and dau. 
of the late Rev. Wm. Peacock, Rector of Wooley, 
Huntingdonshire. 

At Newbridge, Ireland, aged 26, Lieut. Wm. 
Stirling, Royal Horse Artillery. 

Samuel Rolls Ewen, esq., barrister-at-law. 

In St. James-st., Mary, wife of John Vere 
Isham, esq. 

At Chalfont St. Giles, Bucks, aged 78, Francis 
Richardson, esq., of Upper Portland-pl., and late 
of the Madras Civil Service. 

At her house, Hammersmith, aged 53, Miss 
Cheveley, only dau. of the late Wm. Wollaston 
Cheveley, esq., of Russell-pl., Fitzroy-sq. 

At Tollington-park, Hornsey-road, aged 75, 
Elizabeth, widow of Nicholas Bartlett, esq., of 
Lower Clapton. 

Sept. 27. At Broadwinsor, Dorset, aged 70, 
John Studley, esq. 

At Falmouth, aged 83, Chas. Fred. Crabbe, 
esq., surgeon, K.N, 
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Sept. 28. At Dromoland, in the county of Clare, 
Lady O’Brien, widow of the late Sir Edw. O’Brien, 
Bart., M.P. This melancholy event was occa- 
sioned by injuries received bya fall down stairs a 
few days ago. In Lady O’Brien were combined 
all the graces and accomplishments, as well as 
virtues, that could adorn her sex. Her death-bed 
was surrounded by her fond and loving children. 
By Lady O’Brien’s demise vast estates in the 
counties of Limerick and Clare will devolve on 
her eldest son, Lord Inchiquin, Lord Lieut. of 
the county of Clare; and her second son, W. 8. 
O’Brien, esq., of Cahermoyle, obtains an increase 
to his income from the family property of about 
£3000 per annum, the deceased lady having en- 
joyed a life-interest to that amount in the Cahir- 
moyle estate, and which was strictly settled on 
Mr. Smith O'Brien and his heirs after her demise. 

At Bristol, aged 57, Jas. Wellington, esq., bro- 
ther of Thos. Wel:ington, esq., Blandford. 

At Brighton, aged 63, Anne, widow of Lieut.- 
Col. Rowley, H.E.1.C.S. 

At his residence, Beechen-cliff-villa, Bath, aged 
68, Geo. Shaw, esq., Alderman of the Ward 
of Lydcombe and Widcombe. 

At Douglas, Isle-of-Man, Jane, widow of the 
Rev. W. J. Aislabie. 

At Great Stanmore, aged 50, Richard Moseley, 


esq. 

Aged 72, Chas. Penrose, esq., of Little Brick- 
hill, Bucks. 

At the residence of her father, Perry-st., near 
Northfleet, Kent, aged 25, Sophia, youngest and 
only surviving dau. of Francis Octavius Bedford, 
esq. 

Xt her residence, Upper Brook-st., Grosvenor- 
sq., Elenora, relict of Robert Masters Kerrison, 
M.D., F.R.S. 

At York-terr., Regent’s-park, aged 75, Thomas 
Coster, esq. 

Sept. 29. At Longfleet, Poole, aged 79, Mrs, 
Dickinson, mother of H. W. Dickinson, esq., 
Town Clerk. 

At Framlingham, aged 105, Mary Moore, widow ; 
for the last twenty-eight years an out-door reci- 
pient of the charity funds left forthe poor by Mr, 
Thos. Mills. 

At Ardwick, near Manchester, aged 52, James 
Ashton, esq. 

At the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, aged 64, Capt. 
Peevor, Capt. of Invalids, and late of H.M.’s 
17th Regt. 

Sept. 30. At Keythorpe-hall, Leicestershire, 
aged 56, the Lady Berners, wife of Lord Ber- 
ners, of Keythorpe-hall. By this melancholy 
event the poor in the neighbourhood of Key- 
thorpe-hall have been deprived of a kind bene- 
factor, whose amiable and benevolent disposition 
was a source of continual blessings to all around 
her. Lady Berners was the eldest daughter and 
co-heir of Col. George Crump, of Allexton-hall, 
and was the cousin of her husband, whom she 
married in 1823. 

The late Baron de Robeck.—The painful spe- 
ce ilations which the mysterious disappearance 
of the late Baron de Robeck gave rise to are 
at length set at rest. On Saturday evening last 


“the body of this ill-fated nobleman was found in 


the river Liffey, under circumstances which leave 
no doubt that he met his death by accidental 
drowning. The body, which was found in an 
advanced state of decomposition, had on it the 
clothes which the Baron wore on the 30th of 
September, and all the appendages—viz., a gold 
watch and chain, gold spectacles, gold eye-glass, 
gold pencilease, &c., were found in their proper 
places. The gloves were on the hands of the 
body, but the right boot was missing. It is sup- 
posed that in the effort to extricate the body 
from the sand, in which it was deeply imbedded, 
the boot came off the right foot and remained 
behind. An inquest having been held, the jury 
returned the following verdict :—‘‘ We find that 
the late Baron de Robeck was found drowned in 
the river Liffey, in Capt. Colthurst’s demesne, 
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on the evening of the llth of October, and we 
believe him to have been accidentally drowned 
near the Salmon Leap on the evening of the 
30th of September last.” 

At Newport, near Barnstaple, aged 34, Dr. 
Edwards, of Upper George-st., Bryanston-sq., 
London. 

At Bournemouth, aged 81, Frances, eldest 
child of Patrick Colquhoun, LL.D., and sister of 
the late representative of the Hanse Towns, Che- 
valier de Colquhoun. 

At Southall, Middlesex, aged 66, Mrs. Mary 
Groves, relict of James Rolfe, esq., of Orchard- 
house, Gerrard’s-cross, Bucks. 

At Dolewilim, Carmarthenshire, aged 71, Capt. 
W. G. B. Protherhoe, half-pay, 56th Reg., and 
formerly of the 46th. 

At Ke-grave-hall, Suffolk, aged 73, Frances 
Ann, widow of Robert Newton ~hawe, esq. 

R. Lindsel, esq., of Fairfield-house, Biggles- 
wade, one of the magistrates for the county of 
Bedford. 

At Blaircastle, Miss Frances Bruce Dundas, of 
Blaircastle. 

Lately, aged 22, Mr. J. Powell. This promis- 
ing young artist gained successively the silver 
medal for the best drawing from the antique, 
and last year the gold medal given biennially by 
the Royal Academy for the best historical paint- 
ing. The subject of the prize on this occasion 
was ‘** the Death of Alcibiades.” 

At Liverpool, aged 96, the late Miss Twenty- 
man, of Duke-st. She was born in the year 1760, 
when the population of Liverpool was 26,000. 
She outlived generations of friends and acquaint- 
ances, and still left behind her very many who 
ch:rish the remembrance of her lady-like and 
social qualities, and deeply regret her departure. 
Her frestness of mind and faculties to the latest 
—_— was remarkab'e. She was distinguished 
or her benevolence while living, and has left the 
following legacies to charitable institutions :— 
The Blue Coat Hospital and Infirmary, each 
500 guineas ; the Northern and Southern Hospi- 
tals, each 400 guineas; Dispensary, Church of 
England Schools, Ladies’ Charity, School for the 
Blind, Welsh Charity, Female Penitentiary, Pro- 
vident Society, Female Orphan Asylum, School 
for the Deaf and Dumb, Opthalmie Institution, 
and Ragged School, each 100 guineas; the Lying- 
in-Hospital, 150 guineas; and the Strangers’ 
Friend Society and Governesses’ Institution, each 
50 guineas. 

Isaac Hargraves, esq., of Tunbridge Wells, 
has bequeathed to the Tunbridge Wells Dis- 
pensary and Infirmary, £500; to the Benevolent 
Medical College, £500; and £200 tothe Brighton 
Hospital. 

Benjamin Ogden, esq., of Bristol, has be- 
queathed £259 to the Royal Infirmary, £250 to 
the Blind Asylum, and other charitable be- 
quests. 

Thomas Reynolds, esq., has left to the Norfolk 
and Norwich Hospital £100, and small legacies 
to _— other charitable institutions in Nor- 
wich. 

At Stone, aged 103, John Hodson. Until 
within the last twelve months he might daily be 
seen driving cows to milk through the town. He 
possessed the perfect use of his faculties, with 
the exception of his hearing, till the last. His 
fanily shew an interesting relic of the old man’s 
—a light blue frock coat—which he wore on 
sixty consecutive club-days, at the Stone Fair 
Club.-— Wolverhampton Chronicle. 

At Windsor, aged 77, James Merrick, one of 
the oldest servants of the Royal Household. He 
had served during four reigns, and was pen- 
sioned off two or three years ago on £40 per 
annum. Distressing to say, he has left a wife of 
his own age totally blind, and a daughter a 
cripple, both wholiy unprovided for. 

Aged 44, Mr. William Harvey, the pantomi- 
mist and ballet-master, well known at many of 
the London and provincial theatres, committed 
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suicide by jumping into the sea from the “‘ Helen 
M‘Gregor” steam-ship, on her last voyage from 
Hamburgh to Hull. The unfortunate man had 
been fulfilling an engagement at the Trivoli 
Gardens, Copenhagen, and while there a mis- 
understanding arose between him and another 
party. Harvey had the offending party taken 
before the head of the police at Copenhagen, who 
reprimanded him. After this it is said that he 
swore he would be revenged upon Harvey, and 
the latter seems to have entertained a strong be- 
lief that he would earry his threat into execu- 
tion. His engagement terminated on the 30th 
of September, and he was on his way to Dublin 
to fulfil an engagement at the Queen’s Theatre. 
The deceased left several papers which he had 
written on board the ship, and which shewed a 
most determined intention of committing self- 
destruction; at the same time it is evident that 
his mind was in a disturbed state. He has left a 
wife and two children. 

Oct. 1, At Grandtully-castle, Perthshire, Lady 
Stewart, of Grandtully. 

At Gosden, near Guildford, the residence of 
C. H. Pilgrim, esq., aged 47, Col. Frederick Geo. 
Shewell, C.B., 8th Hussars. Col. Shewell had 
been 30 years in the service, commanded the 8th 
Hussars at the famous Balaklava charge, where 
he broug it a portion of the brigade out of action, 
and subsequently held the rank of Bri.-Gen. in 
the Crimea, for which he was made a C.B., and 
awarded a pension for distinguished services. 
Col. Shewell was in every sense of the word a 
good officer, and was high in the esteem of all 
who knew him. 

At her residence, St Heliers, Jersey, aged 73, 
Ann, relict of Major James Miller, for many years 
on the Staff of that island. 

At Belsize-road, St. John’s-wood, aged 69, 
Henry Adolphus Hawkins, esq. 

Aged 32, William Plasket Lewis, esq., of West- 
bourne-ter. 

At Glocester-st., Warwick-sq., Jane, wife of 
William Lyon, esq., and eldest dau. of Charles 
Soames, esq., of Coles, Herts. 

At the Cottage, Oxted, near Godstone, aged 41, 
Harriet, wife of Edward Walker, esq. : 

At the residence of E. Weight, esq., Woking- 
ham, Berks, aged 44, Watkin Charles Kenrick, 
esq. 
bet. 2. At his residence, Finsbury-sq., aged 64, 
Thomas Henry Hall, esq., late chairman of the 
City of London Improvement Committee. He 
was a respected and useful member of the corpo- 
ration of the City of London, and of the Mctro- 
politan Board of Works. He entered the corpo- 
ration in 1829, for th» ward of Coleman-st , which 
he represented for 27 years. He became chair- 
man of several of he committees of the corpora- 
tion, and upon each occa-ion he received the 
thanks of his fellow-citizens, as well as some 
substantial marks of their favour. On the 27th of 
January, 1848, he was elected by the Common 
Council the chairman of the ‘‘ Improvement Com- 
mittee,” one of the most important of all the cor- 
poration committees, und during his time some 
most important works have ta‘en place, such as 
the formation of Cannon-st. West, and the ex- 
tension of the New Farringdon-st. to Clerken- 
wll. On the 12th of December last, Mr. Hall was 
chosen a representative of the City at the Board 
of Works, with Deputy Harrison and Mr. H. L. 
Taylor. 

At Torre-abbey, Devon, aged 81, Robert Shed- 
don, esq., formerly of Brooklands, Hants, second 
son of the late Robert Sheddon, esq., of Paulers- 
bury-park, Northamptonshire, and Slatwoods, in 
the Isle of Wight. 

At the residence of his mother, Tibherton-sq., 
Islington, aged 25, Robert Usborne Davies, the 
younger son of the late Rev. William Davies, of 
New Shoreham, Sussex. 

Aged 69, at Windsor, John Siddall, esq., vete- 
rinary surgeon of the Royal Horse Guards (Blue), 
after a service of 52 years in that regiment, of 
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which he was the last remaining member pre- 
sent at Waterloo. 

At his residence, Mayfield, Sussex, aged 56, 
M. Wallis, «sq. 

At Brussels, after a painful illness, Hamilton 
Fitz-Gerald, esq., a Commander in the Royal 
Navy. 

‘AC Balham, aged 84, Mrs. Grace Gribble Whit- 
more, relict of :homas Wbi'more, esq., formerly 
Secretary of her Majesty's Customs, and of the 
Elms, Epsom. 

At Kenn Rectory, Devon, aged 69, Charlotte, 
wife of the Rev. R. A. St. Leger. 

Aged 31, Arthur, youngest son of the late James 
Stanbrough, «sq., of Isleworth. 

Aged 76, Mary, relict of William Wilson, esq., 
of Lincoln-house, Ponder’s-end, Middlesex. 

At Plaistow, aged 80, Mrs. Blood, widow of the 
late Thomas Blood, esq. 

Oct.3. At Manston-terrace, Heavitree, Anna- 
bella, widow of ‘I’. J. Lloyd Baker, esq., Hard- 
wicke-court, Gloucestershire. 

At South-house, Holmfirth, Joshua Charles- 
worth, esq., Justice of the Peace for the West- 
Riding. 

Obryena, widow of William Wittington, esq., 
of Steven»ge, and fourth dau. of the late R bert 
Hinde, esq., of Preston-castie, near Hitchin, 
Herts. 

Of bronchitis, Ann, relict of Adm. Searle, C.B. 

At St. Mary-at-:he-Walls, Colchester, very 
suddenly, aged 55, Edgar Church, esq., for 29 
years a practising solicitor in this town. 

Aged 57, W. Owen Jackson, esq., barrister-at- 
law, of the Inner Temple. 

Aged 48, John Chester, esq., of Norbriggs- 
house, Derbysbire, of the firm of Messrs, Eyre 
and Chester, of King’s Lynn. On Satur ay Mr. 
Chester was bathing his feet in an earthenware 
footpail, when, through an unguarded move- 
ment, the vessel broke, ani the sharp edges in- 
flicted a wound in the calf of the leg six inches 
long and four wide, by which the main artery 
was severed, and a great loss of blood was the 
immediate consequence ; in endeavouring to re- 
cover himself, Mr. Chester unhappily increased 
the mischief and inflicted two wounds in the 
heel. Fortunately, Mr. Woolmer, surgeon, of 
London, and brother-in-law of Mr. Chester, was 
in the house, or he must have immediately bled 
to death, but the prompt assistance rendered by 
him stayed the bleeding, and, with the assistance 
of Mr. Thorpe, all the wounds were dressed. 
Until Wednesday the case was con-idered to be 
going on well, but on that day great pain was 
felt by the sufferer, and finally mortification of 
the limb caused his untimely death. 

At her residence, Weymouth-st., Portland-pl., 
aged 49, Anne: Juliet, wife of Frederick Webster, 
esq. 

At Teignmouth, Mary Ann Vining, sister to 
the Mayor of Bristol. 

Aged 66, William Roper, esq., of Bayham, 
Frant, Sussex. 

At his residence, St. Paul’s-road, Camden- 
town, Samuel Bacon, esq., surgeon, late of the 
Hampstead-road. 

Aged 64, Mr. Andrew White, first Mayor of 
Sunderland, and elected M.P. for the borough in 
1837 by 628 votes. Deceased was overtaken by 
commercial embarrassments some years ago, and 
passed from a prominent public position into the 
retirement of a private life, his latest occupation 
being that of a ship and insurance broker. The 
mayor, magistrates, alderm:n, councillors, &c., 
followed his remains to the grave on the 6ch inst. ; 
and he was interred with the respect that befitted 
aman who had long filled the highest position 
in his native town, and who was es:eemed to the 
last for his private vir. ues. 

Oct. 4. At Warnham-court, Horsham, aged 14, 
aan, second dau. of Sir John Henry Pelly, 

art. 

At Launceston, John Darke, esq., of Castle-st., 
solicitor, 
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At Llanelly, aged 80, Capt. J. T. Wedge, of 
Warwick. 

At Wyke, near Weymouth, aged 62, Edward 
Palmer, esq. 

At Tenby, aged 68, Elizabeth, relict of Lieut.- 
Col. Voyle, H.E.I1.C.S. 

At his resi:ence, Portland-cottage, Leaming- 
ton, aged 56, D'Arcy Boulton, esq. 

Oct. 5. At Grimston, near Tadcaster, York- 
shire, aged 17, the Hon. Isabella Maria Denison, 
second surviving dau. of the Right Hon. Lord 
Londesborough. 

At Staunton-park, Herefordshire, aged 22, 
Isabella Louisa Anne, only dau. of James Bun- 
bury Blake, esq., of Thurston-house, Bury St. 
Edmund’s. 

In St. Sidwell’s, Marion Young, wife of Joseph 
Mountford, esq., and only child of the late Col. 
Bidlake, of the Royal Marines. 

At Cheltenham, aged 93, Anne, relict of John 
Atkinson, esq., of Maple Hayes, Staffordshire. 

At Queen’s-pl., Southsea, Wm. Bell, esq., pay- 
master of H. M.’s Yacht ‘‘ Victoria and Albert.” 

In St. Martin’s, Lincoln, aged 101, Mrs. Han- 
nah Smith, widow. Until very lately she was en- 
abled to walk alone, and her faculties remained 
clear and strong. 

Thomas Weeding, esq., of Mecklenburgh-sq., 
London, and of Fullbrooks, Malden, Surrey, of 
which county he was for several years a magis- 


rate. 

At Trowbridge Barracks, aged 50, Capt. Geo. 
Ellis, 4th Light Dragoons. 

In Paris, George Delmar, e:q., of Park-cres., 
Regent’s-park, and Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. 

At Hillend-house, Lanarkshire, Miss Margaret 
Logan, eldest dau. of the late Mr. Walter Logan, 
formerly manager of the Forth and Clyde canal, 
and a well-known and highly respectable citizen 
of Glasgow. Miss Logan, about six-and-thirty 
years ago, was celebrated for her beauty, and in- 
deed passed under the sobriquet of ‘‘ The Beauty 
of Glasgow.” It is now an old story, her engage- 
ment to be married ‘o Lord John Campbell, after- 
wards Duke of Argyll, the father of the present 
nobleman of that name, who, in consequence of 
some contretempts, broke his plighted vow, and 
lost considerably his popularity in consequence. 
Miss Logan's beauty was of the purest and most 
classical description, such as Canova or Chantrey 
might have been proud to have perpetuated in 
marble, while adding thereby to their fame.— 
North British Daily Mail. 

Suddenly, at Littlington-tower, in the liitle 
Cloisters, Westminster, Richard Clarke, esq., one 
of the gentlemen of her Majesty’s Chapel Royal, 
St. Paul's Cathedral, and Westminster Abbey. 
From hi: earliest age Mr. Clarke followed the 
musical profession, having been brought up as a 
chorister in the Royal Chapel at Windsor. During 
the whole of his long career he met with the high 
esteem of all with w om he came in contact, not 
only on account of his own »espectability, but also 
for the zea with which he studied to promote the 
character of his profession. He died at the ad- 
vanced age of 76. Among his writings may be 
men‘ioned a pamphlet on the derivation of the 
word “ Madrigal,” and a book, endeavouring to 
establish Dr. John Bull as the composer of the 
National Anthem. 

At his residence, Norfolk-lodge, South Mimms, 
aged 68, B-njamin Smith, esq. 

Aged 95, Martha Miles, widow of the late Thos. 
Miles, of Southampton. 

Oct.6. At Tunbridge Wells, Sir Jasper Atkin- 
son, of Portman-sq., late Provost of Her Majesty’s 
Mint. 

At Iffley, near Oxford, Ellen, wife of the Rev. 
Thomas Shadforth, M.A., Tutor of University 
College, Oxford. 

At Paris, ‘a lady who once occupied a prominent 
lace in London society, the Baroness de Cala- 
rella; the Baroness was sister to the once 

celebrated Ball Hughes, better known as the 
Golden Ball, whose marriage with the opera 
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dancer, Mercandotti, made so much noise in the 
world,— 

*“ When George the Fourth was king.” 
Mr. Ball Hughes is still living at St. Germain’s, 
and is the sole remaining specimen of that nearly 
lost species of which Beau Nashand Beau Brum- 
mell were the representatives. 

At his residence, Upton-place, near Stratford, 
Essex, Robert James Beauchamp, esq., late of 
Calcutta. 

Suddenly, aged 52, Francis Whishaw, C. E., esq. 

At Hammersmith, aged 77, Thomas Habgood, 
esq., late of Hi itton-garden. 

At Brighton, suddenly, Mr. Alexander Smyth, 
Wadham College, Oxford, eldest son of John 
A. T. Smyth, esq., 4, Cumberland-ter., Regent’s- 
park, 

At East Peckham, Kent, Samuel Garrod, esq., 
surgeon, late of Hackney. 

Aged 28, Alexander Abethell, esq., of the Ad- 
miralty, Somerset-house. 

Sophia, wife of Richard Cannon, esq., late of the 
Adjutant-General’s office, and of Kennington. 

At Richmond, aged 28, George Burlton, young- 
est child of the late Colonel Abdy. 

Oct.7. At North Bridge-pl., of rapid consump- 
tion, aged 47, Edward Granger, esq., M.D., of 
Canterbury, Kent. 

At Limerick, Eliza Chivers, wife of Major 
M‘Adam, of Spring-hill, county Clare, and dau. 
of the late J. 8S. Bower, esq., of Broxholme-house, 
Doncaster. 

At the Grande-place, Calais, Comm. Charles 
Thurtell, R.N. 

At Berlin, aged 72, Mr. Otto, for many years 
director of the Royal Botanic Gardens of that 
town. He was also chief edi or of the Allgemeine 
Gartenzeitung, of which he was the originator, 
and was well known as a distinguished botanist, 
not only at home but also abroad. 

At Workington, Cumberland, aged 86, Eliz.- 
beth, relict of Isaac Scott, esq. 

At Luton, Beds, aged 45, Frederick Burr, esq. 

At Fulham-pl., Harrow-rd., aged 75, Mary, 
wife of Lieut. Hector Graham, half-pay, 60th 
Rifles, and late Barrack-master of Chichester. 

At Merton, Surrey, aged 28, Betsey Frances 
Treland, dau. of the late C. G. Ireland, esq. 

Oct. 8. At Upper Brook-st., London, aged 48, 
Lieut.-Col. Cooke, C.B. 

At Hampton, Middlesex, aged 60, Ann, wife of 
Sir William J. Newton, of Argyle-st. 

Aged 38, the Hon. Charles Grimston, third son 
of the late E rl of Verulam, formerly of the Cold- 
stream Guards, and brother of the Countess of 
Clarendon. The deceased gentleman had been 
out to the East just before the conclusion of 
peace, and on his arrival at Constantinople was 
assailed by fever, from the effects cf which he 
never entirely recovered. 

At Bury St. Edmund’s, aged 61, Catherine, 
widow of the late W. R. Anderson, esq., of Liver- 


pool. 

At Croydon, Jane, eldest dau. of the late John 
Hayne Newton, esq., M.R.C.S., and of her Ma- 
jesty’s Forces. 

At Ickenham, aged 86, John Henry Gell, esd» 
of the Cloisters, Westminster Abbey, and of Ick- 
enham, Uxbiidge, formerly coroner o! West- 
minster. 

At St. Pi@rre-les-Calais, France, aged 65, Wm. 
Tomlin Walker, esq., formerly in the Civil Ser- 
vice of the H.E.L.C., and of the Royal London 
Militia. R.1.P. 

At Clevedon, Somersetshire, Mary Anne, widow 
of the late John Barker, esq., of Caston. 

Oct. 9, At St. Helier’s, Jersey, Catherine, widow 
of Judge Le Quesne, and eldest dau. of the late 
Col. Eng.ish, R.E. 

At Victoria-grove-ter., Bayswater, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Harrington, formerly of Egham-house, 
Egham, Surrey. 

At Wednesbury, aged 38, Mrs. Sampson Lloyd, 
dau. of Daniel Lachary, esq. , of Auley-hall, Stour- 
port. 


Suddenly, Margaret Mariannette Greene, wi- 
dow of Lieut.-Col. Green, H.E.I.C., of Royal- 
crescent, Notting-hill. 
ms Clayw orth, aged 68, Walter Manners, esq., 


At Hastings, aged 70, William Winstanley, 
esq., of Gilston-rd., West Brompton, son of the 
late Dr. Winstanley, of St. Alban Hall, Oxford. 

At Maryon-road, Woolwich, aged 36, Capt. Ed- 
mund Hayter Bingham, youngest son of the late 
Col. Charles Cox Bingham, Royal Artillery. 

At Patcham, aged 78, George Blaker, esq. 

At Ruiland-st., Hampstead-rd., aged 86, Wm. 
Thackray, esq., one of her Majesty’s Yeomen of 
the Guard. 

At Bruges, in Belgium, aged 82, Mary Cus- 
tance, wife of Myles Custance, es: 

Oct. 10. At Bath, aged 66, Jo in Wood, esq., 
chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue. Mr. 
Wood represented Preston in three parliaments, 
having been elected in 1826, in 1830, and again 
in 1831, a period memorable for the political ex- 
citement which then prevailed consequent on the 
parliamentary Reform agitation. He soon esta- 
blished for himself a high character in the House 
of Commons amongst men of business, and was 
solicited by the government to fill the important 
post of Chairman of the Board of Stamps and 
Taxes. Upon the consolidation of that board 
with the Commissioners of Excise Mr. Wood was 
appointed Chairman of the United Board, which 
post he filled to the complete satisfaction of every 
successive administration. The deceased was for 
several years a legal officer in this city. He was 
one of the two City Counsel under the old corpo- 
ration; and on the retirement of Mr. Recorder 
Nicol!, he succeeded to that office, which he abdi- 
cated on being appointed to the lucrative national 
post of Chairman of Stamps and Taxes. His 
value was well known to every one employed in 
his department, and to all the leading members 
of the government. 

At Newtown-Anner, county of Tipperary, Ca- 
therine, widow of Sir Thomas Osborne, bart. 

At Tetbury, Gloucestersh., aged 59, Anne, eldest 
dau. of Robert Clark Paul, esq. 

At River, near Dover, Marian, eldest dau. of 
the late Chas. Vardon, esq., formerly of Glouces- 
ter-pl., Portman-sq. 

At Bergh Apton, Norfolk, suddenly, aged 66, 
Richard Denny, esq. 

At Hull, aged 39, Mr. Jas. Allsop, surgeon, 
oungest son of the late Luke Allsop, esq., of Lea- 
all, Derbyshire. 

At Milton-st., Dorset-sq., aged 51, Benjamin 

Fayle, ~ 
At Bordeaux, aged 71, James Belt, esq. 
At Merthyr Tydvil, aged 69, Walter Morgan, 


esq. 

bet. 1l. At Merchiston-castle, John Gibson, 
esq., of Merchiston castle, formerly her Majesty’s 
Inspector of Schools in Scotland. From the Circus- 
place School, Edinburgh, Mr. Gibson was drafted 
to St. Andrew’s; from St. Andrew’s he obtained 
his promotion to the Inspectorship of Schools; 
and this appointment he resigned to undertake 
the proprietary management of Merchiston Aca- 
demy, vacated by the retirement of the brother 
of Dr. Chalmers. 

At his residence, Guildford-st., Russel-sq., 
aged 68, John Cooper, esq., formerly of H.M.’s 
Ordnance-office, Tower. 

At Edinburgh, aged 82, Archibald Anderson, 
esq. 

Ke Somerton, Somerset, of cardiac asthma, 
aged 64, Alfred Estlin, esq., solicitor. 

At the Mall, Clifton, aged 22, Magnus, eldest 
son of Lieut.-Col. G. A. H. Falconar, M.N.I1., of 
Douglas, Isle-of-Man. 

At Pennsylvania-park, John Leigh Williams, 
esi 


sq. 
At Exminster, aged 49, Clement Govett, esq., 
of Tiverton, solicitor. 

At the re-idence of her son, in Newent, Glou- 
cestersh., aged 92, Mrs. Mary Ainsworth, 
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At Plymouth hospital, aged 26, Sergeant Wil- 
liam Jowett, of Beeston, who left that place in 
1847, and enlisted in the 7th Fusiliers. He gave 
himself entirely to the study of his profession 
and to mental culture, and gained the esteem of 
his fellow soldiers and superior officers, and was 
promoted finally to the office of sergeant. In 
1854 his regiment was ordered to the East, and 
on the 5th of April he left Southampton in the 
steam-ship Orinoco, and was one out of the se- 
cond boat to land in the Crimea. He was in the 
thickest part of the battle of the Alma, where he 
received a slight wound ; was one of the few who 
took the Castle of Balacl: ava ; fought at Inker- 
mann by the side of Sir Thomas Trowbridge at 
the moment Sir Thomas lost both his legs; was 
engaged in several sorties, and in each attack on 
the Redan, and was knocked down at the last 
attack by a shell; whence he was removed to the 
camp hospital, where he lay till the French ex- 
plosion on the 15th of November, which so shook 
him as to necessitate the removal of his wounded 
(rizht) leg, and rendered his life hopeless. He 
remained in the hospital at Balaclava till the 
latter «nd of last May, when he was brought to 
Plymouth, where he expired on Saturday last, 
from the effects of his wounds. He endured all 
the hardships of the severe winter, without a 
grumble, or being absent from duty more than a 
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few days. He kept a diary of all that happened 
of importance from his embarkation in 1854 to 
Sept. 6, 1855, in which he describes scenery, 
manners of people, battles, and other incidents, 
in a manner not equalled by many tourists, and 
which many of his superior officers perused with 
pleasure. He received from them during his 
illness letters of high praise for his bravery and 
fortitude ; and when life was fast waning, from 
the constant discharge of his wounds, he said to 
his weeping father, ‘‘ Be a man, father: braver 
men than I have suffered and died in their coun- 
try’s cause.” 

Oct 12. In St. James's-pl., aged 77, the Right 
Hon. Cornwallis, third Viscount Hawarden. 

At Weymouth, Dorsetshire, Penelope, wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Robert Vandeleur. 

Aged 74, Lucy, widow of John Lancaster, esq., 
Assistant-Surgeon to the Bengal Establishment, 
and only dau. of the late Jumes Fison, esq., of 
Colchester. 

At Grosvenor-ho., . ee aged 66, Mary 
Ann, wif» of W illiam Oke, esq. 

At Preston, in Holderuess, aged 77, Wm. Fer- 
gusson, esq. 

Elizabeth Mary, wife of the Rev. Thos. Hope, 
Incumbent of Hatton, Warwickshire. 

At Norwood, Maria, widow of Join Dickinson, 
esq., late of her Majesty’s Customs, 








TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar-General.) 





















































Deaths Registered. Births Registered. 

p . S S S cA 5 ° g : 

Week ending |,5 3 & 7° 7° ie 25 | gs 3 dq 
Saturday, 15S) os |logles loz] & | & eis 

as) 83 | 5 | SB Ps ale 
Sept. 27 .| 554] 157] 181] 156] 43]1106| 795] 740 | 1535 
Oct. 4. 530 | 163] 186] 155 | 37 | 1071 828 | 768 | 1596 
” 11 .}| 501} 123] 125] 153] 37] 939 782 | 757 | 1539 
» 18 .| 507] 148] 151] 142] 26] 974] 798) 787 | 1585 
PRICE OF CORN. 
Average ) Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
of Six 8s. d. 8. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
Weeks 64 10 44 11 26 5 42 11 45 4 42 4 
Week endin > 

Oct. 11. eh 64 9 | 429 | 2 9 | 3011 | 45 2 | 43 8 





PRICE OF 


HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD. 


Hay, 37. 8s. to 47. 0s.—Straw, 11. 6s. to 12. 10s.—Clover, 37. 10s. to 52. 10s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


| ree ..88s. 4d. to 4s. 10d. Head of Cattle at Market, Oct. 20. 
PNM ci vivnecccvse cooe 48. 2d. to 5s. 2d. Mn viiciecnssincskscdcctscatiaens 5 
VRE scccosssevessoecnccveells BUG UO 66, Td, a. Oe pesawesnaasiaene 21,154 
FEE. cicsicecssssscccecc COG Gl NR cain canctaccccieaseceuccoura : 163 
Lamb ..... danced eone BME sssnc scctsneacekcmaeemerweees 630 


Wallsend, &c. 18s. 6d. to 19s. 6d. per ton. 


COAL-MARKET, Ocr. 20. 


Other sorts, 15s. 3d. to 18s. Od. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 55s. Od. Yellow Russia, 52s. 6d. 
Australian Mutton, 55s. Od. 


WOOL, Down Tegs, 


per lb. 17d. to 173d. 


Beef, 53s. Od. 


Combings, 11d. to 14d. 


Leicester Fleeces, 15d. to 16d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Stranp. 
From Sept. 24 to Oct. 24, 1856, both inclusive. 



































Fahrenheit’s Therm.| Fahrenheit’s a. 
p r “s etd 8 mw. 
Sale 2] 2 [Ss] g : Sais ei ¢ les! z ‘ 
REISE! 8 [Se £ || Weather. |/PSISE! 8 Soe & Weather. 
Balog] = |ge| & Azle | * \22| 3 
Sep.| ° | ° | ° |in, pte. Oct.} ° | ° | ¢° jin. pts. 
24 | 48 | 54 | 48 | 29, 98 |leldy. hvy. rain|} 10 | 49 | 59 | 51 /30, 9//fair, rain 
25 | 50 | 57 | 48 ,» 53 |/fine, hvy. rain || 11 | 50 | 62 | 50 » 32 |!do. do. 
26 | 50 | 60 | 49 » 29|\do. cloudy 12 | 51 | 60 | 49 » 33 ||heavy rain 
27 | 50 | 60 | 50 , 42|\do. hvy. rain || 13 | 52 | 60 50 » 36 |ido. 
28 | 59 | 59 | 47 , 70 fair 14 | 48 | 60 | 48 » 37 ||rain 
29 | 50 | 59 | 48 » 59 |!do. 15 | 48 | 56 | 50 » 82 |Ido. fog 
30 | 48 | 60 | 56 » 27 |irain 16 | 52 | 58 | 50 , 23 |\do. cloudy 
0.1 | 49 | 60 | 51 » 20 ic loudy 17 | 52 | 58 | 53 | 29, 83 /||cloudy, rain 
2 | 60 | 60 | 50 > 17 |\rain 18 | 50 | 50 | 54 | 30, 15j/do. do. 
3/501 66/50] , 60\ldo. 19 | 51 | 49| 52 | , 25|ldo. do. 
4| 49) 66 | 50| , 82|\do. 20 | 51| 60] 50| , 37/Ido. 
5 | 49 | 59 | 49 , 80 |\do. 21 | 56 | 64 | 53 , 40 |ifair, cloudy 
6 | 48 | 60 | 50 , 60 ido. fair 22 | 56 | 62 | 55 » 31 |/do. do. 
7 | 50 | 60 | 48 » 52 |!do. 23 | 54 | 60 | 55 ; 32 |/do. do. 
8/52} 60|48| ,84/ldo. 24| 53 | 60| 52] ,37|ldo. do. 
9 | 51 | 60! 49 » 92 Mair, rain 





























DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 

















































































































Sept-| Bank | 3per | Sper | New | yong | india | Maia. | Ex. Bills. |Ex. Bonds. 
Get | SHOCK. | peiatea. \comeois| eur, [Annuities Stock. | £P%qp, | £1,000." |. 1,000 
24 |———_|____|_ 93% 230 |————-| 14.17pm.| 99% 
25 93% 17 pm. | 13.16pm. |———— 
26 934 ———_| 13.16 pm. 998 
27 93% 10.13pm.| 994 
29 |———_|——_|_ 923 9.12pm. 

30 92 7.10pm. | 

0.1 |-————- |—_——-—| 922 10.14pm.} 8.12pm.| 994 

2 928 14 pm. 7 pm. 99 
3 |——|—__|_ 93} 10pm. | 7.1lpm.| 99} 
4 ———| 92} 7.11pm. 994 
6 914 9pm. | 5.10pm.| 99% 
7 91 5.9pm.| 99 
8 913 2283 | 11 pm. | 5.9 pm. 983 
9 913 7pm. | 4.8 pm. 982 
10 91% 4 pm. 983 
11 | 2113} 903 | 917 | 919 | 22 4.8pm.| 98% 
13 | 213 90% 91% 913 213 4, 8 pm. 983 
14 903 91§ | 914 23 ——| 11pm. | 4.8 pm. 983 
15| 212 | got | 914 | 918 | 21 3.7 pm.| 984 
16 | 212 903 914 91} 23 2. 5 pm. 98} 
17 | 2113 90} 91} 912 23 l.dis.4pm.) 984 
18 90% 912 | 913 23 1. 5 pm. 983 
20 | 2113 913 92 914 5 pm. 3. 6 pm. 98% 
21 | 211} 91 92 912 23 228 8pm. | 3.6 pm. 98} 
22 | 212 91 92 912 23 2. 4 pm. |-————— 
23 | 212} 913 923 91; -——} 228 |_———_ 5 pm. 
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